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A LADY’S GLANCE AT THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 

Tue development of taste and powers of exe- 
cution made evident in the display of English 
jewelry, to be found in the central division of 
the South Court, seem to us more than pro- 
portioned to the time which has elapsed since 
the former general competition of forces eleven 
years ago. No one would then have sustained 
for a moment the pretensions of our own chefs- 
deuvre against those of the French jewellers, 
with Lemonnier (this time unrepresented) at 
their head; but now the position of things is 
somewhat changed. Not only is our exhibition 
of jewelry incomparably richer and more ex- 
tensive, but distinguished by greater novelty 
and more enticeable achievements in the art of 
setting. We can scarcely suppose our fanciful 
and ingenious neighbors have been idle of late: 
a double portion of applause is therefore due to 
the activity which has given us the vantage- 
ground in an unexpected quarter. 

In glancing at the contributions, honorable 
precedence is due to those of Messrs. Hunt and 
Roskell. The most remarkable gems in this col- 
lection are the Nassuck and Arcot diamonds, be- 
longing to the Marquis of Westminster; a splen- 
did suite of diamonds and sapphires exhibited 
by permission of the Earl Dudley ; a remarkably 
fine ruby, a pierre chantillant, set in a tiara, the 
property of Mr. Holford; and a row of pearl 
beads, each worth £250. But even more at- 
tractive, in our eyes as ornaments, are a parure 
of diamonds intermingled with very large tur- 
quoises of perfect color; another, very delicate, 
of brilliants and pale coral-tinted pearls; a 
bouquet of diamonds, consisting of full-blown 
rose, carnations, fuchsias, and other flowers, 
tied with a ribbon, and mounted on springs to 
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form a stomacher; various tiaras of excellent 
arabesque, star, and scroll patterns; and a 
dazzling bracelet, with emerald set diamond- 
wise in the centre. Among the smaller objects, 
which could only appear trifling in such a 
neighborhood, a brooch and earrings of small 
diamonds, each representing a leaf with pink 
coral berry adhering to it, and a mossrose-bud 
with leaves, also imitated in diamonds, the 
flower alone being shaped from pink topaz, are 
beautiful, and should not be passed unnoticed. 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell have contributed to 
the exhibition, besides this fine display of 
mounted gems, a mill for cutting diamonds, 
where the process is explained by the superin- 
tendent of this branch of their business. It is, 
of course, well known that the diamond can 
only be cut by itself. The first step, then, with 
stones of ordinary size—for very large ones are 
not exposed to the possible danger of this pro- 
cess—is to set them in cement on the ends of 
two pieces of wood, and to grind them together 
by hand until something like the desired form 
is attained; the diamond is afterwards em- 
bedded in soft metal, well secured by clamps, 
and subjected to the action of machinery brought 
to bear in this wise: A horizontal plate of soft 
iron, about twelve inches in diameter, well 
charged with diamond powder and oil, is set in 
rapid motion, performing upwards of 2000 revo- 
lutions per minute; the stone, placed in con- 
tact with it at the proper angles, presents in 
due time the required number of facets, sixty- 
two in the case of adouble-eut gem. This part 
of the work completed, the same process is 
continued with diminished use of diamond-pow- 
der until the surface is sufficiently polished. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the illus- 
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tration which different departments mutually 
afford, and we have drawn attention to this 
instance, believing that the exhibition of ma- 
chinery would become a source of greater 
pleasure to lady visitors if they viewed it—not 
per se as a whole, but sought out in it from time 
to time a practical knowledge of the processes 
which lead to the results that specially interest 
themselves. 

,The privilege of exhibiting the Koh-i-noor, 
and the celebrated Lahore rubies, the property 
of her Majesty, renders the case of Messrs. 
Gerrard and Co. supremely attractive to the 
multitude: it is, of course, unrivalled in its 
display of precious stones. The three large 
uncut rubies, bearing Persian inscriptions, and 
set, in India fashion, with fine brilliant drops 
to form @ necklace, now constitute the great 
subject of wonder, the Mountain of Light being 
familiartothe public eye, andsomewhat reduced 
from its wondrous size by the further operation 
of cutting which it has lately undergone, and 
to which these marvellous rubies must also be 
subjected before they produce ther just effect. 
In juxtaposition with these are many fine ex- 
amples of our own more advantageous mode of 
displayingjewels: parures of diamonds mounted 
with emeralds, with sapphires, with pearls of 
divers colors ; diamonds arranged in scroll pat- 
tern for tiaras; in festoons for necklaces; dia- 
monds, in short, under every conjunction of 
circumstances, even representing a lion’s head 
with water, expressed by flexible brilliant pen- 
dants, flowing from the mouth, to be worn in the 
form of a brooch. 

The collection of first-class gems exhibited 
by Mr. Hancock, though rather less extensive 
than the two already mentioned, can scarcely 
be classed below them. Here, also, we find 
stones almost worth a king’s ransom, and the 
style of mounting is in each case so very well 
designed as to give a remarkably striking cha- 
racter to the ornaments. The most prominent 
decoration of the case is a complete suite of 
magnificent emeralds and diamonds. The dia- 
dem consists of a very open scroll framework 
in diamonds, within the interstices of which 
are nine solid pendent emeralds, increasing in 
size to the centre, and in their tremulous motion 
flashing out each moment fresh effects of color. 
The necklace to match has also nine emerald 
ornaments, with light settings of diamonds and 
pear-shaped emerald drops. The brooch is of 
immense size, and is rivalled only by another, 
equally large, in which the centre stone is a 
sapphire of exquisite hue, a second having been 
found worthy to bea pendant to the first. These 





are surrounded by a broad arabesque open bor- 
der of diamonds of simple but most effective 
design, which forms a complete frame angular 
on the foursides. Mere verbal description fails 
tedo justice to its beauty, as our readers will 
admit if they see for themselves. Near at hand 
are other valuable necklaces, emeralds again, 
but this time arranged with studied negligence 
in block fashion ; and fine opals with diamond 
entourage, and five large opal drops. Scarcely 
less precious than these dazzling jewels are a 
necklace, stomacher or comb, and head orna- 
ment of transparent stone intaglios with classi- 
cal setting: they are masterpieces of the modern 
antique. Among the more unpretending orna- 
ments, a brooch of the Louis XIV. style, with 
large pearl and pink coral coupled together, 
with drops, is worthy of admiration, as are 
likewise a négligé brooch and earrings of dia- 
mond form, the centre a chessboard pattern in 
turquoise and diamonds, with border of pearls, 
a diamond forming each angle. 

The ebony and bronze trophy of Mr. Emanuel, 
forming so very conspicuous and elegant an 
object in the nave, is scarcely less thronged 
with visitors than the three great collections 
already alluded to, although its contents are 
necessarily thrown somewhat in the shade by 
the excess of light elsewhere. The cheval de 
bataille in this instance is the emerald brooch 
mounted in diamonds, valued at £10,000. Pass- 
ing over a fine suite of opals and diamonds, for 
such things become almost common in our eyes 
when we have spent half an hour in the jewelry 
department, we may particularly refer to an 
effective diamond and pearl bracelet, with but- 
terfly clasp—the centre, pearl, with diamond 
and emerald wings—and to the examples here 
put forth of Mr. Emanuel’s spécialité ornaments, 
made in a kind of pink ivory and gold, inlaid 
with different gems. This pink substance, 
closely resembling pale coral, is cut from a rare 
shell found in the West Indies, and is, from its 
hardness, susceptible of a high degree of polish, 
and of being very variously applied. 

By no means less noteworthy, though, from 
its position, less likely to obtain due recognition, 
is the case of Messrs. London and Ryder, to be 
sought for in the intricacies of the South Court. 
Here we find an opal which claims to be the 
finest in the building. It is not, we believe, 
the only one with such pretension ; but a more 
perfect specimen of the magic stone could 
scarcely be desired than the one in question, 
set as a brooch, with floral margin of brilliants, 
large emerald drop, and ruby button. Near it, 
a fine contrast in color, is a wonderful carbuncle, 
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forming a bracelet clasp, which we are well 
disposed to accept on its own showing as the 
finest in the world; and asingular heart-shaped 
pearl which once enriched a crucifix, very large, 
but more curious than beautiful. The style gf 
a diamond tiara exhibited here, and copied from 
the antique, is excellent ; and another of pearls, 
lightly set in the form of scallop-shells, with 
branches of pink coral between, is, to our own 
thinking, a really covetable adornment. There 
is also an exquisite bijou in the shape of a car- 
buncle watch with radii of small brilliants, 
suspended from chain and brooch en suite. Very 
delicate to our modern ideas, though barbaric 
to those of the Greeks, as developed in the col- 
lection of M. Castellani, is a bracelet of the 
lightest pink coral cut into small lily-shaped 
cup-flowers, with gold stamen tipped with mi- 
nute gems. This design is also to be met with 
elsewhere, as likewise the bracelet with revol- 
ving clasp pierced to display four small minia- 
tures or photographs, which is somewhat of a 
novelty. To complete the attraction of this 
case, we have the Emperor of China’s sceptre 
taken at the sack of the Summer Palace, and 
an illustration of the art of diamond-setting 
afforded in the progress of a bracelet. First is 
given the rough design on a card (commonly 
called the working model) ; next, the tracing 
of the pattern in red lines on black wax, with 
the stones arranged on a section of it; the silver 
form prepared, mounted, and pierced to receive 
the brilliants; and, finally, the half bracelet 
completed. 

It is not a little pleasant, when due tribute 
las been paid to the gems par excellence, and 
our every faculty seems dulled by their dazzling 
brightness, to pause before the collections of 
one or two exhibitors, who may be said to have 
quitted the beaten track in this art, and to have 
sought in its byways a field for their skill. If, 
for example, the visitor seeks out the standing 
of Mr. Phillips, its chastened coloring affords 
relief to the eye, whilst the character of its 
contents well repays curious inspection. A 
large division of this case is appropriated to the 
exhibition of Neapolitan coral, at present held 
in peculiar estimation as one of the most re- 
cherché styles of feminine ornament. Fashion 
has for once set her approving seal on what is 
intrinsically beautiful, and ladies whose pos- 
sessions are limited only by their desires will 
have reason to congratulate themselves on the 
power of substituting at will this simple yet 
finished style of ornament for others which 
bear more ostentatiously the impress of their 
value. Pink coral we have there before us in 








all its manifold varieties, from the delicate hue 
of the blush-rose to a deep tint of cerise, just 
falling short of the old-fashioned red of nursery 
associations, which is scarcely admitted to be 
kindred with these refined treasures of the 
deep. The value of each rough specimen as 
won from its rocky bed is dependent on size, 
form, freedom from flaws, unity of coloring, but 
above all, on the comparative paleness of its 
tints; thus a parure consisting of tiara, brace- 
lets, négligé, brooch, etc., of the tenderest 
approach to pink must be regarded as the pride 
of the collection, though it would be less effec- 
tive for wear than others of warmer shade 
which surround it. The beauty of the carving, 
designed and executed by Italian skill, cannot 
be too highly praised. The brooches, bracelet, 
clasps, and other articles of that kind are gene- 
rally fashioned into beautiful bouquets with 
fruit forms sometimes mingled by the fanciful 
taste of the artist, who not seldom finds his 
inspiration in the material, and, by yielding 
to Nature’s suggestions, produces something 
worthy to become a model, if not exactly recog- 
nizable as an imitation. There are, of course, 
some examples of coral cameos; the favorite 
design of cherub’s head with wings, and a more 
appropriate one of sea nymphs at play, are well 
executed ; but this style of workmanship ap- 
pears to be less in request than the groups of 
flowers. In the tiaras for the head, composed 
of branch coral variously arranged, the chief 
novelty we observed was the introduction of 
little berries or beads among the branches ; 
and in one instance a.combination of white and 
red, which had a striking appearance. For the 
information of persons who, like ourselves, 
have had very inadequate notions of the value 
of such manufactured coral, we may mention 
that the price of the coronets ranges from £6 
to £30; and that the other articles constituting 
a complete suite would, if fine specimens, cost 
about £100. Turning from this division of Mr. 
Phillips’ case, we find in another some remark- 
able ornaments in antique styles, executed 
under his own superintendence. Unrivalled in 
its way is a cinque-cento bracelet, opal centre, 
with elaborate mounting of grotesque masks 
and many-tinted gems. It is en suite with‘a 
small tripod jewel-stand, originally designed 
for a snuff-box, but finally deemed worthy of 
more honorable office. In necklaces there are 
specimens of each one of the classical styles— 
Etruscan with scarabei; Greek with medallion 
female heads in English porcelain enamel ; 
Egyptian, copied from the original found on a 
mummy, by permission of Lord Henry Scott ; 
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and also a noticeable collection of Oriental | jewels by these exhibiters ; and we must direct 


onyxes with cinque-cento setting. Nor must 
we overlook a bracelet formed of a massive gold 
band into which are introduced the beautiful 
green Brazilian beetles, which, by a peculiar 
process of drying, become hard and durable as 
stone. A variety of brooches, etc., with Roman, 
Greek, and Etruscan settings, complete this 
display of modern antiques. There may bea 
diversity of opinion as to the real value of such 
revivals applied to personal ornament ; but the 
highest fashion of the day sanctions them, and, 
as works of art demanding research and careful 
study of detail in their workmanship, they are 
well worthy of examination. 

The old-established firm of Lambert and Co., 
well known as producers of fine church plate, 
have likewise been fortunate in opening out a 
new style of jewelry peculiar to themselves. 
They exhibit, besides mounted specimens, a 
case of crystals, within which the semblance of 
some brilliant bird or characteristic head of 
dog, horse, or stag is rendered with the colors 
and roundness of nature. This effect is gained 
by cutting into the reverse of the crystal an 
intaglio of the form and depth required, which 
is afterwards carefully colored. Only one artist, 
we believe, can as yet compass this difficult 
task to perfection. His designs are evidently 
studies after nature, so that persons who can 
afford expensive fancies might probably wear 
in this form the portrait of some individual 
favorite. This invention is adapted to pins, 
rings, and brooches. The price of an average- 
sized crystal intaglio, mounted, would vary 
from seven to ten pounds. 

Messrs. Howell and James make a fair show 
in this as in other departments. They exhibit 
a small suite of white Sidmouth pebbles with 
antique setting brightened with small beads of 
purple enamel; also some intaglios belonging 
to the Marquis of Breadalbane ; and a variety 
of jewelry in the ordinary styles without cha- 
racter enough to claim description. The novel- 
ties in Mr. Attenborough’s collection are gold 
ornaments of a large buttercup pattern, the 
open petals forming a shallow basin with central 
tuft in jewels; but its best features are a dia- 
mond butterfly brooch and an emerald and 
diamond locket, with green enamel and diamond 
chain. Messrs. Widdowson and Veale present 
large coral cameos mounted in diamonds, ame- 
thysts, with brilliants inserted, etc.; Messrs. 
Angell a tasteful collection of average value, 
adapted to the requirements of ordinary pur- 
chasers. Colored enamel, beautiful but fragile, 
is very successfully applied as a background for 





attention to a geometrical-shaped reversible 
brooch, the central part of which turns on a 
swivel, and the mourning onyx and diamond 
give place in a second to some gayer device. 
This idea, susceptible of so many different modes 
of execution, will be rather attractive to ladies 
who are indifferent to variety for its own sake, 
and only desire in their ornaments the change 
of color which will adapt them to different 
dresses. 

Among the various representations of Scotch 
jewelry, those contributed by Messrs. Muirhead 
display native minerals in very attractive dress. 
A cairngorm brooch, in which the stone is sup- 
ported by diminutive stags’ heads and antlers 
in silver, is very well designed ; also a suite of 
the same stone mounted in gold inlaid with 
pebbles, imitative of the popular cinque-cento. 
Such memorials of tours in the north may now, 
if well chosen, have a value apart from that of 
association, which was formerly the only one 
we could attach to them. 





Footisn Tuovcnts.—We are apt to believe in 
Providence so long as we have our own way; 
but if things are awry, then we think, if there 
is a God, He is in heaven and not on earth. 
The cricket in the spring builds its little house 
in the meadow, and chirps for joy, because all 
is going so well with him. But when he hears 
the sound of the plough a few furrows off, and 
the thunder of the oxen’s tread, then the skies 
begin to look dark, and his heart fails him. 
The plough comes «runching along, and turns 
his dwelling bottom side up, and as he is rolling 
over and over without a home, his heart says, 
‘*Oh, the foundations of the world are destroyed, 
and everything is going to ruin!’’ But the 
husbandman, who walks behind his plow, sing- 
ing and whistling as he goes, does he think 
the foundations of the world are breaking up? 
Why, he does not so much as know there was 
any house or cricket there. He thinks of the 
harvest that is to follow the track of the plough ; 
and the cricket, too, if he will but wait, will find 
a thousand blades of grass where there was but 
one before. We are all like the crickets. If 
anything happens to overthrow our plans, we 
think all is gone to ruin. 


A smILE may be bright while the heart is sad. 
The rainbow is beautiful in the air, while be- 
neath is the moaning of the sea. 


Give a wise man health, and he will give 
himself everything else. 
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THE EXPECTED LETTER. 


BY AMY 


GRAHAM, 


(See Plate.) 


**Macore, lass! come in! ’Tis too late for 
Roger to-day, and you are at the door all the 
day long.’’ 

‘* Nay, only when the work is all done up, 
father. I can see Roger so much sooner, and 
my heart is heavy waiting for news.” 

** You heard last month.” 

“Last month! Yes, early in May, and ’tis 
now the last of June. O, father, the days are 
long where the ocean rolls between Martin and 
me!’? 

** You think he will send for you soon, lass ?”’ 

**If it were not for leaving you, I should say, 
I hope so. But when I think of you and Annie 
here—’’ And Maggie’s voice faltered as she bent 
over the babe in her arms. 

‘* Well, well, we must get on as best we can. 
There, my iron is hot, and I must stop chat- 
tering.” 

The heavy clang of the falling hammer filled 
the blacksmith’s shop; but Maggie, who had 
been hushed to sleep by such music from her 
babyhood, mused, unheeding the clear, ringing 
sound. 

She was very pretty, this lowly heroine of 
mine, of the true English type, with rosy 
cheeks, and a complexion pure and white as 
ivory. She had dainty rows of white even 
teeth, which, with a pretty winsome mouth, 
made her smile very beautiful. Her brown, 
waving hair was the true chestnut, throwing 
back in the sunlight rays of golden threads as 
bright as those of the invader who brought 
them into sight. She was the eldest child of 
Mark Lee, the blacksmith of the pretty hamlet of 
Landsdale, and one of the belles of the village. 
Yet with the beaux of the whole neighborhood 
at her feet, Maggie’s constant heart had clung 
to the first love of her childhood—the manly 
wooer of her girlhood, Martin Hayes. Martin 
was her cousin by courtesy, the stepson of her 
aunt, and as handsome a young English boy as 
ever drove a plough, or made his bow at beau- 
ty’s shrine. It would have been a difficult 
matter for either of these young lovers to tell 
when they first loved. From the time when 
Martin, some five years old, was first permitted 
to hold his baby cousin in his arms, his life’s 
devotion was hers, and she gave him a sincere, 
earnest love in return, 


So as they grew to 
19* 








maturity they learned how sad life must be to 
either were they parted, and, with the same 
trusting love that had submitted her baby 
steps to his sturdy little arm, Maggie gave her 
woman’s heart to his honest, manly care. 
They were very young when the blacksmith 
opened his large eyes wide at the love-story ; 
but he gave them his hearty consent, only 
stipulating that Martin should have something 
wherewith to support a family before he took 
a wife. 
children, and the son of a farmer not very well 
to do in life, this condition cost him many an 


Now, as Martin was the eldest of nine 


anxious hour. His time was valuable to his 
father, so like a dutiful son he worked away, 
hoping for a turn of Fortune’s wheel until he 
came of age; then, leaving two brothers to take 
his place, he bade adieu to Maggie, and emi- 
grated to America to win the right to claim his 
wife. 

Poor Maggie! It was the beginning of sorrow 
for her when Martin pressed the farewell kiss 
upon her lips, with a promise to send for her 
as soon as the New World had given him a 
niche to place her in. The winter which fol- 
lowed his departure was a hard one, and the 
blacksmith’s wife dicd, leaving a baby only a 
week old to Maggie’s care. She had never had 
brother nor sister before, and this wee burden 
became to her tender heart a sore weight. 
She loved it passionately ; but this very love 
added to her fear lest through her ignorance it 
should sicken, perhaps die. Mark watched 
with a father’s love over both, worried, too, 
lest Maggie should tire of her charge, or the 
babe suffer in such young, inexperienced hands. 
Yet, as the child grew older, and every steamer 
brought good news from Martin, the old light 
came back to Maggie’s eye, the smiles to her 
lips, the roses to her cheeks. Martin was ina 
pleasant situation in the large wholesale store 
of Symmes & Brother, of New York. He had 
entered into their employ as porter; but his 
honesty, intelligence, and good parts had made 
his services more valnable till he was admitted 
as confidential messenger of the counting-house, 
respected and trusted, with a salary that would 
soon warrant his sending for Maggie to join 
This was the 
ifter his departure 
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him in America. news in his last 


letter, written just two years 
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from England, and Maggie sat in the doorway 
of the blacksmith’s shop musing over it all, 
thinking proudly of her Martin, tenderly of his 
love, regretfully of her father, and oh! so anx- 
iously of the little sister on her knee. 

Sometimes raising her soft, dark eyes from 
Annie’s laughing face, she looked longingly 
down the sunny road, as if her very wishes 
could bring Roger’s red coat and gold-banded 
hat in sight. Roger was the Queen’s mail for 
Landsdale; and Roger was a boy lover of 
Maggie’s. He dearly loved to teaze her about 
the letters, certain that his reward for bringing 
one would be the sweetest dish of fruit and best 
glass of ale from Maggie’s cellar. The long 
summer afternoon was fast turning to twilight, 
and Maggie had determined to go in, thinking 
her hope and watching over for the day, when 
Annie, sitting up, clapped her hands to greet 
Roger’s pony as it came down the road on a full 
gallop. 

‘Roger! Father! He is coming!” 

Mark looked up, gave a little grunt of appro- 
val, and then resumed his hammering. 

**No letter for me, Roger?’’ said Maggie, 
half crying, as he made a feint of dashing past. 

** Letter for you, Miss Maggie! Letter—for— 
you? Why, now you mention it, I think there 
ts a Jetter for you.’’ 

**Quick! Oh, Roger, how long you fumble in 
that bag! Give it to me.” 

**Can’t. It’s against orders to trust the mail 
out of our own hands. Ah!’ and he slowly 
dismounted and stood leaning against a tree, 
just out of the reach of Maggie’s impatient 
hand. 

**Oh, Roger, give it to me!” 

**Miss Maggie Lee,” read the provoking 
Roger, *‘per Asia’s mail. America. Oh, pshaw! 
it can’t be for you. You have no beau away 
out there.” 

**Oh, Roger, don’t teaze me! Come, give me 
the letter, and you shall have a draught of the 
old ale you like so well.”’ 

** You are sure it is for you?” he said, holding 
it ont, and looking with mischievous eyes into 
her smiling face, lighted by the pleasant cer- 
tainty of her anxiously expected letter being 
there at last. 

** Give the lass her letter,’’ said Mark, gruffly, 
looking up from his eternal hammering ; and, 
with a comic affectation of extreme terror, 
Roger tossed the letter into the baby’s lap, 
sprang upon his pony, and was off like a shot. 

There was a long, longsilence. Annie had let 
the soft white eyelashes fall over her blue eyes ; 
the long shadows were falling round the house 





before Maggie raised her eyes from her letter. 
Then her father’s *‘ Well, Maggie,’’ roused 
her. 

‘‘He wants me to return in the Asija, father ; 
or, if that is too soon, to write by her at what 
time I can come.”’ 

‘« Well, Maggie,’’ for her voice had faltered 
and her eyes filled. 

“Oh, father! youn—and—Annie—”’ 

‘‘You expected it, Maggie. You are all 
ready.’’ 

“Yes; but—”’ 

‘‘But you think the little lassie and I will 
miss you. So we will, no doubt we will, for 
you ’ve been a good girl, Maggie; but I have 
been waiting for that letter to tell you a piece 
of news.’’ 

‘* News ?”’ she looked up, wonderingly. 

“‘T never would have placed a stepmother 
over you, Maggie, for you ’ve been housekeeper 
and mother; but as you are to go away to—I 
pray and trust—a happy home, I am going to 
marry again.”’ 

‘*Yes—’’ she gasped, ‘‘ yes—who?”’ 

‘“*Mrs. Lawrence. She—’’ 

‘Oh, father!’’ cried Maggie, joyfully. 

“You are willing to trust Annie and me to 
her?” 

** Annie would have died in the first month 
of her life if Mrs. Lawrence had not been so 
kind to her, and so willing to teach me. OQ, 
father, she is so good, so gentle! Oh you must 
be happy; only,” and she laid her head lov- 
ingly on her father’s arm, ‘‘she must not make 
you forget Maggie.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing can make me forget Maggie. She 
has been too long the sunshine of my home for 
that,’”? said her father. ‘‘ Write to Martin by 
the Asia that you will leave in the next steamer, 
for you must stay to the wedding, lass.”’ 

It was a quiet, happy wedding a few days 
later; and accompanied by her father, sister, 
and the new mother, Maggie went to Liverpool. 
The parting was sad; but that once over, the 
young girl would let none but happy, hopeful 
thoughts fill the hours of the long voyage across 
the Atlantic. She was going to Martin. Fifty 
times a day she looked into her little mirror to 
see if she was as fair as when Martin left her, 
and the little locket that contained his picture 
was consulted as often, with speculations as to 
where and how the pasttwo years had changed 
him. An old Irish woman, who was on her way 
to join her “‘two gurls, shure, in Ameriky,” 
became Maggie’s especial friend and confidant ; 
and many an hour was spent in telling her old 
friend of her true-hearted, manly lover. 
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** You ’Il see him at the landing; he’ll meet 
me there. I’msure he’ll meet me, for I wrote 
by what steamer I would come.”’ 

At last the long, weary voyage was over, and 
the vessel arrivedat the port of New York. Mag- 
gie’s heart beat high; but she kept near her 
Irish friend, Mrs. Michaelhenny, watching from 
the deck for the face and form she was sure 
she could distinguish even in that confusing, 
crowded mass of human beings. Mrs. Michael- 
henny’s two ‘‘gurls,’? Mary and Nora, the 
latter leaning on the arm of ‘John Murphy, 
my husband,” as she proudly introduced him, 
good-naturedly waited with the pretty English 
girl, cheering her with hope, as her heart grew 
heavy with long, weary waiting. The long 
day drew to a close; four, five o’clock went by 
slowly, and all the passengers had left the 
vessel ; the wharf was cleared of its bustling 
crowd, the heavily laden drays had rolled off 
with their burdens, hacks full of smiling friends 
had claimed their relations or visitors from the 
steamer and driven away, yet Martin did not 
come. 

‘“‘Come home with us the night,’’? urged 
Nora Murphy, ‘‘and you’ll have th@clear day 
to-morrow to hunt him, sure. John’ll show 
you the way, if you know the store.” 

‘Symmes & Brother, Street,’’ said 
Maggie. 

‘“‘Och! Ain’t I working just forninst it, the 
other side of the street? I’ll take ye in the 
morning early. Come home now, honey; you 
are white as a sheet with the worry.”’ 

‘‘But Iam strange to you,”’ faltered Maggie. 

**Never mind that,’”’ said Nora, kindly ; 
‘you can stay the one night, at any rate. 
Perhaps he is extra busy, and can’t get off.” 

But poor Maggie could not admit that com- 
forting assurance. She felt sure that no trifle 
would keep Martin from meeting her at that 
time, and his employers, of whom she had had 
many accounts, were not, she was certain, the 
men to detain him. With a very anxious 
heart, she accepted the kindly offered hospi- 
tality of her new friends, passing a wakeful 
night full of sad forebodings. He must be sick ; 
perhaps, she shudderingly thought—dead. Oh 
for morning to see those who knew him! 

At last the long night was over, and she 
could start upon her expedition. John was her 





polite escort, and left her at the door of Symmes 
& Brother, promising to come over in a ‘‘ wee 
bit’’ to see if she needed him again. 

Through the long store, filled with bales 
and boxes of merchandise, the trembling girl 
threaded her way, looking for some one to 








question. At last she reached the counting- 
house. A tall, handsome, rather over-dressed 
young man stepped down from his high stool 
to meet her, as she came timidly forward. Her 
neat, quiet dress and pale face, with the timid 
manner, gave her an air of interest, and he 
spoke to her courteously. 

** You wish to see some one ?”’ 

‘Martin Hayes, if you please, sir,’’ said 
Maggie, raising her eyes, almost imploringly. 

If she had struck him a heavy blow, the face 
of the clerk could not have grown whiter. His 
eyes fairly glared for a moment, as he repeated 
hoarsely : 

‘* Martin Hayes !”’ 

With a new terror, as she marked this agita- 
tion, Maggie cried: 

‘* Where is he? He is not dead !’’ 

‘¢ What is the matter?’’ asked a gentleman, 
opening the door of a small private room lead- 
ing out of the large counting-house. ‘‘ Whois 
this woman ?”’ 

Maggie looked up. A kind, good face with 
the silvered hair of some sixty winters met 
her eye. He was good and gentle; that was 
written on his face; and she went as quickly as 
her trembling steps would take her to the new- 
comer. 

‘*Martin Hayes! Oh, sir, where is he ?”’ 

‘“‘T cannot tell you.’’ And the kind face 
grew stern and cold. ‘‘ Who are you?” 

‘* Maggie Lee,”’ she said, simply. 

** And who,’’ he asked, half smiling, as he 
stepped back and took the seat at a desk in the 
little room, ‘‘ is Maggie Lee ?”’ 

‘“‘T have just come from England, sir, to 
Martin. We were to be married. Oh tell me, 
sir, where to find him !”’ 

““This is a bad business, a bad business,’’ 
said Mr. Symmes, shaking his head. ‘‘ There, 
sit down there. Poor child!” for Maggie’s 
white face was quivering with emotion. ‘I 
am sorry to say that Hayes has proved a bad 
fellow.’’ 

‘Martin !’? cried Maggie, the quick indignant 
blood staining her cheek, as she sprang te her 
feet. 

‘* Yes ; he has disappeared with five hundred 
dollars of our money in his pocket.”’ 

‘*Athief! Oh, sir, itis impossible! Martin, 
my Martin a thief? It must be false!’’ She 
spoke hurriedly, with crimson cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes; then, as she stood facing him, the 
old man’s face seemed to fade away dimly, the 
heavy whir of the steamer’s machinery sounded 
in her ears, and she fell fainting to the ground. 

**Poor child! poor girl!’’ and he raised her 








gently, and placed her onasofa. ‘This isa 
bad business.” 

Maggie soon regained her consciousness to 
look around the office with a bewildered face. 

‘*Lie still for a few minutes,’? said Mr. 
Symmes. ‘‘So Martin Hayes sent for you, 
did he ?’”’ 

For answer, Maggie put Martin’s last letter 
It was a letter that made the old 
man pause and consider. Could the writer of 
such sentences be anything but an honorable 
man? Such love, trust, and hope breathed in 
every line! He spoke with such noble, manly 
pride of his position of trust in the counting- 
house, so confidently of winning his way to still 
further advancement, with such grateful affec- 
tion of his employers—could this man be a 
thief! As he read, he recalled the many acts 
of noble honesty and manliness that had made 
him confide in Martin; and, for the first time, 
The detec- 


tive police were in his employ, but had no 


in his hand. 


there crept into his heart a doubt. 


trace of the culprit; could he escape them ? 

Maggie watched the varying emotions that 
crossed the frank, kindly face. 

** Will you please tell me about it?’’ she said, 
as he placed the letter in her hand. 

‘* Martin has already told you that he occu- 
pied the position of messenger for the counting- 
house. One of his duties was to carry money 
to the bank for deposit, and draw it out for use 
here. Some two weeks ago, I had a payment 
of five hundred dollars made late in the after- 
noon, and gave it to Martin with directions to 
carry it, as he went home, to pay toa man who 
lives quite near where he boarded. He took 
the note, and I find went where I directed. 
Finding the person out, he started in the direc- 
tion of my house ; since then we have no trace 
of him. The supposition is that he has left 
the city, probably disguised. He did not go to 
his boarding-house, and—and—really, my child, 
I am afraid—-yet how he could when he was 
expecting you—after writing such a letter as 
that—dear, dear! it’s a bad business !”’ 

‘*He has been murdered! He never stole 
He could not doit! Why, he 
is the soul of honesty. Oh, sir, I have known 
him since he was a little boy; we have been 
like brother and sister, and—’’ and here the 
proud flush came to her face, and she sat up— 
**T would stake my life on his honesty.”’ 

** Then where is he ?’’ 

**God only knows,” she said, sadly. 

At that moment a loud noise and bustle 
were heard in the store, and the door of the 
room was thrown violently open. Two men 
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dragged in a pale, emaciated form with the cry, 
‘¢Here he is! We found him in the street. 
Here he is, sir.’’ 

The prisoner shook himself free, and stood 
erect before Mr. Symmes. , 

‘*T was on my way here, sir—Maggie !”’ 

She had been looking with strained eyes at 
his pale, thin face, and in another moment was 
sobbing in his arms. 

‘Oh, Martin! I knew you couldn’t do it. 
Tell him, Martin; tell him you are no thief!” 

*¢ Thief!” 

How the angry blood crimsoned his face! By 
this time the little room was filled with the 
men, and near the door, with pallid face, stood 
the clerk who had greeted Maggie as she en- 
tered the counting-house. 

Mr. Symmes had not yet spoken, but now 
he stood up. 

‘* There is no one who will more gladly hear 
you prove your innocence than I will, Martin. 
Speak, man! Stay, all of you. You all know 
the suspicion; stay and hear his defence.’’ 

With his arm still around Maggie, Martin 
spoke : 

“T left#the counting-house two weeks ago, 
yesterday, with a note for five hundred dollars 
in my pocket for Mr Walsh, to be paid him by 
Mr. Symmes’ orders. But one person in the 
store knew that I held this money. Stop that 
man!’’ and he pointed to the clerk, who was 
stealing across the room. The others looked 
at Mr. Symmes. 

‘* Stop him !’”’ he said shortly, and two others 
forced the clerk back to his old position. 

‘James Reeves was the man who saw me 
take the money, and heard the directions given. 
As I left Mr. Walsh’s door, I saw him watching 
me from the curbstone. He heard the servant 
tell me that Mr. Walsh had gone to Philadel- 
phia fora week. As I started to come back to 
Mr. Symmes’ house, for I was afraid to take 
the money home, I was attacked from behind, 
and struck senseless with a loaded cane. When 
I recovered my senses, I was in the house of a 
woman who had found me on the pavement, 
and had me taken in. I have been there deli- 
rious for two weeks. To-day is the first day I 
have been able to speak a coherent word, and 
I started to come here ; two of the porters, see- 
ing me coming, dragged me, like a culprit, to 
this room. Mr. Symmes, if you want an ac- 
count of your money, ask John Reeves where 
he dealt the last blow with the loaded cane he 


always carries.”’ 
One look at the miserable clerk was enough. 
With a cry, he threw himself before his e1- 
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ployer, pouring out prayers for mercy with a 
confused account of debt, poverty, embarrass- 
ment, and penitence. 








Of course Martin stood acquitted ; but the 
excitement which had borne him through this 
trying scene once over, he grew pale and faint 
again. Mr. Symmes insisted upon accompany- 
ing him to the little house he had prepared for 
Maggie, and giving away the bride in the 
wedding that followed instantly, leaving the 
pale invalid to the care of his loving little 
wife. 

John Reeves, the thief and would-be mur- 
derer, for he had supposed his blow fatal, was 
discharged, and left for parts unknown. 


BERTHA. 
BY BEATA. 


DARK-EYED Bertha sat alone 

By the silent, dim hearth-stone; 

No loved footstep now drew near, 

No cheerful greeting met her ear. 
Heaven help her, sister dear. 


Where are ye, oh, ye priceless dead, 
From my side forever fled ; 
Speechless, pale, beneath the pall, 
Hearing not, though loud I cali? 
Said a voice, ‘‘ In heaven all.’’ 


Raised she then her eyelids wet 
With the tears unshed as yet, 
Raised them to the picture-frame 
Whence the pitying sentence came, 


Fanning hope’s exhausted flame 


There a white dove stood above, 
Looking the sure type of love; 
On his portrait frame it stood, 
Pare and white as he was good. | 
Looking as naught earthly could. 


‘*Tell me, oh, white dove,” she said, 
““Whence thou comest, holy shade? 
Art thou not from regions far, 
High beyond each distant star?” 
Said the voice, “‘ From heaven afar.’ 


‘*Canst thon ease my weary heart, 
Worn with watching—lone—apart ? 
Longing—never more to see 
Those dear as vital breath to me, 





Living in eternity. 


‘Parents, ail too soon removed, 
Scarcely known, yet fondly loved ; 


Fair and grave, and tender-eyed, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

She, who long their place supplied, | 
| 

Resting calmly by their side. 


‘He who died in early youth, 
Full of promise, strong in truth ; } 
One who would the world explore, 
Came and went, then came no more, 

Gathered to that solemn shore 


‘He who lightened every care, 

Each burden lifted or would share; 

Brightest, fondest, and the last 

That binds me to the happier past, 
All the future overcast! 

“Tell me, O thou murmuring dove, 
By all that’s dear to thee in love, 
Those my lips in vain recall, 

Shall I meet them, find them all?” 
Said the voice, ‘In heaven all.’’ 
“Weep no more, the race is run, 
The battle fought, the victory won; 
He who lovéd them hath said, 
‘Weep not for the faithful dead,’ 
The grave and death both conquered.” 
Slowly from a swelling throat, 
Dropped the bird each silvery note, 
Sinking then to Bertha’s breast, 
Sought and found a welcome rest, 
Singing ever of the blest. 
Bertha weeps no more alone, 
Mourning joys forever gone ; 
Now no more would she recall 
Silent voices ‘neath the pall, 
Waiting to meet in heaven all. 


—- -~eeer 


Earty Wa.kinc.— Walking, for young and 
active people, is by far the best exercise; riding 
is good for the elderly, the middle aged and 
invalids. The abuse of these exercises consists 
in taking them when the system is exhausted, 
more or less, by previous fasting or mental 
labor. Some persons injudiciously attempt a 
long walk befcre breakfast, under the belief 
that it is conducive to health. Others will get 
up early to work three hours at some abstruse 
mental toil. The effect in both instances is the 
same ; it subtracts from the powers of exertion 
in the after part of the day. A short saunter, 
or some light reading before this meal, is the 
best indulgence of the kind; otherwise the 
waste occasioned by labor must be supplied by 
nourishment, and the breakfast will necessarily 
become a heavy meal, and the whole morning’s 
comfort sacrificed by a weight at the chest from 
imperfect digestion of food. These observations 
apply especially to elderly persons, who are 
prone to flatter themselves into the persuasion 
that they can use their mental or bodily powers 
in age as in youth. 


Reapinc.—The amusement of reading is 
among the greatest consolations of life; it is 
t* - nurse of virtue, the upholder in adversity, 
the prop of independence, the support of a just 
pride, the strengthener of elevated opinions ; 
it is the repeller of the scoff and the knave’s 
poison. 








THE WRONG HOUSE. 


BY EDITH WOODLET. 


CHAPTERI. 


Tuk strong family resemblance which each of 
the houses composing Brook Village bore to all 
of the others, often proved yo less puzzling 
than vexatious to such as were strangers in 
the place, when in pursuit of friends and ac- 
quaintances, or persons with whom they wished 
to communicate in the way of business. Among 
the number who had successfully performed 
the feat in question, there being a total absence 
of knockers and door bells, those who came off 
with unscathed knuckles, had reason to bless 
their stars. 

The only domicile which possessed any claim 
to individuality was owned by Mr. Benjamin 
Sedley. This, however, was not owing to any 
difference in size or structure, as in both of 
these respects it was precisely similar to the 
others, and occupied its place with the same 
defiance of the laws of order and regularity. 
The distinction arose from the abundance of 
flowing vines of various descriptions, which, 
having overrun one end of the house, crept 
over the roof, spreading a profusion of foliage 
over the shining shingles, and hanging in 
many a rich and graceful festoon from the 
eaves. Thus, whenever a stranger inquired 
for the house of Mr. Sedley, he needed only to 
be told that it was the one with the vines run- 
ning overit. Some, however, were so partic- 
ular as to give the additional information that 
the grass-plot, in front of the house, and the 
paths winding towards it in different directions 
were bordered with flowers, when peas and 
beans would have been altogether more profit- 
able, and that lots of rosebushes, in every nook 
and corner, stood ready with their thorns to 
lay hold of whatever garment that was so un- 
lucky as to come within their reach. 

But there would sometimes be added, ‘‘ Mr. 
Sedley is as easy as an old shoe. He knows 
that, aside from the income of his farm, he 
has enough to give him and his family a 
good living, and so he not only lets many an 
hour slip away reading a newspaper or some 
book which, ten to one, isn’t true, but lets 
Mabel have as many flowers as she wants. His 
wife is a great worker; and sometimes it frets 
her a good deal to see him waste his time in 
that way, and to have their daughter out 
watering her flowers and clipping off the dead 
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leaves, when she might, like other girls of the 
village, be knitting socks to pay for her ribbons 
and laces.’’ 

It had long been the secret and fondly cher- 
ished wish of Mr. Sedley to have Mabel—who, 
of several children, had alone survived her 
infancy—when she should arrive at a suitable 
age, united in marriage to a young man by the 
name of Philip Inglis. Philip was the only 
child of a dear friend of Mr. Sedley long since 
deceased ; who, being several years older than 
he was, and possessing much force of character 
and a well balanced mind, had, in their earlier 
days, been to him his good genius. When 
they were both married, their friendship for 
each other, as is sometimes the case on enter- 
ing into this new relation, lost none of its 
warmth; and after a while, first in a laughing 
way, and afterwards more seriously, they used 
to speak of the marriage of their children as 
something which might be looked forward to 
as pleasant and desirable. 


Ultimately as Philip, who was six years older 
than Mabel, approached the period of adoles- 
cence, the two friends entered into a sort of 
compact to do what they could when the fitting 
time should arrive to bring about an event, 
which, on many accounts, it appeared to them 
would be an excellent match. But as their 
object was to promote the happiness of their 
children, as well as to gratify themselves, the 
agreement was not made without expressly 
premising that no.coercion should be made use 
of to realize their wishes. 

Mr. Sedley might have thought less of this 
compact had it not formed the principal theme 
of conversation between them the last time 
They parted 
The next 


that he and Mr. Inglis ever met. 
in the evening at rather a late hour. 
morning Mr. Inglis started for the West, whence 
he never returned; an illness contracted soon 
after his arrival having proved fatal. The 
promise thus consecrated by death assumed to 
the survivor an importance and a solemnity 
which made it still more binding. He had, 
however, abstained from making any mention 
of it, even to his wife, although by some in- 
advertent remark, made now and then, she 
shrewdly suspected that he had some one in 
his eye whom he would like for a son-in-law. 
The suspicion led her much oftener and more 
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seriously than she otherwise would have done, 
to think on the subject of Mabel’s marriage as 
an event which, in the common course of things, 
would be likely to take place at no distant 
period. Hence, as was natural enough, the 
slight resentment occasioned by not being con- 
sulted relative to what she considered, tu say 
the least, was of equal importance to her as to 
her husband, rapidly assumed a graver aspect, 
till she finally believed herself an injured and 
slighted woman. 

Things were in this state when one day a 
neighbor, who had just returned from a visit 
to her friends in a distant town, came to the 
door as Mrs. Sedley was passing, and handed 
her a letter. 
schoolmate, and among much miscellaneous 
matter, interesting only to themselves, con- 
tained the following paragraph :— 

‘*By the way, I have been confidentially 
informed, and the information may be depended 
on as correct—that a certain gentleman, who 
at present is boarding with me, contemplates a 
visit to Brook Village ; not for the purpose of 
spying out the land, but, by personal inspection, 
to ascertain if the fame which has gone abroad 
concerning Miss Mabel Sedley’s personalcharms 


It proved to be from an old 


—superior moral and intellectual qualities in- 
clusive—does not transcend the reality. You 
may expect him the twenty-fifth of January ; 
and, knowing by experience that it is sometimes 
productive of much inconvenience to be taken 
by surprise, I thonght I could do no less than 
to let you know. Iam not at liberty to tell his 
name; but I think there can be no doubt but 
that you will like him.” 

In the mean time Mr. Sedley called at the 
post-office, and, as he expected, found an an- 
swer to a letter he had two or three days pre- 
viously sent to Philip Inglis, inviting him to 
Brook Village. Young Inglis, who had only a 
few weeks since returned from Europe, where 
he had for the most part resided since the 
death of his father, accepted Mr. Sedley’s 
invitation with much apparent pleasure, and 
named the twenty-fifth of January as the day, 
when, no unforeseen occurrence preventing, he 
should be at Brook Village. 

‘* Well,” thought Mrs. Sedley, having read 
her letter and put it in her pocket, ‘‘I shall 
make a confidant of no one. If Mr. Sedley 
chooses to be so private about the person he 
wishes Mabel to marry, I will pay him in his 
own coin. I rather think, if I am a woman, I 
can keep a secret.” 

And to confess the truth, she did not overrate 
her reticive capabilities; although, had any 








one observed her closely, it would have been 
readily perceived that she had the appearance 
of one who had a tremendous amount of respon- 
sibility resting on her shoulders. If she had 
actually been one of the pillars of state, it ap- 
parently could not have been greater. 


GHAPTER II. 


‘‘T peLiEve,” said Mrs. Sedley, addressing 
Peggy, her able and faithful assistant, ‘‘ that 
to-morrow is the twenty-fifth of January.”’ 

‘¢ Yes ’m, it is,’’ replied Peggy. 

“*If nothing happens more than I know of, 
you and I must be up an hour before light 
to-morrow morning.’’ 

‘‘ Why, to-morrow isn’t washin’-day,’’ re- 
plied Peggy, who entertained a decided repug- 
nance to rising in the dark, when the weather 
was bleak and cold. 

‘*T know ’tisn’t; but the truth is, I want to 
have a good lot of pies, cakes, and other things 
baked.”’ 

“Do tell!’’ said Peggy. 
company, I s’pose.”’ 

“Yes, lam. But don’t say a word about it 
to Mabel. I shall tell her myself, when the 
proper time comes.”’ 

‘* You’re expectin’ quite a number, I takeit.”’ 

‘*No, only one; but then he may stay a 
’ 


‘* You ’re expectin’ 


number of days.’ 

‘*That is, if Miss Mabel pleases him; and 
there’s no danger but what she will.” 

‘* What put that into your head, Peggy ?”’ 

*‘Oh, I kind of mistrusted when I found 
there was only one comin’, and that one a gen- 
tleman.”’ 

‘* Well, I must own that you’re not fur out 
of the way; but then, as I’ve already said, 
don’t say a word to Mabel about it.”’ 


‘*T don’t know,’’ said Mr. Sedley, as he rose 
from the breakfast-table the next morning, 
‘* but that we may have a gentleman—a friend 
of mine—to take tea with us, and, probably, to 
pass the night. I thought I would mention it 
in season, so as to give you time to make what- 
ever preparation you may think necessary.’ 
And without waiting to give his wife or daughter 
an opportunity to ask questions, he left the 
room. 

The manners and customs of Brook Village 
retained $0 much of the patriarchal simplicity 
of the olden time, that the ‘‘hired girl,’’ as the 
maid-of-all-work was generally termed, so far 
partook of the privileges and immunities of the 
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family she served, as to always sit at the same 
table, and in the evening, when the toils of the 
day were ended, at the same fireside. Nor did 
the mistress of the household disdain to hold 
council with her assistant in a case of emer- 
gency, as in the present instance. 

For some little time, after her husband had 
informed her of the anticipated arrival of a 
friend, Mrs. Sedley was in a state of great per- 
plexity, from which she fell by degrees into 
what is commonly called a brown-study. She 
soon roused herself, however, and went to the 
kitchen, where Peggy had already preceded 
her. 

‘* Now, Peggy,’’ said she, ‘‘ kindle a fire in 
the oven, the first thing you do; and if we 
step round lively, we ’ve got things in such a 
good way, we can have the baking all done be- 
fore dinner. Mabel, as soon as she puts the 
sitting-room in order, will come and make the 
loaf of plum-cake.”’ 

**Who is the gentleman Mr. Sedley is ex- 
pectin’ ?’’ inquired Peggy. 

‘* Of that, 1’m as ignorant as you are; but 
let it be who it will, I must say that I wish he 
hadn’t hit on the twenty-fifth of January to 
make his visit. Where the gentleman J’m 
expectin’ is going to sleep, is more than I can 
tell.”’ 

‘You think ’twill be best for the other one 
to have the parlor chamber ?’’ 

““ He must have it. You know that Mr. Sed- 
ley said ’twas a friend of his.” 

‘* Well, accordin’ to my mind, the room over 
the kitchen is good enough for anybody.”’ 

“So it is; but then you know there’s no 
getting to it without going up the back stairs.”’ 

‘*It’s the best thing that can be done, any- 
how. After dinner, if I furbish up the old 
bureau and tables—they ’re real mahogany 
and no make-believe—and put the best patch- 
work quilt on the bed, and a fresh wreath of 
winter-green around the lookin’-glass, I kind 
of think ’twill do.”’ 

‘‘It will be comfortable, to say the least. 
Now, Peggy, I will tell you what I mistrust,” 
said Mrs. Sedley, lowering her voice, and as- 
suming a confidential air. 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” said Peggy, ‘‘ if your 
thoughts have taken the same turn mine have.”’ 

‘*You remember that, one day a few weeks 
ago, I told you I had a strong suspicion Mr. 
Sedley had somebody in his mind he intended 
for a son-in-law.” , 

** Yes, indeed, I remember every word you 
told me. I knew well enough that was what 
you were thinking about.” 








‘* Well, between you and me, I hav’n’t the 
least doubt but that the friend he is expecting 
to-day, is the identical person he has had so 
long in his eye.”’ 

‘*It is plain as day that it is. 
idea who it is ?”’ 

‘‘ None in the world; but I do think that a 
mother should be allowed to have a voice in 
selecting a husband for her only daughter.”’ 

*¢ Just my mind.”’ 

‘“‘If he should prove to be awkward and ill- 
bred, Mabel won’t have anything to say to 
him, I know.”’ 

‘* That ’s what she won’t.”’ 

‘¢ And it’s a comfort to me to know it.’’ 

** And to me, too,’’ replied Peggy. 


Have you any 


CHAPTER III. 


As was mentioned in the first chapter, the 
vines clambering up the side, and spreading 
themselves over the roof of Mr. Sedley’s house, 
made it easy to be recognized by the stranger, 
that is, in the milder seasons of the year; but 
in the winter, when roofs, gardens, and fields, 
and not unfrequently, even the fences were 
buried beneath the snow, it lost its individu- 
ality. This, particularly when it was a busier 
day than usual, was the cause of much annoy- 
ance, on account of the frequency which a 
sharp, impatient rap was heard at the outer 
door, which commonly proved to proceed from 
a stranger in pursuit of some one quite different 
from the gentlemanly owner. 

The twenty-fifth of January proved to be no 
exception. Peggy, in an earnest, energetic way, 
which showed that she fully realized the im- 
portance of her task, was rolling out some puff 
paste for cranberry tarts; and Mabel, under 
the eye of her mother, who, at the same time, 
was attending to such miscellaneous duties as 
always will come up ready to be done, was 
deep in the mysteries of mixing, in due pro- 
portion, the numerous ingredients for a plum 
cake, when there was a summons at the door, 
louder, and more imperative than usual. 

‘There, Mabel,’’ said Peggy, ‘‘ you must go 
this time, for my hands are all covered with 
flour.’’ 

**No, I’ll go myself,’? said Mrs. Sedley, 
glancing as she spoke at the coarse homespun 
apron, which her daughter had put on to shield 
her neat gingham dress, and the impromptu 
turban made of a gay silk handkerchief. 

This last picturesque addition to her toilet 
had been hastily assumed for the purpose of 
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saving her hair from being powdered by the 
vigorous way Peggy had of bringing her rolling- 
pin down upon the puff-paste, after giving it a 
plentiful sprinkling of flour. 

‘¢ There ’s no knowing,’’ thought Mrs. Sedley, 
as she hastened to the door, *‘ but ’tis the very 
gentleman I’m expecting; and I should be 
sorry to have him see Mabel at such a disad- 
vantage, as first impressions are sometimes 
hard to get rid of.’’ 

It, however, proved to be the wife of a well- 
to-do villager by the name of Grant. 

** Will you walk in?’’ said Mrs. Sedley in an 
the 
she found that instead of the gentleman it was 
nobody but Mrs. Grant, went back to the 
kitchen; and her thoughts, in some inexplicable 


absent manner; for her heart, moment 


way, were getting tangled up with the sugar, 
citron, spices, and pluris, and other good things 
destined to enter into the composition of the 
cake, which, in her own mind, she intended 
should be a satisfactory proof of her daughter’s 
culinary skill. 

But Mrs. Grant was full of her own thoughts 
and plans, which prevented her from noticing 
the lack of cordiality in Mrs. Sedley’s invitation. 

‘Well, there ’s such a cold, biting air, I 
“but I’m 
desp’rate hurry, and mustn’t stop more ’n two 


guess I will,’’ she replied ; in a 


minutes.’’ 

Mrs. Sedley conducted her into the sitting- 
room, and handed her a chair. 

‘Now this is what I call comfortable,” said 
Mrs. Grant, bending over the fire, and spread- 
ing her hands so as to catch the warm, crimson 
glow. 
sharp morning, hadn’t it been a case of neces- 


**T shouldn’t have ventured out this 


sity. Acertain person, who lives at a distance, 
is coming to the village to-day, and we ’re ex- 
pecting that he will come and take tea with us. 
We shall be obliged to make rather a substan- 
tial meal of it, for ’tisn’t much likely he’ll 
stop by the way to get any dinner, and so as 
Mr. Grant was busy, I had to go to the store 
myself for a few necessaries. I might have 
sent Dolly, but she’s no hand at a bargain, 
and besides, I wanted her to finish her new 
dress to wear this evening. You ’re naturally 
of a quick discernment, and will understand 
why I want her to look well as possible, when 
I tell you that the person we ’re expecting is a 
bachelor, well off in the world, and a suitable 
age for her. They ’ve never seen each other 
yet; but my brother Sam’s wife sent us word 
about him—he’s her nephew—and says he’s 
one of the steadiest, most industrious young 
men she ever saw.”’ 
VOL. Lxv1.—20 





‘* But I thought Dolly was to be married to 
Alfred March, in a few months ?’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose she’s made up her mind 
to have him. In her eye, there isn’t another 
person in the whole world equal to him, and he 
thinks the same of her. But Mr. Grant has 
given out word, since we heard about this other 
one, that if she does have Alfred, he ’ll cut her 
off with a single shilling.”’ 

‘*And you are expecting this other one to- 
day ?’”’ said Mrs. Sedley, emphasizing the last 
word, and who was so much struck with the 
similarity of Mrs. Grant’s expectations and her 
own, that for the moment she ceased to think 
of the jeopardy to which the plum-cake might 
be subjected. 

‘* Yes, sister Lucy said that he would be 
obliged to come to Brook Village, the twenty- 
fifth, on business.”’ 

At this moment the clock commenced strik- 
ing ten. 

‘‘T’d no thought ’twas so late,’’ said Mrs. 
Grant, quickly rising, and muffling her throat 
and chin with two or three extra folds of her 
scarlet comforter. 

Ere the last stroke of the clock had died 
away, the door was closed behind her, and in 
breathless haste Mrs. Sedley went back to the 
kitchen. 

‘*T was so afraid that you would make some 
mistake about the cake,’’ said she. 

Her mind, however, was put to rest by the 
satisfactory Mabel 
through the strict questioning to which she 
subjected her, and she resumed her task as 
superintendent, undisturbed by any misgiv- 


manner in which went 


ings. 

‘‘You think my young friend is a regular 
gormandizer, I imagine,’’ said Mr. Sedley, who 
had occasion to enter the kitchen. 

‘“‘There’s no knowing that he will be the 
only one who will be here to-night,’’ said Mrs. 
Sedley, which, by the peculiar way in which 
she modulated her voice, amounted to an as- 
sertion. 

Mr. Sedley directed his eyes towards his wife, 
for a moment, with a questioning look, but 
perceiving that her attention was, apparently, 
concentrated on some culinary process, withont 
further remark left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘‘THERE, Peggy, we can have supper ready 
at ten minutes’ warning,’”’ said Mrs. Sedley, 
with a look of satisfaction, as her eye, for a 


‘ 
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moment, rested on the cold chicken and nicely 
sliced ham which filled two large plates, and 
then ran along the row of pies, and other 
etceteras, which she considered proper for the 
occasion, P 

‘* Yes, and less, too, if it wasn’t for the toast.”’ 

‘We must wait till they both come,” said 
Mrs. Sedley. 

** Yes, till they both come, 
** and that won’t be till the stage comes, half an 


” repeated Peggy, 


hour after sunset.” 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if the gentleman I’m 
looking for should come in some kind of vehicle 
of his own.’’ 

** You don’t think,’’ said Peggy, opening her 
eyes considerably wider than usual, ‘‘that he 
will come with a carriage on runners, and a 
span of horses ?”’ 

‘«’Twouldn’t be a mite strange if he should.” 

** Well, I never.’’ 

**You’ve put the chamber to rights ?” 

“Certainly; everything is just like wax- 
work.”’ 

‘* Has Mabel done dressing yet ?”’ 

** Yes’m, and has come down into the settin’- 
room, lookin’ as fresh and beautiful as a pink 
posy.”’ 

‘You had better go and change your dress 
now.”’ 

‘‘ Well, it is about time, I believe. Which 
do you advise me to wear, my purple calico, or 
crimson cashmere ?”’ 

With such 
black hair and eyes as yours, ’twill be alto- 


** Your cashmere, by all means. 


gether the most becoming.”’ 

Half an hour afterward they were all sitting 
by the fire—Mr. Sedley reading a newspaper, 
Mrs. Sedley and Peggy with their knitting, and 
Mabel looking at the plates of the Lady’s Book, 
being too full of expectation to read, when there 
was a loud knock at the door. 

“Them raps were given by a hand that has 
a good deal of muscle and sinner in it—one 
that’s more used to wieldin’ an axe than 
rappin’ at a door, if I ’ve any skill at guessin’,’’ 
said Peggy. 

At the same time she started up from her 
chair and threw aside her knitting-work in so 
much haste, and in such a flurry of spirits, 
that the ball of yarn fell to the floor, which 
puss, still retaining a vivid recollection of the 
frolicsome days of her kittenhood, and forget- 
ting that her toilet was unfinished, one side of 
her face still remaining unwashed, proceeded 
to put in motion. 

“There, I’ll give up beat,’’ said Peggy, 
nearly out of breath, and assuming an upright 
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position, after numerous futile attempts—some 
of which involved the necessity of dodging the 
corner of a table, others of ducking beneath it— 
to follow and capture puss in her lively and 
nimble gyrations. 

And it was provoking, the audacious way in 
which the cat would hit the ball, sending it 
half way across the floor, and then, with a 
saucy, hilarious bound, spring after it, just in 
time to escape the upraised hand, ready to 
pounce upon her. Meanwhile the yarn, in 
rapid convolutions winding in and out among 
the legs of chairs and tables, must, in its de- 
vious and intricate course, have been a match 
for the clue which guided fair Rosamond to her 
bower. 

There now came a second knock louder than 
the first. 

*“T’ll go to the door, Peggy,’’ said Mr. 
Sedley, putting aside his newspaper. 

** Well, Squire, I shall be dreadful obleeged 
to you if you will,’’ she replied; ‘‘and I ’li try 
and get the yarn untangled and. wound up; 
for if I don’t, it’s crossed this way, that way, 
and t’other, so that whoever is come will think 
we ’ve been spreadin’a net for him. And now, 
Miss Mabel, if you don’t want to have Tiny’s 
ears cuffed, you must put her away from 
here.”’ 

‘*She seems to know how to take care of her 
ears pretty well,’’ said Mabel, laughing, at the 
same time putting Tiny into the kitchen, who 
was much less shy of her than Peggy. She 
then so energetically and successfully ad- 
dressed herself to the task of assisting, Peggy 
to disentangle the yarn, that, by the time her 
father returned, conducting a man who might 
have been thirty years old, there was little 
reason to apprehend that Peggy’s fears would 
be realized. 

The stranger was a large, full-breasted man, 
several inches above the medium height. He 
entered the room with a careless, swinging gait, 
as if he felt certain that he could not be other- 
wise than a welcome guest. It was easy to see 
that his coarse, flaxen hair had been accus- 
tomed to have its own will and way, by the 
manner it bristled up in little obstinate, inde- 
pendent tufts, round a forehead neither high 
nor expansive, and of a hue which might with 
as much propriety have been likened to bronze 
as Parian marble. Butif his forehead was small, 
the same could not be said of the rest of his 
face, which had in breadth attained a develop- 
ment truly surprising, and to which his nose— 
diminutive by contrast—on account of the 
sudden and unexpected upward turn of its 
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snubbed extremity, gave an expression which 
seemed to waver in a singular manner between 
gayety and gravity. 

If the width of his face was remarkable, that 
of his mouth was marvellous. It was, how- 
ever, a good-natured looking mouth, suggest- 
ive of what is termed a good hearty laugh. As 
for his hand, Peggy made a good guess when 
she said it was one that had a good deal of 
‘muscle and sinner’’ in it, while the space 
covered by his feet gave ample assurance that 
he was supported on a firm foundation. 

‘The 
tioned that you were expecting,’’ said Mr. 
Sedley, addressing his wife, a merry smile 


gentleman, I apprehend, you men- 


lurking in his bright gray eyes. 
‘I supposed it to be the one you were ex- 


pecting,’’ said she, in a suppressed voice. 
‘Yes, she was expecting me,’’ answered 


the stranger, and I supposed you were too.” 


Then turning to Mrs. Sedley, ‘‘ You of course 
got the letter telling you that I should be here 
the twenty-fifth of January.’’ 

“Yes, I received a letter telling me that I 
might expect a gentleman the twenty-fifth,’’ she 
replied. 

** Well, 
and glad enough was I; for, as you ’re all a set 
of strangers to me, I should ’ave felt kind of 
shame-faced—bashful like, to come 
you ’re expectin’ me. 
ley, as I s’pose she told you. 

**You had better lay aside your thick great- 
coat, and take a seat by the fire, Mr. Dowley,’’ 
said Mr. Sedley, with an amused.look. 

** Don’t care if I do,’’ 

There was a silence after he had divested 
himself of his outside garment, and took the 
proffered chair, 
tently into the fire. 


she told me that she wrote to you, 


without 


My name is Simon Dow- 
” 


was Simon’s answer. 


during which he looked in- 
After 
Sedley, apparently with the in- 


awhile he turned 
towards Mrs. 
tention of addressing her, 
what to say. 

**She told you what I was coming for, didn’t 
she ?’’ said he, at last, after several] times clear- 
ing his throat. 

Mrs. Sedley assented by a slight and rather 
stiff inclination of her head. 

**T thought so, 
fied nod at the perfect understanding which he 
imagined existed between them, and then, 


but seemed at a loss 


” said he, with a little satis- 


careless 
glance, his eyes rested with a look of great 
compiacency on Peggy, who, at the same mo- 
ment being occupied in looking at him, was 
taken by surprise, and 30 abashed that she 
turned nearly the color of her crimson cashmere. 


passing over Mabel with a quick, 





i. 


After this there was another lapse into si- 
lence, during which Simon Dowley’s hand was 
buried in the depths of his coat-pocket. At 
length it was slowly drawn thence, with an 
orange in it. 

‘**She sent her love to you,’ 
Sedley, ‘‘and told me to give you this, 


said he to Mrs. 
*cause 
oranges, perhaps, were scarce in Brook Village. 
There, I ’ll lay it down on the table, seein’ that 
you ’re busy with your knittin’-work.”’ 

The hand was a second time buried in the 
coat-pocket, and another 
and finer looking than the first, was brought to 
light. 

‘IT beg your pardon, ma’am,’’ said he, nod- 
ding to Mrs. Sedley, ‘‘ but she told me that I 
must give her the big one. You’d understand 


orange, much larger 


such matters,’’ she said, and without turning 
his head in the least, though he threw a glance 
towards her out of the corner of his eye, he 
offered the orange to Peggy. 
Looking still redder than before, 
possible, she took it mechanically. 


if that were 
For nearly 
a minute, as if she had discovered something 
quite out of the common way about it, she 
kept her eyes fastened on its golden rind, at 
the same time turning it nervously over and 
over in her hands. She then rose, and with a 
half regretful, 
approached Mabel. 

‘“‘The orange was sent to you,”’ 
‘*He has made a mistake.”’ 

‘*No, no, I hav’n’t,’”? interposed Dowley, 
‘* She told me how you looked, and 


solemn, yet very positive look, 


said she. 


eagerly. 
I knew you the minute I set eyes on you. I 
like your looks—like ’em better ’n I expected 
to. And the little one, she’s well enough— 
good in her place, I dare say; hav’n’t a word 
to say aginst her—don’t wish to slight her. 
But what do you s’pose such little morsels of 
hands as hers would be good for to make butter 
and cheese, and to do the b’ilin’ and bakin’, 
washin’ and ironin’ for a dozen or more, to say 
nothin’ of—” 

What more there was to be added to the list 
remained undisclosed, the enumeration being 
cut short by another knock at the door. 

Peggy, not without a secret longing to re- 
tain the gift so persistently pressed upon 
her, had, after 


sented to Mrs. Sedley, 


placing it by the orange pre- 
gone back to her chair ; 
and as the only available resource to throw off 
a little of the nervous excitement occasioned 
by being the object of Simon Dowley’s admira- 
tion instead of Mabel, bent over her knitting, 
and commenced making her needles fly, as if 


she was working on a wager. She started at 
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this second summons at the door, as if roused 
from a dream. But Mr. Sedley had already 
risen. 

‘Sit still, Peggy, I prefer to go myself,” 
said he; for, seen through the dimness of the 
twilight shadows, there was something in the 
air of the person he caught a glance of, as he 
passed the window, so strongly reminding him 
of the friend of his earlier days, that he knew 
it must be Philip Inglis. 

After an absence of a few moments, during 
which could be heard words of warm and cordial 
greeting, Mr. Sedley returned with a young 
man whose appearance, in respect, 
formed the greatest possible contrast to Simon 


every 


Dowley’s. 

The very atmosphere of the room seemed to 
change at his entrance, bringing with him, as 
he did, that peculiar air of elegance and refine- 
ment, the charm of which lies in its being per- 
fectly simple and unostentatious, and above 
all, the true type of sincerity, which artifice, 
however carefully veiled, must ever fail to 
successfully imitate. That he possessed this 
last-named attribute, which the poet apostro- 
phizes as the first of virtues, Mabel seemed to 
have an intuitive perception; though it was 
not till weeks afterward that she realized with 
what certainty, by the confidence it inspires, it 
finds its way to the heart, appealing to its 
sympathies, and holding dominion over its 
affections. 

Now, at his first arrival, she thought com- 
paratively little of him, except in connection 
with her father, whom never in her life had 
she seen look so noble and so animated, and 
with a countenance so radiant with those kind- 
lier feelings of humanity, of which, had cir- 
cumstances permitted him to find his true 
place in ¢ ciety, it would have been seen that 
he possessed a liberal share. 

Long before the evening drew to a close, 


Mabel saw that the intellectual resources of 


his young friend were such as to oblige him to 
This afforded 
her great satisfaction ; for she had many times 
thought, since she had been old enough to 
turn her attention to such subjects, that the 
treasures of her father’s mind were running to 


look about him rather sharply. 


waste ; or what was nearly as bad, lying dor- 
mant, from the lack of opportunity to bring 
them into action. 

Mr. Sedley had lost no time in introducing 
the newly-arrived guest as Philip Inglis, who 
had recently returned from England, where he 
had resided for the last ten years. 

**Then,’’ said Mrs. Sedley, *‘ he must be the 











son of the deceased friend of yours, to whom, 
as you have often told me, you were in your 
youthful days much indebted.” 

‘Yes,’’ he replied. 

‘‘ Which of itself would be sufficient to in- 
sure him a warm and hearty welcome,”’ said 
she, offering him her hand. 

As for Simon Dowley, when he found that 
the name of the lady with whom he had placed 


himself on such easy, familiar footing, was 


Sedley, words would fail to describe the look 
of astonishment and blank dismay which took 
the place of the self-satisfied expression which 
had pervaded his broad, shining countenance. 
He looked alternately at her and Mr. Sedley, 
now and then snatching a furtive, jealous 
glance at the newly-arrived guest, as if he 
feared that his presence might endanger his 
chance of obtaining the good graces of Peggy. 
Meanwhile, he listened intently to all that was 
said, never ounce closing his mouth, as if he 
imagined it was a medium through which infor- 
mation might be received, as well as commu- 
nicated. 

But as nothing occurred to confirm the sus- 
picion that in Philip Inglis he would find a 
sier in his mind; and 


opportunity afforded by the first 


rival, he began to feel e 
seizing the 
pause in the conversation, he took his stand in 
the centre of the apartment, and first, with a 
blue and white cotton handkerchief, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, he gave it a 
flourish by way of commanding attention. 

‘‘Good people,” said he, ‘it makes me feel 
kind of sorry to break in upon you when you 
seem so glad and sociable; but I want to jest 
say a few words, for I begin to kind of mistrust 
that I’ve got into the wrong pew, as the sayin’ 
is. Now, in the first place, ma’am,’’ and he 
looked at Mrs. Sedley, ‘‘if you think it isn’t 
iil-mannered to ask, I should like to know if 
the letter you and I said somethin’ about, was 
from my Aunt Lucy Dowley ?” 
‘“‘It was not. I didn’t even know that there 
was such a person.” 

“Jest as I mistrusted. I’ve got into the 
wrong pew—that is to say, into the wrong 
house.”’ 

‘¢ And where did you intend to go ?”’ inquired 
Mr. Sedley. 

“To Mr. 
Grant ?”’ 

‘*Yes, very well.’’ 

‘*You see that Miss Grant is my Aunt Lucy’s 
sister by the way of marriage; but this is the 
first time I was ever in Brook Village, and she 
and Mr. Grant are both strangers to me, and so 


Grant’s. You know Jonathan 
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THE WRONG HOUSE, 





heir darter. When I first come I thought 


is t 

that was she.’’ And he pointed to Peggy. 
I seemed to have an idee all the time, that 
Aunt Lucy said that the gal’s name was Dolly; 
but concluded that my memory didn’t serve 
me. I’d ruther ’ave given the best pair of 
oxen I have in the barn, than that she—I mean 
her you cali Peggy—should turn out to be the 
wrong one, partly ’cause Aunt Lucy wrote to 
Miss Grant to give her a hint that I was on the 
look-out for somebody to take care of the dairy, 
and do the cookin’, and sich like—a pardner 
for life, you know—not hired help—and gave 
her to understand that it was more likely than 
not, that her darter Dolly would suit me.” 

‘You thought there was no danger but that 
you would suit her,’”’ said Mrs. Sedley. 

“IT declare, now, I never thought of that, 
and I don’t believe that Aunt Lucy did.”’ 

“*Tf I’m not much mistaken,”’ said Mr. Sed- 
ley, ‘‘a worthy, industrious young man by 
the name of Alfred March, would be Dolly 
Grant’s choice before you, or any one else.”’ 

**T wonder if she ’d be his ?”’ said Simon. 
replied Mrs. 


‘*Mrs. Grant said as much to me, no 


‘There can be no doubt of it,’’ 
Sedley. 
longer ago than this morning. She told me, 
oo, that she was expecting some one from out 


‘ 


of town, and you are undoubtedly the person 
she meant.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Simon, ‘now that I’ve got 
the lay of the land, as ‘twere, I’m glad I come 
to the wrong house, for I don’t believe that 
Dolly Grant can hold a candle to this black- 
eyed gal. 


There are a good many sects 1n the 


g 
world, and among the rest, the fair sect: but 
for all so many belong to it, I’ve lived hard 
upon forty year, though folks say I might pass 
for thirty, and never came across one of ’em 
before that lited me. And now,’’ and he 
edged up to the place where Peggy sat knitting 


fast as ever, ‘‘if you’re willin’ to be my pard- 
ner for lif de I’m willin’ to be yours. If you 


ain’t willin’ jest say so; if youa 


e, say nothin’, 
Maybe, 
tell you now, for ’twill help you 


hundred 


for silence gives consent, you know. 


I may as w 


to make up your mind, that I own a 


acre farm, well stocked, and that nobody raises 


~ 


nore corn, pertaters, wheat, and all kinds of 


rrain than I do. The house and the other 


-_ 9 


uildin’s are in good repair, all of ’em painted 
red, and look gay asalark. Andthenl’vea 
good horse, and a purty little shay ; and when 
I don’t want the horse to plough or harrow, he 


and the shay will be at your service, to go to 


the store and trade, or ride round jest where 
you ’ve a fancy to. The horse is as steady as 


20* 


251 


a mill, anda woman can drive him as well asa 
man. 

This off-hand, business-like manner presented 
a new phase, in the art of courtship, to the 
mind of Peggy, conflicting with all her precon- 
ceived opinions of its peculiar usages and pro- 
prieties. At first there were vague, half-formed 
thoughts floating in her mind, which, had her 
skill in language enabled her to @tter them, 
would have been not unlike those expressed 


by Juliet, when she said to Romeo, 
‘‘T’ll frown and be perverse, d say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo 

But the panoramic view of the hundred-acre 
farm, with its herds and flocks, its waving fields 
of corn and grain, and last, not least, of her- 
self, seated in the ‘‘ purty little shay”’ on her 
way to the store ‘‘to trade,’’ which presented 
itself to her mental vision, outweighed her 
scruples when put in the balance against them. 
She, therefore, kept her eyes steadfastly fixed 
on her work, and ‘‘ gave no sign,’’ except the 
involuntary one of reddening up to the roots of 
her hair. 

‘‘Tt’s a bargain !’’ exclaimed Dowley, after 
waiting long enough to feel fied that she 
intended to remain silent, and, at the same 
time, bringing his hands together asa visible 
sign of ratifying the compact, so suddenly and 
with so much foree, as to sound like the explo- 
sion of a pistol, and so startling his intended, 
that she dropped at least half a dozen stitches. 


ii 
‘¢ Now,’’ said he, se 5° to Mr. Grant’s, 
and tell ’em about Aunt Lucy, and try and get 


ly know that I sha’n’t put 


- 
a eh nce to eu J 


myself in the way of this Alfred March you 
think she has a likin’ for.”’ 

‘* What if you should like Dolly better than 
you expect?’ asked Mabel, a little mischiev- 
ously. 

‘* No danger of that,’’ he r plied. ‘“*T ain’t 
; fle-minded ones. 


Bes des, a 


one of your whif 
bargain is a bargain; when I make one, I 


? 


al’ays cale’late to stick to it, l] 


and so will you,”’ 
said he, directing his speech to Peggy. ‘‘I 
know by your looks that you ’re no more whiffle- 
minded than I am.’’ 

At first Mr. Sedley insisted that he should 
stay to supper; but he said that he was ex- 
pected to Mr. Grant’s ; and Mrs. Sedley, recall- 
ing to mind the preparation they had made for 
him, knew that they would be disappointed 
should he fail to go. She, however, in con- 
sideration of the pains Peggy had been at in 

furbishing up the chamber,’’ invited him to 


return, and pass the night with them, an 
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invitation which he accepted with undisguised 
yratification. 

‘* But how am I to find where they live ?’’ 
said Simon, when he had put on his great coat, 
and was ready to start; ‘‘ for the houses here 

re all as much alike as so many peas.”’ 

His anxiety was speedily terminated by the 
entrance of the man who superintended the 


farm-work, who undertook to be his escort. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘* So, after all, Mr. Simon Dowley wasn’t the 
gentleman expecting ?”? said Mr. 


Sedley to his wife, in a slightly bantering tone. 


you were 
She made an unsuccessful attempt to call up 
an angry frown, but smiled instead, as she an- 
swered in the negative. 

Before there was time to say anything more, 
Philip Ing lis rose, all l presented to Mrs. Sedley 
a little billet. 

‘* Pardon my forgetfulness in not handing it 
Mrs. 


lady with whom I ’ve been board- 


to you before,’ said he. ‘It is from 


ing since my return to my native land, who 
informed me that you were an old friend and 
schoolmate of hers.”’ 


‘*The bearer of this, Mr. Philip Inglis, is the 
gentleman I wrote you about,” was all that the 
billet contained. 

** You wish to know if I was expecting Simon 
Dowley,”’ said she to her husband, when she 
had finished reading it, ‘‘ and I now ask you if 
Mr. Inglis is the gentleman you were expect- 
ing ?’’ 

eee fs.” 

‘* As I suspected ; and I am glad to find that 
we agree, where I supposed we disagreed,’’ she 
udded, 

Mrs. Sedley answered the questioning looks 
of her husband and 


ark had involuntarily elicited, 


mentally. 

laughter, which her in- 
quiry and rem 
them that Mrs. Leonard had writ- 
that she 


visit from a gentleman the 


by informing 
ten her, some week or two since, 
might expect a 
twenty-fifth of January, whose name she did 
not mention, but who, as she found by the 
line just received, was Mr. Inglis. 

**At which I am heartily glad,’’ said Mr. 
‘for. to confess the truth, though I 


hope [’m not deficient in what is required by 


Sedley ; 


the laws of hospitality, another guest, while 
Philip Inglis is here, would, I believe, as far as 
Iam concerned, be regarded as a kind of super- 
numerary, whose presence would willingly be 


dispensed with—always excepting’’—and he 





looked at Peggy—‘“‘ our newly-acquired friend, 
Simon Dowley.”’ 

Instead of remaining only a few days at Brook 
Village, as he had at first intended, Philip 
Inglis continued to linger till the days grew 
into weeks. His ostensible reason for so doing 
was to sketch some of the fine mountain scenery 
in the vicinity of Brook Village, presenting, at 
this season of the year, as at all others, new 
and varied aspects with each atmospherical 
change ; for, though a lawyer by profession, he 
was an amateur artist. 

For a time he suffered himself to be deluded 
into the belief that this was the real cause of 
his delay. 
himself no longer, 
of the fallacy in which he had been indulging, 


At last, however, he could deceive 
and when fully convinced 


he was not long in becoming aware that he had 
yielded himself to the thrall of the sweet and 
silent spells which Mabel innocently and un- 
wittingly had woven around him, and which, 
for that very reason, were more irresistibly 
But the golden meshes, such as 


She, 


fascinating. 
held him in bondage, had not spared her. 
too, was a prisoner. 
Thus, 
) 


spread his ermine robe over plain and upland, 


when in due time winter had again 
Mr. Sedley’s long cherished wish was realized 
by seeing his daughter the wife of his deceased 
Nor was Mrs. &¢ 


with the match than her husband. 


friend’s son. lley less pleased 


Simon Dowley proved that he was as stable 
minded as he had claimed to be; the attractions 
of Dolly Grant having had no power to make 
him waver in his affection and loyalty to the 
less youthful Peggy, however hastily they had 
been bestowed. 

They were married soon after the gathering 
in of the next harvest. Simon having no little 
pride in being able to install his newly-married 
wife as mistress of his home, at a time when 
the cellar, granary, and other places of storage 
were filled to overflowing with the produce o! 
his farm. 

‘‘T ain’t sorry yet, and guess I sha’n’t be 
very soon, that I went to the wrong house, 


said he, in answer to an old acquaintance, who 


undertook to rally him about falling in love at 
first sight. 
go into the house rainy days ; 


‘*T al’ays used to kind of dread t 
my old house 


keeper, who was a well-meanin’ woman in her 


way, used to look so dull and gloomy. Bu 


Peggy al’ays looks so cheery, and steps round 
so brisk and lively, that I don’t care the value 


I can tell 


you that the sunshine of a bright, comely- 


of astraw whether it rains or shines. 
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RIDING. 





lookin’ face will go a deal further in the way 
of cheerin’ a man up, when he’s down-hearted, 
than the brightest that ever shone from a 
June sky.”’ 

And Peggy appeared to be well-satisfied to be 
the mistress of the red house, and with the 
enjoyment of the privileges thereto annexed, 
particularly when her domestic duties for the 
day —to make use of her own expression—were 
fairly and squarely done, that of taking an 
airing in the ‘‘shay,’’ either with or without 
her husband, as might be most convenient. 

‘*Tf Simon isn’t handsome, he is good,’’ she 
said, the first time Mrs. Sedley made her a 
visit ; ‘‘and then his takin’ a fancy to me was 
the means of making Mr. Grant and his wife 
consent to-the match between Dolly and Alfred 
March, who were just suited to each other.” 

If additional proof were wanting that Simon 
Dowley was sincere in felicitating himself on 
his good fortune in going to the wrong house, 
it might have been found in the following 
record in his Account Book, hedged in, so as 
to keep it from being mixed up with charges 
of sundry edibles, furnished to some neighbor 


not so fortunate as to own a farm, by some 


very remarkable-looking scrollwork done in 


red and blue ink :— 


** PRIVIT MEMRANDUM. 
25th of Jinwerry, 1S—, the most fortinit day 
of my life. Take notis. It he day I went 
to the ’rong howse. So. DD.” 
— _ + 27oese > - 


A FEW REMARKS ABOUT RIDING, FOR LADIES AND 


sEFORE I commence my subject, I must offer 


lly and justly-exe 


a few of those gener: ‘rated 


things—a few prefatory remarks. I offer them 
in order that my purpose may be clearly under- 
stood at this the starting-point, and that so my 
endeavors may not lay me open to the derision 
of the thoroughly initiated. 

It is a very customary thing to say, that a 
writer treats the special subject he writes upon 
as if he alone knew aught about it» and as if 
the subject alone was an interesting thing to 

And this is stated in a 
manner that implies that a certain amount of 


the world at large. 


self-sufficiency is imputed to him; and a cer- 
attached 
to his manner of carrying through that which 


he has undertaken, 


tain amount of discredit is, therefore. 


Now this is a natural, but at the same time 
permit me to observe, an unjust accusation. 
It is utterly impossible to teach the few who 
need teaching, and who wish tobe taught, with- 
out boring the many who do not require it, 
with that of which they have heard before. 

Another thing ; the subject treated of may not 
be an all-absorbing one, or pre-eminent above 
all others, even in the mind of the author; still, 
unless he writes as if it were, he will not write 
well. Precision and earnestness must be his 
down to the smallest point, if a single lesson is 
to be conveyed, a single attention claimed. 

Now I have not taken up a subject on which 
I am indifferent, consequently there will be no 
assumption of interest in my manner of writing, 
for not only do I dearly love riding, but I dearly 
love horses. I have had many happy hours in 
their company—much cordial, quiet sympathy 


rted friends amongst 


from them—many true-hea 
them. This being the case, that which I say 
about them comes from the heart, and is not 
got up for the occasion with labor and difficult 
y be hop 
r, who, at the age of 


of an even-minded, 


These remarks can d to bene- 
fit the small town-bred 1: 


back 


smooth-stepping pony, and under the vigilant 





five, is placed on the 





supervision of a riding-master. They are for 


ve to 


the use of those who, like myself, may ha 


practise riding in a very rough school and owe 


to it all the pleasure of a far-off country life. 
The little child—and it is for childish learners 

that these first pages are penned—running wild 

in the freedom of the country, will be sure, 


when very young indeed to find her way into 
The horses will ‘‘draw’’ her sure- 
ly—the great strong horses, who carry Papa to 


l oroverthe farm. Let her go 


the stables. 


the hunting-fiel 





do not attempt to check her, if you mean that 
she shall ride in after-life, not simply sit upon 
a horse. Above all, do not check her, if she is 


going up fearlessly to the horses. <A 
tempered horse will never kick, 
bite a child, if that child is taught that it must 
not clap, pinch, or startle the horse, that to de 
so is to tease, and that teasing is another word 
for cruelty, and, 
punished. 

If the child likes the horse, is not afraid of it, 
the horse will like the child, 


at the sour 


and never teases it, 


and will soon go over, lof the little 
voice or step, with a promptitude not even its 


groom can command. Take her 
when you visit your horses in the morning 
let your little daughter’s be the hand that gives 


the bit of sugar or the carrot; these trifling 


attentions will cement the friendship wonder- 
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fully. The bond will soon be a strong one, and 
when the child is old enough to sit upon its back, 
that horse may be trusted to carry her. 

No matter what he is; he may be the showi- 
est goer in the stable; he may have a mouth so 
hard that he tests the muscles of a man’s arm; 
or one so fine that an untoward jerk will bring 
him upon his haunches. For the child he 
knows and likes—for the child who knows, likes, 
and is not aj ‘of him, he will be perfectly safe. 


Let him feel—no human being will be quicker 
to feel it—that the responsibility is with him, 
and he will deserve it. 

The child must possess unbounded confidence 
in the horse, and in her own intentions, but 
not a fool-hardy reliance on a skill she does not 
possess. Teach her, before she begins to prac 
tise the accomplishments, that when the horse 
simply purposes to do that which is right and 
proper for him to do, that he is not to be idly 
thwarted. 


Place her before him as he stands ready sad- 


lled: let him be patted by her, and spoken to 
by her. Encourage him to lower his crest and 


turn his head round sufliciently to enable him 
» see who it is that you are putting on his back 
} 


make the youthful equestrian mount 


| 


from 


our hand ifshe possibly can). Then place the 
ins (they had better be double ones) rapidly 

Lcorrectly in her hands, and make the groom 
nit hold of } 


ind the child alone together, if neither have 


head direetly. Leavethe horse 


before approve 1 themselves to be of a bad dis- 


position. He has a little friend on his back, 





he is only ‘‘on” instead of ‘*‘ by the side of,”’ 


in animal she loves ; they may be safely trusted 
to their own devices. 


I say the reins had better be double. because I 


hink those who commence with the single rein 


vill not afterwards adjust their fingers to the 
louble ones with the rapidity that is not only 
lesirable bute ntial. Whereas, ifaccustomed 
to it from the first, the tiny hand of the lady 


ind the reins arrange themselves to each other 


in a moment. 

The litt girl should be made tostand inthe 
correct position for mounting, even if she is too 
s to place her hand on the pummel. Her 
veight will be too small to render aid from her- 
self necessary; but teach her that there are 


only two ways of getting on a horse—a right 
way and a wrong way; and that you intend 


from the first that she shall mount properly. 


She must stand close to the horse’s side with 
the reins already in her hands. I think it has a 
slovenly air, and is asort of tacit admission that 


your horse is a poor-spirited Dobbin, if you wait 


till you are firmly seated in the saddle before 
you gather up your reins. 

Now that she is properly settled in the saddle 
with the reins properly adjusted in her hand, 
with the whip held with the handle under the 
palm, and the lash slanting away over the near 
side of the horse’s neck. Now that all this is 
done, she should be made to understand that 
the next grand point is, that she should sit firm- 
ly, gracefully, easily. 

The foot, whether it be placed in the old-fash- 
ioned slipper, or newer-fashicned Victoria stir- 
rup, should be planted with the toe up, but 
inclining towards the side of the horse. The 
knee should be pressed against the saddle. 


iN 
} 


Here I would observe, if you value your daugh- 
ter’s having a thoroughly good seat in the fu 
ture, do not let hercommence with the third 
crutch; it will give her a false balance, a false 


security and a false position. But to go on 


with what ‘‘should,’’ and not diverge to what 


299 


** should not’’ be. She shouldbe * well-placed 


+ 


immediately in the centre of the saddle; to 
hang the idea of an inch to the near or off-side 
is both hideous and unsafe. The elbow of the 
bridle-hand should be in so much of aline with 
the shoulder—straight down—as is consistent 
with ease; the hand should not be permitted 


to rest on anything, nor should it be allowed 
to hover, as it were, in an uncertain way in mid- 
air. The whip-hand should also be brought up 


} 


to the front, in order (not only that it may be 


used, but) that it may keep the right shoulder 


from falling away, as it surely will if the whip- 
hand is permitted to hang down inanely over 
the saddle-pocket. For why should it be in the 
latter position? None but an inefficient water- 
ing-place riding-master will hit, or teach to hit, 
on the flank; it has an awkward, ungainly 
look; it is essentially bad style; it tells the 
horse nothing if he has been well-trained, save 
that you are of a pugilistic turn. 

Having told her so far, what to do and what 
to avoid, let her go off at a walk, and put your 
instructions into practice. Till she can per 
fectly balance herself, and accommodate herself 
to every swerve when the horse is walking, it 
is hopeless to expect her to do so when he trots. 
Make her ‘‘let her arms go”’ when he ducks his 
head suddenly, but be cautious to impress upon 
her that she holds the reins very firmly the 
while. She must let her arm go down with his 
head—not bending her body more than is 
necessary—and come back with it; in fact she 
must let her arm act like a spring. 

Do not keep her entirely to a straight piece 


of ground ; give her an opportunity of turning a 
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corner, or, at least, of turning her horse. Froma 
child, the turn-back of the wrist will not be a suf- 
ficient indication to the horse, if she desires him 
to go to the left. Make her, therefore, take the 
near snafile rein in her right, or whip hand, and 
bend him round. She must take the rein close 
up against the bridle-hand, andshe must place 
the hand with which she grasps it palm upwards, 
else the action will be ungraceful. If, however, 
she should want to turn him to the right, she 
must take an over-hand grasp of the off-rein 
with her whip-hand. In either case she is to 
avoid leaning forward and taking a far-off clasp 
of the rein, as if her arm was going out walking, 
and the precise spot she desired to touch of the 
rein was a long way off. 

The horse you teach your daughter to ride 
upon should be no wooden goer, no stiff-legged 
awkward pony ; he should be a smooth, elastic- 
paced horse, with a fine action in order that she 
may learn at once what is good, and so by-and- 
by correct what is amiss in the gait of less 
perfectly trained horses. Teach her that she is 
never to let a horse continue in its evil ways. 
When it starts in a canter with its wrong, or 
left leg foremost, she must bring him up directly 
in order that he may feel that he has done 
something that he ought not to have done. 
Some horses are clever enough to alter at once 
in their stride without stopping; but this can 
scarcely be expected of them under a childish 
hand. Be very particular on this point; do 
not allow her to let her horse drop into this evil 
habit ; tell her (the first day you put her on 
horseback) that if her horse cantérs with his 
wrong leg forward (after having clearly ex- 
plained to her what that means) it will give her 
a bad seat, and her steed an awkward gait. 
Tell her also that she is never, ou any pretence 
whatever, to draw her reins up sharp (in the 
way children too often indulge in ) in a purpose- 
less manner, and that she is to understand 
that if her horse throws his head about, or 
tosses it up and down, that she must be hold- 


ing the reins too tightly. Then make her sit 


** well back’’ in the saddle, with her head carried 
‘forward’? enough not to look as if it were 
blowing off behind, and let her have a short 
canter—just one—as a reward for the patience 
she has shown under your instructions; but 
the canter had better not be repeated ; so, 
before she is permitted to indulge in that lux- 


urious pace, she must learn to trot. 
«weer 


Vick can never know itself and virtue; but 


virtue knows both itself and vice. 








GOOD-NIGHT. 
BY M. C. GORDON. 


As a weary child on its mother’s breast 
Sinks sw eetly to repose, 
So droops the sun, in the golden west, 
As the evening shadows close ; 
The day is done, and the fading light 
Gently whispers, Good-night! good-night! 


Guod-night, good-night, to careless youth, 
With their ringing laugh of glee, 

They ouly dream of love and truth, 
Their hearts are wild and free ; 

Life still to them is clear and bright, 


Gay, happy ones, Good-night! good-night! 


Good-night, good-night, to the sad and weary, 
Whose hearts are filled with grief; 

Oh, life to them is lone and dreary! 
Despairing of relief. 

But joy may come with the morrow’s 1 

Poor, suffering ones, Good-night! good ght 

Good-night, good-night, to the aged sire, 
Whose form is bent with years, 

His eyes once full of youthful fire 


1 


h unshed tears: 


Are dim wit) 
His steps may fail ere the morrow’s li 


Poor, weary one, G 


Good-night tot Chr in, | 
His banner of light above 
Neither cares nor dangers fearing, 
Secure of Jesus 
Soon! soon! may be thine upwa d fl 
Beloved of God! Good-night! good-niyi 


THE GLASS ON THE WALL. 
BY MRS. 8. P. MESERVE HAYES 


Lone years had it hung in the ducal hall, 
In its antique frame on the oaken wall; 
Many bright faces had gazed therein, 

And faces dark with the impress of sin; 
Years of sorrow and smiles of mirth, 


The glass on the wall had mirrored f 


The high-born dame had blushed wit 
As she saw her charms in the mir 
The pure white brow of the maiden fair 
And the stern dark knight were reflect 


le may the glass on the wa 


And many ata 
Tell of days by-gone in Argyle’s hall 


For every year, when the holly bright 

Is woven in wreaths on the Christmas nig 
Visions weird and wild are seen 

3y those who gaze in the glass I ween ; 
Ladies fair and cavaliers true 


The glass on the wall brings back to view 


Once more is heard the haughty tread 
Of knights and nobles long since dead ; 
Passing along in phantom train, 
sreathing with hope and life again ; 
All those who have dwelt in Argyle’s } 
} 


1@ Wail. 


Are seen again in the glass on t 











‘“HUSKS.” 


“And he would fain have filled himself with the husks that the swine did eat ; and no man gave unto him.” 


BY MARION 


HARLAND. 


[Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1863, by Louis A. Gopry, in the clerk’s office of the District 


Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. ] 


(Continued from page 161.) 


CHAPTER V. 

On a pleasant, although rather cloudy fore- 
noon in July, our young pleasure-seekers car- 
ried into execution a long-talked-of expedition 
to the Deal Beach, distant about ten miles from 
Shrewsbury. 

By Aunt Sarah’s arrangement, Charley and 
Jeannie occupied the back seat of the light 
wagon, and Sarah was to sit by Philip in front, 
that she ‘‘might see the country.’’ Having 
accomplished this apparently artless maneeuvre, 
the good woman handed up to them a portly 
basket of luncheon, and two or three additional 
shawls, in case of rain or change of weather, 
and bade the gay party ‘* Good-by”’ with a 
satisfied glow in heart and face. To her guile- 
less apprehension there was no question how 
affairs were progressing between her niece and 
her nephew-in-law ; and in sundry conferences 
on the subject between ‘‘husband”’ and her- 
self, it had been agreed that a matrimonial 
alliance would be the best thing that could 
happen to either of the supposed lovers. In 
her simple, pious soul, the dear old lady al- 
ready blessed the Providence that had accom- 
plished the meeting and intercourse under her 
roof, while she wondered at ‘‘the strange 
things that come about in this world.” 

Philip had been aware of her-dmngecent at- 
tempts to facilitate his suit for several days 
past, and Sarah’s blush, as she hesitated, 
before accepting the proffered seat by the 
driver, showed that this move was so transpa- 
rent as to convey the alarm to her also. Fora 
full half-mile, Philip did not speak, except a 
word now and then to the pair of stout grays, 
who were Uncle Nathan’s greatest earthly 
He appeared thoughtful, perhaps per- 
turbed—so Sarah’s single stolen glance at him 
showed, and in the eyes that looked straight 


onward to the horizon, there was a hardness 


boast. 


she had never seen there before. She was sur- 
prised, therefore, when he broke the silence by 
an unimportant observation, uttered in his 
usual friendly tone, and for the remainder of 
the ride was gay and kind, with a show of 
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light-heartedness that was not surpassed by 
the merry children behind them. 

There was hardly enough variety in the un 
picturesque country bordering their route to 
give the shadow of reasonableness to Aunt 
Sarah’s pretext in selecting her namesake’s 
seat, and despite her escort’s considerate atten- 
tions Sarah had an uncomfortable ride; while 
her manner evinced more of the haughty re- 
serve of their introduction than she had shown 
at any subsequent stage of their acquaintance. 
The grays travelled well, and a little after noon 
they were detached from the carriage, and tied 
in the grove of scrub-oaks skirting the beach. 

While Philip was busied with them, the 
others continued their course down to the shore ; 
the children, hand-in-hand, skipping over sand- 
hills, and stopping to pick up stones; Sarah 
strolling slowly after them. She had seen the 
ocean-surf before, but never aught like this, 
with its huge swells of water, a mile in length, 
gathering blackness and height on their land- 
ward career; as they struck the invisible bar- 
rier that commanded ‘Thus far and no fur- 
ther!’ breaking in white fury, with the leap 
of a baffled fiend, and a roar like thunder, 
against their resistless opponent, then recoil- 
ing, sullenly, to gather new force for another, 
and as useless an attack. The beach was wide 
and uneven, of sand, whose whiteness would 
have glared intolerably had the day been sun- 
ny, drifted into hillocks and undulating ridges, 
like the waves of the sea. Here and there the 
hardy heather found a foothold amid the other- 
wise blank sterility, the green patches adding 
to, rather than lessening the wild, desolate 
aspect of the tract. Fragments of timber were 
strewn in all directions, and Sarah’s quick eye 
perceived that it was not formless, chance drift- 
wood. There were hewn beams and shapely 
spars, and planks in which great iron bolts 
were still fast. When Philip overtook her, she 
was standing by an immense piece of solid 
wood, lying far beyond the reach of the highest 
summer tides. One end was buried in the 
sand; the other, bleached by sun and wind, 
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and seamed with cracks, was curved like the 
extremity of a bow. Her late embarrassment 
or hauteur was forgotten in the direct earnest- 
ness of her appealing look. 

‘*Am I mistaken ?”’ she said, in a low, awed 
tone. ‘Is not this the keel of a ship?” 

‘‘It is. There have been many wrecked on 
this coast.’’ 

‘*Here!’’? She glanced from the fierce, bel- 
lowing breakers to the melancholy testimonial 
of their destructive might. ‘‘I have never 
heard that this was esteemed a dangerous 
point.” 

‘* You can form but an imperfect idea of what 
this beach is in winter,’’? remarked Philip, 
signing to her to seat herself upon the sand, 
and throwing himself down beside her. ‘I 
was here once, late in the autumn, and saw a 
vessel go to pieces, scarcely a stone’s throw 
from where we are now sitting. The sea was 
high, the wind blowing a perfect gale, and this 
schooner, having lost one of her most import- 
ant sails, was at the mercy of the elements. 
She was cast upon the shore, and her crew, 
watching their opportunity, sprang overboard 
as the waves receded, and reached firm ground 
in safety. Then came a monster billow, and 
lifting the vessel further upon the sand left her 
careened towards the land. It was pitiful to 
see the poor thing! so like life were her shud- 
ders and groans, as the cruel surf beat against 
her, that my heart fairly ached. The spray, at 
every dash, arose nearly as high as her mast- 
head, and a cataract of water swept over her 
deck. 


could only stand and look on, while the scat- 


Piece by piece she broke up, and we 


tered portions were thrown to our very feet. I 
shall never forget the sight. It taught me the 
truth of man’s impotence and nature’s strength 
as I had never read it before.”’ 

**But there were no lives lost! You were 
spared the spectacle of that most terrible scene 
in the tragedy of shipwreck.”’ 

** Yes. 


quenched in that raging chaldron. 


gut the light of many a life has been 
A young 
with whom I 
hunted last year, described to me a catalogue 


man, a resident of Shrewsbury, 


of horrors which he had beheld here, that has 
visited me indreams often’since. *An emigrant 
ship was cast away on this coast, in midwinter. 
High above the roar of the wind and the booming 
surf, was heard the cry of the doomed wretches, 
perishing within hail of the crowd of fellow- 
beings who had collected at news of the catas- 
trophe. The cold was intense; mast, and sail, 
and rope were coated with ice, and the be- 
numbed, freezing wretches were exposed every 
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instant to the torrents of brine that swept over 
them like sleet. The agony was horrible beyond 
description, but it was soon over. Before the 
vessel parted the accent of mortal woe was 


hushed. Not a man survived to tell the tale!” 
For an hour, they sat thus and talked. The 


subject had, for Sarah, a fearful fascination, 
and, led on by her absorbed attention, Philip re- 
hearsed to her wonders and stories of the mys- 
terious old ocean, that to-day stretched before 
them, blanched and angry, under the veil of 
summer cloud, until to his auditor there were 
bitter wailings blent with the surge’s roar; arms, 
strained and bare, were tossed above the dark, 
serpent-like swell of water, in unavailing sup- 
plication, and livid, dead faces stared apon her 
from beneath the curling crests of the breakers. 

That day on the Deal Beach ! How quietly 
happy was its seeming! how full of event, emo- 
tion, fate—was its reality! Charlie and Jeannie 
wandered up and down the coast, filling their 
baskets with shells and pebbles; chasing the 
retiring waves as far as they dared, and scam- 
pering back, with shrieks of laughter, as the 
succeeding billow rolled rapidly after them ; 
building sand-houses, and digging wells to be 
filled by the salt-water ; exulting greatly when 
a rough coralline fragment, or a jelly-fish of 
unusual dimensions was thrown in their way. 
They all lunched together, seated upon the 
heather-clumps, around Aunt Sarah’s liberal 
hamper. 

‘*Sister !’’ said Jeannie, when the edge of her 
sea-side appetite was somewhat blunted by her 
repast, ‘‘I like living here better than in New 
York—don’t you ?”’ 

‘*It is more pleasant in summer, my dear.”’ 

‘* But I mean that lam happierhere! I wish 
you would write to mother, and ask her to let 
us live here always.” 

‘¢ But what would she do without her baby ?’’ 
asked Philip, emphasizing the last word. 

The little lady bridled instantly. 

“Cousin Phil! Ido wish you would never 
call me a ‘baby’ again! I am seven years 
I could get along very 
Of course, I 


and two weeks old. 
well without mother for a while. 
would go over sometimes, and pay her a visit 
and get new dresses. Shrewsbury is a nice 
place; I would like to buy that pretty white 
house next to Uncle Nathan’s, and live there— 
Sister, and Charley, and I—and you—if you 
would promise not to teaze me ever !” 
‘‘Thank you!” said Philip, with admirable 
gravity, seeming not to note Sarah’s heightened 
**You 


are very kind to include me in your household 


color at this proposal of co-partnership. 
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arrangements, and nothing would please me 
better, if I could stay here. But you know, 
Jeannie, my dear little cousin, that my home 
is far away from this quarter of the world. I 
have remained here toolong already.’’ There 
was a touch of feeling or nervousness in his 
voice. ‘‘I hada letter, last night, reminding 
me that I ought to have left, a week ago, to 
join a party of friends, whom I promised to 
meet in New York, and travel with them until 
the time for our return to the South.” 

He did not look at Sarah, but she felt that 
the explanation was intended for her—that, 
whether intentionally or not, he was preparing 
her for a blow to heart and hope. 

**T shall be obliged to leave Shrewsbury 
and all my friends there, to-morrow morning, 
Jeannie !”’ 

The child’s exclamation of dismay, and Char- 
ley’s quick, mute remonstrance to his cousin, 
as his playfellow communicated the news to 
him, gave Sarah time to rally firmness and 
words. 

‘*This is unexpected intelligence,’’ she said, 
calmly. ‘*‘ Weshall miss you. Your kindness 
has, directly and indirectly, been the means of 
affording us much pleasure during our visit to 
our good aunt. It will seem dull when you 
are gone.’’ 

There was a flash in Philip’s eye that looked 
like pleasure—a mixture of relief and surprise, 
as he turned to her. 

‘Tam selfish enough to hope that you will 
I shall not then 


had some 


miss me for a time, at least. 
We 


pleasant days and weeks together; have we 


be so soon forgotten. have 
not ?’’ 

‘* 7 have enjoyed then, assuredly.” 

She was a little pale, Philip thought, but 
that might be the effect of fatigue. Her cheek 
was seldom blooming, unless when flushed in 
animated speech, or by brisk exercise. She 
spoke of his going with politeness, that seemed 
scarce remove from carelessness; and, 
man-like, his pleasure at the thought that their 
association in the country-house had not been 
followed by the results Aunt Sarah wished and 


predicted, gave way to a feeling of wounded 


one 


vanity and vexation, that his summer’s com- 
While 


he repeated to himself his congratulations that 


panion could relinquish him so easily. 


his friendly and gallant attentions had not 
been misconstrued, had not awakened any in- 
eonvenient, because futile ‘‘expectations,’’ he 
wondered if it were a possibility for a girl of 
so much sense and feeling, such genuine appre- 
eiation of his talents and tastes, to know him 





well—even intimately—without experiencing a 
warmer sentiment than mere approval of an 
agreeable associate’s mind and manners, and 
Platonic liking for him on these accounts. 

With the respectful familiarity of a privileged 
acquaintance, he drew her hand within his 
arm, as they arose at the conclusion of the col- 
lation. 

‘‘ We have yet two hours and more to spend 
here, before we set out for home. We can 
have one more walk and talk together.” 

They took but one turn on the beach, and 
returning to their morning’s seat beside the 
half-buried keel, tried to talk as they had done 
then. It was hard work, even to the man of 
the world, the heart-free student of human 
nature. Gradually the conversation languished 
and died away, and, for a while, both sat silent, 
looking out upon the sea. Then Philip’s gaze 
came back to his companion—stealthily at first, 
and, as she remained unconscious of his scru- 
tiny, it lingered long and searchingly upon 
features, form, and attire. 

There were white, tight 
mouth, and aslight knitting of the brow, that 
imparted a care-worn look to the young face, 
Her hands were clasped 


lines about her 


it pained him to see. 
upon her knee, and the fingers were bloodless 
where they interlaced one another. Was she 
Was the threatened parting the 
If this were so, what 


suffering ? 
cause of her disquiet ? 
was his duty as a man of honor—of common 
humanity? And if he were forced to admit 
that he held her happiness in his power, and 
to accept the consequences that must ensue 
from his idle gallantry and her mistaken read- 
ing of the same, was the thought really repul- 
sive? Would it be a total sacrifice of feeling 
toasense of right? It was a repetition, grave 
and careful, of the reverie of that July night, 
two weeks ago. 

Sarah’s hat—a broad-brimmed ‘‘ flat’’ of brown 
straw—had fallen back upon her shoulders, and 
the sea-breeze played in her hair, raising the 
short and loose strands, and giving to the 
whole a rough, ‘‘frowzy’? look. Her plain 
linen collar and undersleeves showed her com- 
plexion and hands to the worst possibie advan- 
tage. Upon her cheeks, this same. unfriendly 
wind had bestowed a coat of tan and a few 
freckles, that were all the more conspicuous 
from her pallor, while her fingers were as brown 
as agypsy’s. Her gray poplin dress had lost 
most of its original gloss, and being one of Mrs. 
Hunt’s bargains—‘‘a cheap thing, but plenty 
good for that outlandish Shrewsbury”’—already 
betrayed its cotton warp by creases that would 
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not be smoothed, and an aspect of general 
limpness—a prophecy of speedy, irremediable 
shabbiness. Cast loosely about her shoulders 
was alight shawl, green, with black sprigs— 
another bargain; and beyond the skirt of her 
robe appeared the toe and instep of a thick- 
soled gaiter, very suitable for a tramp through 
damp sand, yet anything but becoming to the 
foot it protected. 

With an impatient shake of the head, invo- 
luntary and positive, Philip closed his final 
@servation. And cutting off a large splinter 
from the weather-beaten timber, against which 
he leaned, set about trimming it, wearing a 
serious, settled face, that said his mind was 
fully made up. 

What had Sarah seen all this while ? 

Heavens, over which the films of the fore- 
noon had thickened into dun cloud-curtains, 
stretching above, and enwrapping the world; 
a wild, dreary expanse of troubled waters, 
whose horizon line was lost in the misty blend- 
ing of sea and sky, ever hurrying and heaving 
to moan out their unrest upon the barren beach. 
In the distance was a solitary sail; nearer to 
the land, a large sea-bird flew heavily against 
the wind. In such mateless, weary flight, 
must her life be passed ; that lone, frail craft was 
not so hopelessly forlorn upon a gloomy sea, 
beneath a sky that gloomed yet more darkly— 
as was her heart, torn suddenly from its moor- 
ings—anchor, and rudder, and compass gone! 
Yet who could syllable the mighty sorrow of 
the complaining sea? And were there words 
in human language, that could tell the anguish 
of the swelling flood beating within her breast ? 
To-morrow!” For a little 
space this was all the lament she kept repeat- 
ing over to herself. Pregnant with woe she 
knew it to be, yet it was not until she was 
allowed to meditate in silence upon the meaning 
of the words that she realized what had truly 
come upon her. 


“Going away! 


She had thrown away all her 
hope of earthly happiness—risked it as madly, 
lost it as surely, as if she had tossed it—a tan- 
gible pearl—into the yawning ocean. Her 
instinct assured her that, were it otherwise, 
the tidings of Philip’s intended departure, his 
suddenly formed resolution to leave her, would 
have been conveyed to her in a far different 
manner. Her keen backward glance penetrated 
Aunt Sarah’s simple wiles; his obvious an- 
neyance thereat; his determination to save 
himself from suspicion ; his honorable fear lest 
she, too, should imagine him loving, where he 
was only civil and kind. 
The best thing she could hope to do; the 
VoL. LxviI.—21 


Yes, it was all over! 








brightest prospect life had now for her was that 
her secret should remain hers alone, until the 
troubled heart moaned itself into the rest which 
knows no waking. She was used to conceal- 
ment. All her existence, excepting the sweet 
delusive dream of the past three weeks, had 
been a stern preparation for this trial. But 
she was already weary and faint—fit to lie down 
and die, so intense had been the throe of this 
one struggle. 

‘* How long is this to last? How long?’’ 

The exclamation actually broke, in an inar- 
ticulate murmur, from her lips. 

** Did you speak ?’’ inquired Philip. 

‘IT think not. Iam not sure. I did not in- 
tend to do so!”’ 

‘Grant me credit for my forbearance in not 
obtruding my prosaic talk upon your musings,”’ 
he went on, playfully. ‘‘It was a powerful 
temptation—for I remember, constantly, that 
this is our last opportunity for a genuine heart 
and head confabulation, such as I shall often 
linger for, after I leave you—and sincerity ! 
You have done me good, Miss Sarah; taught 
me Faith, Hope, Charity—a blessed sister- 
hood !”’ 

‘*May they ever attend you!” 

‘*Amen! and thank you! And what wish 
shall I make in return for your beautiful bene- 
diction ?”’ 

‘* Whatever you like. 
many or extravagant.”’ 


My desires are not 


‘* You are wrong. 
and 4 craving mind. 


You have acraving heart 
May both be fed to the 
full, with food convenient for them—in mea- 
sures pressed down, shaken together, and run- 
ning over.’’ 
‘* Of what? 
and bitter reply. 
he had done her. 
forward, took up a handful of the fine white 


Husks ?”’ was Sarah’s unspoken 
She could not thank him, as 
She only bowed, and bending 


sand that formed the shore. 
through her fingers, she waited for him to speak 
again. 

Was this careless equanimity real or feigned ? 
The judge of character, the harpist upon heart- 
chords, made the next move—not the candid, 
manly friend. 


‘*T am going to ask a favor of you—a bold 
9 


Slowly sifting it 


one 

** Say on.’’ 

‘* By the time I am ready to retrace my steps 
southward, you will be again settled in New 
York. Will you think me presumptuous, if I 
call at your father’s house to continne an 
acquaintance, which has been, to me, at once 
agreeable and profitable ?”’ 
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The fingers were still, suddenly. A warm 
glow, like sunrise, swept over cheek and fore- 
A smile, slight, but sweet, quivered 
upon her lips. Drowning in the depths, she 
heard across the billow a hail that spoke of 
hope, life, happiness. 

** We will all be glad to see you,”’ she said, 
with affected composure. 

‘*Not half so glad as I shall be to come. 
Will you now, while you think of it, give me 
your address ?”’ 

He handed her a card and a pencil. She 
wrote the required direction, and received in 
exchange for it the new smooth bit of wood, 
which had afforded occupation to Philip for 
half an hour past. It was tendered in mock 
ceremony, and accepted smilingly. 
gray tablet was inscribed, ‘‘ Philip Benson, 
Deal Beach, July 27th, 18—.”? A playful or 
thoughtless impulse caused him to extend his 
hand for it, after she had read it, and to add a 
motto, stale as innocent in his eyes. ‘‘ Pensez 


head. 


Upon the 


a moi!” 

**T shall preserve it as a souvenir of the day 
and place,’’ observed Sarah, slipping it into 
her pocket. 

Twilight overtook them before they reached 
home, and the night was too cloudy and damp 
for a promenade, such as they often had in the 
garden walks and lane, or for the customary 
family gathering in the long porch. Yet Aunt 
Sarah was surprised that Philip was apparently 
content to spend the evening in the sitting- 
room, with herself and husband by, to spoil the 
téte-a-téte he must be longing for. 

Still more confounded was she, when, after 
her clever strategy of coaxing Uncle Nathan 
into the kitchen, that the coast might be clear, 
she heard Philip’s step close behind them. 

‘‘T must clean my gun to-night, aunt,” he 
said, taking it from the corner; ‘I shall not 
have time to do it to-morrow.”’ 

With the utmost nonchalance he began the 
operation, whistling softly a lively air over his 
work. Aunt Sarah gave her partner a look of 
bewildered despair, which he returned by a 
confirmatory nod, and a smile, half comic, half 
regretful. 

After breakfast next morning, the nephew- 
guest said affectionate farewells to his relatives 
and Jeannie ; a grave, gentle adieu to Sarah, 
accompanied by a momentary pressure of the 
hand, that may have meant much or little; 
and upon the snug homestead, settled a quiet 
that was dreariness itself to one of its inmates. 








CHAPTER VI. 


MEANWHILE, how had the time sped to the 
nominal head of the Hunt household—the 
solitary, toiling father and husband? The ser- 
vants were dismissed, when ‘‘ the family’? left 
town, although Mr. Hunt continued to sleep at 
home. A peripatetic maid-of-all-work—what 
the English denominate a char-woman—was 
engaged to come early every morning, to clear 
up the only room in the establishment that was 
used, before the Cashier went out for his breake 
fast, which he procured at a restaurant pretty 
far down town. The same quiet coffee-house 
furnished him with dinner and an early tea, 
after which last refreshment he was at liberty 
to pass the evening in whatever manner he 
liked best. There was nothing in the city 
worth seeing at this season, even if he had not 
lost all taste for shows and gayety. Those of 
his acquaintances who were not absent with 
their wives and daughters, were living like 
himself, furniture in overalls ; carpets covered ; 
apartments closed, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one bed-room ; and had no place in which to 
receive him, if he had been in the habit of 
visiting, which he was not. He was very tired, 
moreover, by the time night came on, and as 
the heat increased, and the days grew longer, 
his strength waned more and more, and his 
spirits with it. Meekly and uncomplainingly, 
he plodded through his routine of bank duties, 
so steady and so faithful, that his fellow-work- 
ers and customers had come to regard him as 
a reliable fixture ; a piece of machinery, whose 
winding up was self-performed, and whose accu- 
racy was infallible. 

When, therefore, on a sultry August after- 
noon, he turned to leave his desk, at the close 
of business hours, grew terribly pale, and 
dropped upon the floor in a fit of death-like 
faintness, there was great consternation, and 
as much wonder as if no human clock-work had 
ever given out before, under a like process of 
exhausting demands. 

Clumsily, but with the best of intentions, 
they brought him to his senses, and in half an 
hour, or so, he was sufficiently recovered to be 
taken home. There was a twitching of the 
lips that might have passed for a sarcastic 
smile, as he heard the proposal to convey him 
to his house, but he only gave his street and 
number, and lay silently back in the carriage, 
supported by his friends, two of whom insisted 
upon seeing him safely to his own abode. 

‘Is this the place? Why, it is all shut 
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up!’? exclaimed one of these gentlemen, as 
the driver drew up before the dusty steps. 

Mrs. Hunt’s orders were that the entrance 
to her mansion should present the most deso- 
late air possible during her absence. It had 
‘‘an aristocratical look in the summer time, 
when everybody but nobodies was rusticating.”’ 

Again that singular contortion of the mouth, 
and the master (?) of the forlorn-looking habi- 
tation prepared to descend, fumbling in his 
pocket for his pass-key. 

‘“*T am obliged to you, gentlemen, for your 
great kindness, and will—not—trouble—you— 
longer.”’ 

In trying to raise his hand to his hat, fora 
bow, the ghastly line again overspread his 
face, and he staggered. Without farther par- 
ley, his two aids laid hold of him—one on each 
side—and supported him into the house, up 
one, two flights of linen-draped stairs, toa back 
bed-room. 

Mrs. Hunt would haye let her husband faint 
on the sidewalk, before she would have re- 
ceived company in that chamber in its present 
condition ; for the handsomest articles of fur- 
niture stood covered up in another apartment, 
and their piace was supplied by a plain bureau, 
wash-stand, and bed belonging to the boys’ 
room, a story higher up. The wisdom of this 
precaution was manifest in the signs of neglect 
and slovenliness displayed on all sides. One 
could have written his name in the dust upon 
the glass; there was dirt in every corner and 
under each chair and table; the wash-basin 
was partly full of dirty suds, and the towels 
and counterpane shockingly-dingy. 

These things were not remarked by the in- 
truders, until they had gotten their charge to 
bed, resisted no longer by him, for he began to 
comprehend his inability to help himself. 

“There is no one beside ourselves on the 
premises—not even a servant,’’ one of them 
said apart to his associate, after a brief absence 
from the room. ‘If you will stay with him 
until I come back, I will go for a doctor.”’ 

The invalid caught the last word. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Hammond, there is no need 
for you to do anything more—no necessity for 
calling ina physician. Iam quite comfortable, 
now, and shall be well by morning.”’ 

Mr. Hammond—who was a Director in the 
Bank, and sincerely honored the honest vete- 
ran, now prostratedeby his devoted performance 
of duty—took the hot tremulous hand in his. 

‘*T cannot allow you to peril your valuable 
health, my dear sir. Unless you positively for- 
bid it, I shall not only call your physician, but 
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drop in again myself this evening, and satisfy 
my mind as to whether you require my pre- 
sence through the night.” 

He was as good as his word ; but no amount 
of persuasion could induce Mr. Hunt to accept 
his offered watch. He would be ‘‘ uneasy, un- 
happy, if his young friend sacrificed his own 
rest so uselessly,’’ and loath as he was to leave 
him to solitude and suffering, Mr. Hammoud 
had to yield. At his morning visit, he found 
the patient more tractable. After tedious hours 
of fevered wakefulness, he had endeavored to 
rise, only to sink back again upon his pillow— 
dizzy, sick, and now thoroughly alarmed at the 
state of his system. He did not combat his 
friend’s proposal to obtain a competent nurse, 
and to look in on him in person as often as prac- 
ticable ; still utterly refused to allow his wife to 
be written to on the subject of his indisposition. 

‘*T shall be better in a day or two—probably 
before she could reach me. I have never had 
It is not likely that this will 
be anything of consequence. 


a spell of illness. 
I greatly prefer 
that she should not be apprised of this attack.’’ 

Mr. Hammond was resolute, on his part— 
the more determined, when the physician had 
paid another visit, and pronounced the malady 
a low fever, that would, doubtless, confine the 
sick man to his bed for several days—if not 
weeks. 

‘It is notjust to your wife and children, Mr. 
Hunt, to keep them in ignorance of so im- 
portant a matter!’ he urged. ‘‘ They will 
have cause to feel themselves aggrieved by you, 
and ill-treated by me, if we practise this de- 
ception upon them.”’ 

Mr. Hunt lay quiet for some minutes. 

‘Perhaps you are in the right,’’ he said. 
‘Sarah would be wounded, I know. I will 
send for her!’’ he concluded, with more ani- 
mation. ‘‘ She will come as soon as she receives 
the letter.”’ 

‘Of course, she will !’’ rejoined Mr. Ham- 
mond, confidently ; ‘‘ you are not able to 
write. Suffer me to be your amanuensis.’’ He 
sat down at a stand, and took out his pen. 
‘¢ Where is Mrs. Hunt, at present ?’’ 

** T am not sure. Either at Saratoga or 
Newport.”’ 

Mr. Hammond looked surprised. ‘‘ But it 
is necessary, sir, that we should know with 
some degree of certainty, or the letter may mis- 
carry. Perhaps it would be well to write to 
both places.” 

‘The letter! Both places!’ repeated Mr. 
Hunt, with perplexity. ‘‘ I alluded to my 
daughter Sarah, sir—my second child, who is 
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spending the summer with her aunt in Shrews- 
bury, New Jersey. May I take the liberty of 
asking you to write her a short note, mention- 
ing my sickness in as guarded terms as you 
can use, and requesting her to come up to the 
city fora few days? She has my youngest 
child—a little girl—with her. Ifshe can be con- 
tented to remain with her aunt, Sarah had better 
leave her there. She would be an additional 
burden to her sister if she were here.”’ 

Whatever Mr. Hammond thought of the 
marked preference shown to the daughter, 
above the wife, he said nothing, but proceed- 
ed to indite the desired epistle, adding, ina 
postscript, on his own account, that he would 
take pleasure in meeting Miss Hunt at the 
wharf, on her arrival, and for this purpose 
would be at the boat each day, until she made 
her appearance in New York. 

He went, accordingly, the next afternoon, 
although very sure that she could not have re- 
ceived his letter in season to take that boat. 
Mr. Hunt had proved to him and to himself, 
the utter impossibility of her coming, yet his 
eyes brightened with expectancy as his friend 
entered, and faded into sadness as he reported 
the ill-snecess of his errand. 

‘*He is evidently extremely partial to this 
one of his children,’’? thought Mr. Hammond, 
as he paced the wharf on the second evening, 
watching, amid noisy hack-drivers and ex- 
press-men, for the steamer. ‘‘I have seen the 
girls at parties, but do not remember their 
One of them is very pretty. I wonder 
if she is Sarah !”’ 

It was growing dusk, as the boat touched the 
pier. So dim was the light, that Mr. Ham- 
mond was obliged to station himself close be- 
side the gangway, and inspect the features of 
each lady-passenger more narrowly than po- 
liteness would, in other circumstances, have 
warranted. They hurried across—men and 
women, tall and short, stout and slender— 
nntil there tripped towards him the figure of a 
young girl, attired in a gray dress and mantle, 
and carrying a small travelling-bag in her hand. 
She would have passed him, had he not stepped 
forward and spoken. 

** Miss Hunt, I believe !”’ 

In the uncertain twilight, he could see that 
she grew very pale. 

** How is my father ?”’ 

There was no preambleof civility or diffidence ; 
no reserve in addressing him, a mere stranger; 
no trembling, preparatory queries: but a point- 
blank question, in a tone whose impatient 
anguish moved his kind heart; a piercing 


names. 








look, that would know the truth—then and 
there ! é 

‘¢ He is better, to-day’’—and he led her out 
of the press of the onward stream. ‘‘ He has 
not been dangerously ill. We hope and be- 
lieve that he will not be.’’ 

‘‘Isthat true?” Her fingers tightened upon 
his arm. 

‘“Itis! I would not, for the world, deceive 
you in such a matter.”’ 

‘‘T believe you! Thank Heaven! I feared 
the worst!’’ She covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Hammond beckoned to a hackman, close by, 
and when the short-lived reaction of over- 
wrought feeling subsided so far as to allow 
Sarah to notice surrounding objects, she was 
seated in the carriage, screened from curious or 
impertinent gazers, and her escort was nowhere 
to be seen. Several minutes elapsed before he 
again showed himself at the window. 

‘‘T must trouble yop for your checks, Miss 
Hunt, in order to get your baggage.” 

Already ashamed of her emotion, she obeyed 
his demand, without speaking. 

“ You have given me but one,”’ he said, turn- 
ing it over in his hand. 

** That is all, sir.’’ ' 

‘‘Indeed! You are a model traveller! I 
thought no young lady, in these days, ever 
stirred from home without halfa dozen trunks.”’ 
To himself, he added, ‘‘A sensible girl! An 
exception to most of her sex, in one thing, at 
any rate !’’ 

Sarah sat well back into her corner, as they 
drove up lighted Broadway, and was almost 
rudely taciturn, while her companion related 
the particulars of ber father’s seizure and sub- 
sequent confinement to his room. Yet, that 
she listened with intense interest, the narrator 
knew by her irregular breathing and immov- 
able attitude. As they neared their destination, 
this fixedness of attention and posture was ex- 
changed for an eager restlessness. She leaned 
forward to look out of the window, and when 
they turned into the last street, quick as was 
Mr. Hammond’s motion to unfasten the door of 
the vehicle, her hand was first upon the lock. 
It was cold as ice, and trembled so much as to 
be powerless. Gently removing it, he undid 
the catch, and assisted her to alight. 

The hired nurse answered their ring, and 
while Sarah brushed past her, and flew up the 
stairway, Mr. Hammond detained the woman 
to make inquiries and issue directions. 

‘*It is all very dreary-like, sir,’’ she com- 


plained. ‘Everything is packed away aud 
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locked up. There’s no getting at a lump of 
sugar, without a hunt for the key, and all he’s 
seemed to care for this blessed day, was that 
his daughter should be made comfortable. He 
sent me out, this afternoon, to buy biscuits, 
and sardines, and peaches for her tea, and told 
me where Id find silver and china. It is not 
at all the thing for him to be worrying at sucha 
rate. He’ll be the worse for it to-morrow, 
and so I’ve told him, Mr. Hammond.”’ 


‘*Perhaps not, Mrs. Kerr. His daughter’s 
coming will cheer him and quiet him, too, I 
doubt not. I will not go up now. Please 
present my regards to Mr. Hunt, and say that 
I will call to-morrow.” 


He purposely deferred his visit until the 
afternoon, supposing that Miss Hunt might 
object to his early and uuceremonious appear- 
ance in the realms now under her control; nor 
when he went, did he ascend at once to the 
sick-chamber, as was his custom before the 
transfer of its superintendence. Sending up 
his name by the nurse, he awaited a formal 
invitation, among the shrouded sofas and chairs 
of the sitting-room. 

‘* You ’ll please to walk up, sir!’ was the 
message he received; and the woman subjoined, 
confidentially, ‘‘ Things is brighter to-day, sir.’’ 

They certainly were. With wonderfully little 
noise and confusion, Sarah, assisted by the 
nurse, had wrought an utter change in the 
desolate apartment. With the exception of 
the bureau, which had been drawn out of sight 
into the adjoining dressing-room, aud the bed- 
stead, the common, defaced furniture had dis- 
appeared, and its place was supplied by more 
comfortable and elegant articles. The windows 
were shaded, without giving an aspect of gloom 
to the chamber ; the bed-coverings were clean 
and fresh; and the sick man, supported by 
larger and plumper pillows than those among 
which he had tossed for many weary nights, 
greeted his visitor with a cordial smile and 
outstretched hand. 

‘I thank you for your kind care of my 
daughter last evening, sir. Sarah, my dear, 
this is my friend, Mr. Hammond, to whose 
goodness I am so much indebted.’’ 

‘The debt is mine no less,’’ was the frank 
reply, as she shook hands with her new ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘ We can never thank you suf- 
ficiently, Mr. Hammond, for all you have done 
for us, in taking care of him.”’ 

‘A genuine woman! a dutiful, affectionate 
daughter!’? was now Hammond’s comment, 
as he disclaimed all right to her gratitude. 

21* 





‘*None of your sentimental, affected absurdi- 
ties, with nothing in either head or heart !”’ 
This impression was confirmed by daily ob- 
servation ; for politeness first, then, inclination 
induced him to continue his ‘ professional’ 
cails, as Sarah styled them. He seemed to 
divide with her the responsibility of her posi- 
tion. Its duties were onerous ; but for this she 
did not care. She was strong and active, and 
love made labor light—even welcome to her. 
A competent cook was inducted into office 
below-stairs, and household matters went for- 
ward with system and dispatch. The eye of 
the mistress, pro tem., was over all; her hand 
ever ready to lift her share of the load, yet her 
attendance at her father’s bedside appeared un- 
remitting. 
was distressing and wearing, destroying sleep 
and appetite, and preying constantly upon the 
nerves. Tosoothe these, Sarah read and talked 
cheerfully, and often, at his request, sang old- 


His disease, without being violent, 


time ballads and childish lullabys to court 
diversion and slumber. 

Occasionally Lewis Hammond paused with- 
out the door until the strain was concluded, 
drinking in the notes with more pleasure than 
he was wont to feel in listening to the bravuras 
and startling, astonishing cadenzas that were 
warbled in his ears by the amateur cantatrices 
of the *‘ best circles ;’’ 
from within ceased, he delayed his entrance 
longer, lest the 
should suspect his eaves-dropping. 


then, when the sounds 


some moments songstress 
He ceased 
to speculate upon the reasons of Mrs. Hunt’s 
protracted absence at a time when no true- 
hearted wife could, from choice, remain away 
from her rightful post. When, at the expira- 
tion of a fortnight from the day of the attack, 
the physician declared his patient feebly, but 
surely convalescent, his young friend had de- 
cided, to his entire satisfaction, that things 
were best as they were. Mr. Ilunt had made 
a most judicious selection from the female por- 
tion of his family, and what need of more nurses 
when this one was so efficient and willing? He 
caught himself hoping that the fussy dame he 
had met in society would not abridge her 
summer’s recreation on account of an ailing 
husband. He had designed going to Saratoga 
himself, for ten days or two weeks; but he 
was very well. It was difficult to get away 
from business, and this affair of Mr. Hunt’s 
enlisted his sympathies so deeply, that he 
could not resolve upon leaving him. If he had 
never before enjoyed the bliss that flows from 
a disinterested action, he tasted it now. 

Mrs. Hunt was not kept in total ignorance of 
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what was transpiring at home. Sarah had writ- 
ten, cautiously and hopefully, of her father’s 
sickness and her recall; repeating Mr. Hunt’s 
wish that his consort should not hurry back 
through mistaken solicitude for his health 
and comfort; and they were taken at their 
word. A week elapsed before an answer arrived 
—a lengthy missive, that had cost the writer 
more pains and time than the preparation for 
her annual ‘‘ crush”’ generally did. She was an 
indifferent penman, and sadly out of practice ; 
but there was much to be said, and ‘‘ Lucy, of 
course, circumstanced as she was, could not spare 
time to be her scribe.’’ 

The significant phrase underscored, quick- 
ened Sarah's curiosity ; but there was nothing 
for the next three pages that fed or quieted it. 
They were filled with minute directions about 
housewifery—economical details, that would 
have served as capital illustrations of ‘‘ Poor 
Richard’s’’ maxims; injunctions, warnings, 
and receipts sufficient in quantity to last a 
young, frugally-disposed housekeeper for the 
remainder of her natural existence. It was a 
trial to this exemplary wife and mother, she 
confessed, to absent herself so long from her 
home-duties ; but circumstances had compelled 
her stay at Saratoga. Of their nature, Sarah 
had already been informed in her sister’s last 
letter. 

‘Which I cannot have received, then—”’ 
Sarah interrupted herself to say, as she read 
to her father: ‘‘I have not heard from Lucy 
in four weeks. I have thought hard of her for 
not writing.”’ 


** But,’’ concluded Mrs. Hunt, ‘‘ matters looks 
well just now, and I know your father will ag- 
gree, when he heers all about our season’s 
work, that our labor and Money has been a 
good investment. Take care of the keys your- 
self, Sarah. Be pruedent, keep a sharp Look- 
out on the cook, and don’t negleck your Poor 
Your Affectionate mother, 

“*E. Hunt. 


father. 


**P.S. Your kichen Girl must have a Great 
deel of spair Time. Set her to work cleening 
the House, for you may expeckt us home in 


E. H.”? 


two weeks, or maybe Less. 


Lucy had slipped a note in the same envelope 
—a thin, satiny sheet, hardly larger than the 
little hand that had moved over its perfumed 
page. Her chirography was very running, 
very light, very ladylike, and we need not say, 
very italical. 


‘*Mamma tells me, Sarah dear, that she has 
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given you a hint of how matters are progressing 
between your humble servant and our particular 
friend, of whom I wrote in my last. The poor, 
dear woman flatters herself that it is all her 
work; but somebody else may have his own 
opinion, and I certainly have mine. I have 
had to caution her repeatedly, to prevent her 
from showing her delight éoo plainly to my 
‘Goldfinch,’ as Vic. and I have dubbed him. 
Don’t be in a hurry with your congratulations, 
ma chére. ‘There’s many a slip *twixt the cup 
and the lip;’ and although the season is so 
near over, I may yet see some one whom I like 
better than His Highness. Vic. has a bean, 
too—a rich widower, less fascinating than my 
devoted ; but a very agreeable man, without 1n- 
cumbrance, and very much smitten. So we pair 
off nicely in our rides and promenades, and, 
entre nous, are quite the talk. You are a good 
little thing to nurse papa so sweetly—a great 
deal better thanI am. I told my knight of this 
proof of your excellence the other day, and he 
said that it was only what might have been 
expected from my sister! Don‘t you feel flat- 
tered? Poor fellow! Love is blind, you know. 
‘* Love to papa. Iam sorry he has been so 
unwell. I do not imagine that I shall have 
time to write again, before we leave this par- 
adise. We will telegraph you when to expect 
us. Perhaps I may have an escort home—some 
one who would like to have a private conference 
with my respected father. Nous verrons ! 
Lovingly, Lucig.”’ 


Mr. Hunt twisted himself uneasily in his 
arm-chair, as his daughter, by his desire, re- 
luctantly read aloud the double letter. A 
shade of dissatisfaction and shame clouded his 
countenance when she finished, and he sighed 
heavily. 

*“*T am glad they are still enjoying them- 
selves,’’ said Sarah, forcing a smile. ‘‘ Lucy 
has secured a captive too, it appears—one whom 
she is likely to bring home at her chariot- 
wheels.”’ 

‘In my day, daughters were in the habit of 
consulting their fathers before giving decided 
encouragement to any admirers—strangers es- 
pecially,”’ said Mr. Hunt, with displeasure. 
‘In these times, there are no parents! There is 
the ‘old man’ and ‘the Governor,’ who makes 
the money his children honor him by wasting, 
and the ‘poor, dear woman,’ who plays pro- 
priety in the belle’s flirtations, and helps, or 
hinders, in snaring some booby ‘Goldfinch.’ 
It is a lying, cheating, hollow world! I have 
been sick of it for twenty years !’’ 
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‘*Father ! my dear father!’’ exclaimed Sarah, 
kneeling beside him, and winding her arm about 
his neck.’’ You misjudge your children, and 
their love for you!” 

**T believe in you, child! I cannot under- 
stand how you have contrived to grow up so 
unlike your sister and your—’’ The recol- 
lection of the resyect his daughter owed her 
mother, checked the word. 

** You do not deal fairly with Lucy’s charac- 
ter, father. She has one of the kindest hearts 
and most amiable dispositions in the world. I 
wish [ had caused you as little anxiety as she 
has. 
fulness ; her gentleness and my obstinacy, and 
blush at your verdict, Sir Judge !”’ 

She seated herself upon his foot-cushion and 
rested her chin upon his knee, looking archly 
She was surprised and troubled 


Remember her obedience and my wil- 


up in his face. 
at this degree of acrimony in one whose habitual 
manner was so placid, and his judgment so 
mild; but for his sake, she was resolute not 
to show her feeling. He laid his hand caress- 
ingly upon her shoulder, and sank into a 
reverie, profound, and seemingly not pleasant. 

Sarah took advantage of his abstraction to 
remove the wrapper of a newspaper, received 
by the same mail that had brought her letters. 
The operation was carefully performed, so as 
not to invite notice, and the envelope laid 
away in her work-box. She 
had traced the clear, bold superscription, and 
what initials composed the mysterious cipher 
in one corner of the cover ; nor was this the only 


knew well who 


token of recollection she had from this source. 
The article marked in the number of the literary 
journal, he had selected as the medium of cor- 
respondence, was an exquisite little poem from 
an author, whose works Philip had read to 
her in the vine-covered porch at Shrewsbury. 
Slowly, longingly she perused it; gathering 
sweetness from every word, and fancying how 
his intonations would bring out beauties she 
ceuld not of herself discover. Then she took 
out the wrapper again, and studied the post- 
mark. On the former papers he had sent, the 
stamp was illegible, but this was easily deci- 
phered—‘“‘ Albany.”’ 

‘*So near! He is‘returning homewards !”’ 
was the glad reflection that flooded her face 
with joy. 

‘*Sarah!’’ said her father, abruptly. 


9°? 


ce Do 
you ever think of marriage 
‘* Sir?”’ stammered the girl, confused beyond 
measure. 
‘*T mean, have you imbibed your sister’s 
ideas on this subject? the notions of ninety- 








nine hundredths of girls in your walk of life. 
Do you intend to seek a husband, boldly and 
unblushingly, in all public places ? to degrade 
yourself by practising the arts they understand 
so well to catch an ‘eligible’ partner, who may 
repay your insincerity and mercenary views by 
insult and infidelity—at best, by indifference ! 
Child! you do not know the risk match-mak- 
ing mothers and husband-hunting daughters 
run; the terrible retribution that may be—that 
often isin storeforsuch! I had rather see you 
and your sister dead, than the victims of that 
most hateful of heartless shows—a fashionable 
marriage! Poor Lucy! poor Lucy !’’ 

‘*T hope you are distressing yourself without 
reason, sir. Mother is not the person to sur- 
render her child to one whose character and 
respectability are not indisputable. Nor is 
I do not fear her suffering 
very acutely from any cause.”’ 

**T grant that. 


Lucy sentimental. 


You would be more to be 
pitied, as an unloved or unloving wife, than 
she. I tremble for you sometimes, when I 
think of this chance. 
marry, look beyond the outside show. 


My daughter, when you 
Seek 
for moral worth and a true heart, instead of 
dollars and cents !”’ 

**T will, I promise !’’ said Sarah, her amaze- 
ment at his earnestness and choice of topics 
combining to shake her voice and constrain 
her smile. ‘‘ But there is time enough for 
that, father, dear. 
worth sues for my poor hand, I will refer him 
to you, and abide entirely by your decision.” 


When the man of heart and 


‘‘Mr. Hammond is down stairs,’’ said the 
servant at the door. And Sarah, gathering up 
her papers, escaped from the room before he 
entered. 

(To be continued.) 


—~~9-2-o-———_—_—_ 


Favorites.—‘‘I have ever found,’ says a 
sensible writer, ‘‘that men who are really most 
fond of the society of ladies, who cherish for 
them a high respect, nay, reverence them, are 
seldom most popular with the sex. Men of 
more assurance, whose tongues are lightly 
who make words supply the place of 
ideas, and place compliment in the room of 
sentiment, are the favorites. A true respect 
for women leads to respectfal actions towards 
them ; and respect is usually a distant action, 
and this great distance is taken by them for 
neglect and want of interest.’’ 


hung, 


Most of the shadows that cross our path 
through life are caused by standing in our own 
light. 











PHAETON; OR, PRIDE MUST HAVE A FALL. 


EXTRAVAGANZA. 


A CLASSICAL 


(Aa proposed to be represented in the Back Drawing Room.) 


BY WILLIAM BROUGH. 


Characters. 


Apotto (otherwise known as Phebus, Sol, and 
by many other aliases), god of music, elo- 
quence, poetry, and the fine arts generally ; 
driver of the chariot of the sun—in fact, the 
sun himself, and therefore it need hardly be 
added, a shining eharacter. 


Puarton (his son). Being the son of the sun, 
he naturally turned out a very grand-son in- 
deed—an aspiring youth, having so great an 
opinion of himself that he cannot require any 
more of the author’s. 


Epapues, the son of Io by Jove! (To avoid 
the possible suspicion that the author is here 
indulging in a comparatively harmless form 
of swearing, he would explain that Io was the 
mother, Jupiter the father, of the individual 
described. ) 


Cycnvs, a friend and relative of Phaeton, who 
is said by Ovid to have been changed into a 
swan in the midst of his Jamentations forthe 
death of Phaeton. As the present author 
has modified the fate of his hero, and only 
badly hurt instead of killing Phaeton, he 
has, in like manner, spared Cycnus the 
transformation into a swan, and only made a 
goose of him. 


Kurrykomon, ostler at the Rising Sun, princi- 
pally employed in rubbing down the horses 
of the sun, but occasionally venturing to give 
asly rub to their master. As this character 
is a very unobtrusive one, it is expected to 
be a great favorite with elderly ladies and 
gentlemen who like ‘‘a quiet rubber.” 


Brovunos, 
JONESERON, 
LOBINSONIDES, 


The Public in general, and no- 
{ body in particular. 


Ciymeng, the mother of Phaeton, who, through 
the indiscretion of her ‘‘small fry,’’? was 
nearly getting into a “ great frizzle.”’ 

Sceng I.— The abode of Phaeton. A Classical 

Interior. 


{Nors. The author has purposely left the de- 
scription of this scene as vague as possible. 
An ‘‘interior”’ is easily arranged in any 
drawing-room, and the manager can consult 
his own judgment and the resources of the 
establishment as to what style of furniture 
may or may not be ‘‘classical ;’’ and at the 
worst, who knows how houses were really 
furnished at the time when Phaeton lived ? 
The author hereby defies the archeologists !] 


Puarton discovered admiring himself in a mirror. 


Phaeton. Thanks, gracious mirror! 
thou ’st done thy duty 


well, 
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Phebus, Apollo! But I am a beauty. 
By Sol, my sire!—as Pat would say, “by 
dad !”’ 
Good looking-glass! I’m a good-looking lad ; 
Perfect in feature, ditto in complexion, 
That ’s my opinion, after due reflection. 
[Puts down glass. 


Enter Epapuvs. 


Epaphus. So, Phaeton, you’re at it, then, 
again. 
Strange that a youth of sense should be so vain. 
Phae. Not so. In sober seriousness— 
Epa. Alas! 
You sober! No, you’re too fond of your glass. 
Phae. My friend, these observations are not 
kind ; 
I am not vain, but then I am not blind; 
Sure I can see it (/ooks in glass again) — 
Epa. That ’s it, I repeat ; 
You are blind, made so by your own can-see-it. 
Phae. There, that’s enough. I know—of 
course, you ’re jealous ; 
It’s just the way with all you ugly fellows. 
Handsome and witty both I needs must be, 
Why, Beauty’s Queen herself’s in love with 
me. 
Epa. Venus! Pooh, pooh! the ugliest, the 
most dull can 
Inflame her fancy. E’en the grimy Vulcan! 
With that coarse blacksmith she for life would 
settle. 
Phae. Well, Vulcan you ’ll admit ’s a man of 
metal. 
Though with his lungs, like bellows, loud and 
clamorous, 
His amorous wooing we may call sledge-ham- 
merous. 
But look at me, and tell me, did you ever 
Behold a youth more lovely, witty, clever, 
Brave, elegant, accomplished ? 
Epa. Pshaw! be still ; 
I'll fight you, race you, swim you, what you 
will, 
To take out this conceit of you. 
Phae. Have done! 
Dare you in aught compare yourself to one 
Of whom the Sun’s the father? 
Epa. Stuff! 
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Phae. D’ye doubt it? 
Epa. Not 1; I feel quite confident about it, 
Pheebus-Apollo’s not your father. 


Phae. What ? 
I tell you that he is. 

Epa. I say he’s not. 

Phae. Then you ’re—I won’t say what. 

Epa. And you ’re another. 
D’ye want to quarrel ? 

Phae. No! Ill tell my mother. » 


And here she comes. 


Enter CLYMENE. 


What ’s all this noise ? 
O ma! 


Clymene. 

Phae. ( Crying.) 
This fellow says Apollo’s not my pa. 

Cly. The wicked story! Nay, sweet, dry 

your tears. (To Epapuvs. ) 

And you be off, now, or I’ll box your ears ; 
How dare you come here, sir, and try to hammer 
Into my poor boy’s head that dreadful crammer? 
J'li hammer you. 

Epa. Nay, if my courage fails, 
Tis not fear of your hammer, but your nails; 
Since I’ve been told no fury you can match 
At bringing folks who vex you to the scratch. 


TRIo. 
Arr. “ The Perfect Cure.” 


[Nors. Ifthe saltatory powers of the company 
are equal to it, and the supply of wind ad- 
mits of it, the effect of any words sung to 
this tune is much enhanced by the singers 
placing their arms straight down by their 
sides and jumping high in the air on the first 
note of every bar in the music. The author 
confesses himself unable to appreciate the 
wit or humor of this jumping obligato ac- 
companiment: but as it is invariably hailed 
with roars of laughter when either the origi- 
nal silly song, or any one of the numerous 
parodies on it, which have been produced on 
almost every stage is attempted, he supposes 
there is some recondite joke therein contained 
of which he would be sorry that the actors 
in the Theatre, Back Drawing-Room, should 
lose the benefit. ] 


TRIO. 


Epa. (Jumping.) So I'll not stay to say good 
day, 
Phae. (Jumping.) You ’d best not I advise; 
Cly. Be off, don’t stop. At once, sir, hop, 
If you regard your eyes. 
Epa. Those fingers look as if by hook 
Or crook my eyes they ’d skewer. 
Phae. Preserve your sight, at once take flight, 
Your safety to secure. 











Epa. Secure, secure, secure, secure, 
I shan’t be here, I’m sure; 
If I don’t mind, I soon shall find 
My case beyond a cure. 


ENSEMBLE. 
Pha. and Cly. Secure, secure, secure, secure, 
You ’ll not be here, be sure; 
At once then hence, for insolence, 
She knows 
I know 
Epa. (Repeating.) Secure, etc. (as before). 


a perfect cure. 


[At the end of the Trio Epapuvus heps out, Ciy- 
MENE hopping after him with threatening ges- 
tures, PHAETON indu/ging in a pas seul, express- 
ing, by means of hopping in a corner by himself, 
his opinion of the fortunate escape of Epapuus 
Srom facial disfigurement. ] 
Cly. ( Returning.) I’ll serve him out yet, sure 
as any gun, 
To try to take the shine out of my son. 
To dare to say you’re not the son of Phebus! 
Phae. Calm yourself, mother, ‘‘ modus est in 
rebus ;’’ 
That I’m the son of Sol full well I know; 
Iam so bright myself it must be so. 
But how to prove this glorious birth of mine ; 
Speak, mother. Can you not suggest some 
sign ? 
Cly. A sign! O! yes—that of ‘‘The Rismg 
Sun.”’ 
Sign of the house he starts from. Thither run, 
And seek your father—early in the morning. 
Tell him base sland’rers have your birth been 
scorning. 
Phae. 1’11 hasten there. 
deride me. 
Yon glorious ray, the road to take, shall guide 


No more shall men 


me. 
Bright ray of far-off Sol, look down on me. 
Do, ray. I may add, ‘‘ Me, far Sol, ah! see.” 
Cly. Sol far, so good. Excuse pronunciation. 
You ’ve called up a sol-fa association. 
Sol, father of my boy! Sol, farther yet 
Than e’er 


Phae. Pooh! pooh! 





Try a sol-fa duet! 


Dvert. 
Arm—‘“ I’m off to Charlestown.” 


Phae. I’ll seek the town where Sol resides, 
Where’er that town may be. 

Cly. It’s inthe East. I know, at least, 
The postal district ’s E. 

Phae. I'll there arrive, before to drive 
His stage-coach he sets out. 
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Cly.  ‘* The Rising Sun,” from whence they 
run, 
You ’ll find, I ’ve little doubt. 
I’m off to Sol’s town 
- Early in the morning ; 
I’m off to Sol’s town 
Before the break of day. 
Cly. Well, give my respects to 
Your father with the yellow curls. 
Phae. I’m off to Sol’s town. 
Cly. I’ve nothing more to say. ) Together. 
Pha. You’ve nothing more tosay ? J 
[ Exeunt severally. } 


Phae. 


Scene II.-—-Atrium, pertaining to the Palace of 
the Sun, otherwise known as the stable-yard of 
the old original coaching-house, ‘* The Rising 
Sun.”’ 


[ Nore.—To represent this scene without lavish 
outlay, it may be—the author would rather 
not endanger his reputation for knowledge of 
mise en scene by saying that it is—sufficient 
to have a board resembling a tavern sign 
placed over a door, if there be a door avail- 
able; if not, projecting from the side where 
a door may be supposed to exist, though out 
of sight. On the board should be painted 
the words, ‘‘The Rising Sun. Good accom- 
modation for Man and Horse.” (If a picto- 
rial representation of sunrise can be conve- 
niently added, so much the better.) A placard 
should be exhibited in some portion of the 
scene, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Daily Ex- 
cursion round the World! The celebrated 
fast four-horse coach, Tus Sun, leaves this 
office every morning.’’] 


Enter Kurryxomon, the ostler. 


Kur. I really never saw a team so nobby! 
I’ve seen all sorts of horses, from the hobby 
Up to the race-horse ; but these spanking tits 
Of Mr.. Phoebus beats all into fits. 

Not Rarey’s self could tame them, if he tried. 

The air they breathe, I’m told, is Rarey-fied. 

The work they do each day, too! I declare, 

Right round the world, and never turn a hair. 

They never tire. Fresh with each morning’s 
dawn, 

They keep on running, like “The Colleen 
Bawn.”’ 

And then their speed ! 
their full run, 

A certain army’s at certain Bull fun. 

We feed them on chopp’d lightning, nicely 
stewed, 

And give them for their drink electric fluid. 


*T would beat, when at 


Enter Apotto. 


Ap. Now, ostler, are my steeds all ready? 
Kur. Quite. 
Ready to start, your honor. 





Ap. That ’s all right. 
Kur. Shall-I go bring them out? 
Ap. (Looking at watch.) No, not just yet. 
I’ve lots of time to write out that duet 
I’ve just composed. 
Kur. What! are you then a dabbler 
In music, too, sir? 
Ap. Am I what? Vile babbler! 
Shall I submit to this low peasant’s sneers? 
J, who conduct the music of the spheres ! 
Know I’m the god of music, fellow. 
Kur. Be you? 
I only know you as a first-rate Jehu. 
Ap. I! Of mankind the musical instructor. 
Kur. So then you’re both a driver and con- 
ductor. 
Then you could work a ’bus cheap, Mr. Phebus. 
Ap. This fellow thinks but de ‘‘ omnibus” 
rebus ! 
I drive my team, and sing meanwhile. 
Kur. Yes, sir. 
I see, a sort of warbling wagoner. 
Ap. Leave me. 


Kur. I’m gone, sir. [ Exit. 
Ap. Well, he’s not far wrong. 


I do combine the driver’s art with song. 
I am the warbling wagoner. No doubt of it. 
I don’t see the least chance of getting out of it. 


Sone. 
Arr—‘“‘ The Jolly Wagoner.” 


I not alone go wagoning, 
As wagoning folks go. 
I fill the people’s heads full 
Of deathless song also, 
And curious are the changes 
Through which my two trades go. 
‘*Gee up, my lads; gee woa.”’ 
Then ‘‘ Do, re, mi, fa, do.’’ 
A curious combination 
Is the warbling wagoner. 


Phae. (Outside). Ho! House here! Land- 
lord! Hi! Where are you all? 
[ Enters. 
Ap. That ’s somewhat loud, sir, for a morning 
call. 
So early, too. It’s not yet time to rise. 
Phae. Mighty Apollo, I apollo-gize. 
Ap. Your name and business here? Speak, 
sir. 
Phae. I will. 
My name is Phaeton. On yonder hill 
My mother mends my socks. A worthy dame, 
Whose constant care is to increase my fame, 
And keep her only son, myself, a swell. 
For I had heard of fashions, and—— 
Ap. Well—well. 


Goon. Your story. 
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Phae. And I longed to follow 
The peg-top trouser, and the all-round collar. 

Ap. What is all this to me? 

Phae. Nay, hear me, though. 
My mother’s name ’s Clymene. 

Ap. Say you so? 

Come to my arms, my son—my boy—my trea- 
sure. 
Embrace your father. 

Phae. With the greatest pleasure. 

{ They embrace. 

Ap. What can I do for you? 

Phae. 
There ’s Epaphus, an insolent young shaver, 
The son of lo, swears I’m not your son. 

Ap. That son of Io ’ll find J owe him one. 
How shall I punish him ? 

Phae. Not that I need. 

I wish to prove I am your son, indeed. 
Ap. Ask any proof you will—whate’er you 
choose. 
I swear by Styx your boon I’!l not refuse. 
That oath which even Jove himself would bind. 
So now your wish make known. 

Phae. You’re very kind. 
Then, if I am your son, allow me, pray, 

To guide the sun’s bright chariot for a day. 

Ap. Not that—not that. Ask any boon but 

that, 
You stupid boy. You knownot what you ’re at. 
You drive my chariot! None but I can do it. 
In all Olympus there ’s none equal to it. 
The giddy height would turn your head. Less 
hope 
For you there ’d be than if on Blondin’s rope, 
Or Leotard’s trapeze. Nay—fate defend us! 
Boucicault ne’er took ‘‘header’’ so tremen- 
dous r 
As you ’d take to the earth, if this you try 
on; 
And there, like Boucicault, you ’d be a Dyin’.* 
Phae. Never say die! Pshaw! who’s afraid? 
not I! 
None know what they can do until they try; 
Where there ’s a will there is a way. 

Ap. Not so. 

If you’ve your will you'll lose your way, I 
know ; 

Your landmark ’s gone, too late you’ll find 
you ’ve missed ’em 

Amidst the turnings of the solar system ; 

While ’mengst the asteroids you ’ll get astray, 

And skim the cream off all the milky way. 


I crave one favor. 





* If the eminent tragedian playing Apollo can oblige 
by making the word “dying’’ sound anything like Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s Christian name, the author will es- 
teem it a favor. 
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Phae. Fear not for me, do you but grant my 
boon. 
Skim off the cream! Dye take me for a spoon? 
Come, let me mount the dickey. 
Ap. O my oath! 
I feel “twill be all dickey with us both ; 
But since by Styx I’ve sworn your prayer to 


grant— 
Phae. The Styx I sticks to, so refuse you 
can’t; 
Come, let’s be off; give me the whip— 
Ap. Alack! 


Would I could give it you about your back, 
To flog this notion out of you. 
Phae. Old chap, 

Will you be good enough to call your trap? 
And shut up your potato one meanwhile. 

[ Takes whip from APou.o. 
Ya-hup! my beauties! go it! that’s your 

style ! 


Dvet. 
Arr.—* Dizxie’s Land.” 


Phae. Come, bring out the trap there, look 
alive! 
It’s all right, gov’nor, I can drive, 
Four in hand, four in hand, four in hand, 
four in hand! 
Well, the only rule I ’ve to prescribe, is 
In the road, ‘‘ medio tutissimus ibis.’ 
Understand ? understand ? understand ? 
understand ? 


Ap. 


Phae. All right, my bricksy-wicksy. 
Ap. Oh! oh! oh! 


Such confidence 
Shows want of sense, 
My steeds you ’ll find are tricksy. 
Phae. Well in hand, well in hand 
I’ll keep them, as you’ll quick see. 
Ap. Mind though, my son, the counsel I’ve 
bestowed, 
Be sure you keep the middle of the road; 
‘* Medio ibis,’’ as I said before, 
‘*Tutissimus.’’ 
Phae. Oh! don’t be an old bore. 
Ap. He won't hear reason; oh, my vow so 
rash ! 
I know ’twill be an awful case of smash. 
( Calling.) Ostler, bring out the steeds! It may 
be they 
Are quieter than usual, p’r’aps, to-day, 
To hope so I’ll at any rate endeavor. 
(To Oster, who enters.) 
How do they seem this morning ? 
Kur. Worse than ever. 
One rears, one kicks, one prances, ’tother jibs, 
Aud all their nostrils going off like squibs. 
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Ap. Hear that, my son, and pause in time. 
Phae. Not I! 
Come, ostler! time’s up! now then! 
(ITolding up his whip in the style of omnibus 
drivers.) Sky! sky! sky! 
(Exit, followed by OsTLER. 
Ap. ( Following.) Stay, Phaeton, let me come 
with you. 
Phae. ( Outside.) No! 
Ap. To show the way. 
Phae. ( Outside.) I'll findit. Right! Let go! 
[ Cracking of whip outside. 
Ap. They’re off! The boy ’ll be killed; 
the rash young dunce ! 
I’ll go and write his funera! dirge at once. 
[ Exit. 


Scene III.—TZhe open country without the city 


gates. 


[Nors.—Under ordinary circumstances the in- 
troduction of a classical landscape scene in a 
drawing-room theatre might be attended with 
some slight difficulty: fortunately, however, 
for our purpose, we find the scene in the ori- 
ginal legend described as above, ‘‘The open 
country without the city gates.’’ Had it 
been ‘‘ with’’ the city gates, there might be 
some carpentering needed ; but as it is ex- 
pressly stated to be ‘‘ without” them, there are 
of course no gates required. As to the nature 
of the landscape itself, we find it is to be the 
‘‘open’’ country. It can therefore safely be 
left an open question. ] 


Enter Cycnus and Clymene. 


Cycnus. Phaeton ’s not returned, you say ? 
Clymene. He’s not. 
Cyc. Doesn’t it strike you that it ’s very hot ? 
Cly. Uncommonly so for the time of year. 
Cyc. It’s getting hotter, too; my stars! 
(Fanning himself.) 
Cly. Oh, dear! (Fanning herself.) 
Cyc. Confound it! What’s the matter? I’m 
half roasted. 
Cly. No reigning beauty ever was so toasted. 
Cyc. Hotter and hotter still; ’tis most ama- 


zing. 
Cly. It’s scorching, really. 
Cyc. Scorching, ma’am, 


it’s blazing. 
Cly. Get me some water; quick! from yon- 
der stream. 
Cyc. (Looking off.) Horror! the brook has 
all gone off in steam ; 
Let ’s seek some shelter. 
Cly. That, too, my advice is. 
[ They are going, but are met by BRrounos, 
who runs against them. 
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Brounos. Which is the nearest shop for penny 
ices ? 

Cyc. Can’t say. We’re pressed for time. 
Get from our path. 

[ They are going again. JONESERON meets them. 

Joneseron. Can you direct me to the nearest 
bath ? 

Cyc. No. 

[ Once more attempting to go. 

rushes in. 

Robinsonides. Horror ! 

Cyc. Well, what now, may I 
inquire ? 

Rob. Some one has been and set the Thames 


RoBINSONIDES 


on fire. 
Cyc. Dolt ! no one knows as yet the Thames’s 
whereabout. 
Rob. Pshaw! it’s too hot geography to care 
about : 
Some river ’s blazing— 
Cly. Let your wonder cease ; 
It may well burn, since ’tis some stream of 
Greece. 
But who comes here? Sure I should know that 
figure. 


Enter Eparuvus, with his face black. 


Epa. See here, the heat has scorched me to 
a nigger, 
Burned black, like o’er-baked bread. 
Cye. Quick, let ’s be takin’ 
Shelter, in hopes that we may save our bakin’. 
Cly. But what has caused this universal 
stewing ? 


Enter Kurryxomon, the ostler of the Rising Sun. 


Kur. Your son, young Phaeton, it’s all his 
doing ; 
You and your friends are frizzled up alive, 
’Cause he the chariot of the sun would drive. 

Cly. What mean you? 

Kur. Well, at starting he was bid 
To light the earth, and in one sense he did— 
He ’s set it blazing. 

Cye. How ? 

Kur. Why, like a bonfire ; 

He came too nigh, and so he set it on fire. 

The horses bolted, and he missed the road. 

He call’d out ‘‘woa!’’ the horses never 
** woa’d,”’ 

But through the sky went on a regular crash, 

Knocking the stars and planets into smash. 

Cly. Where is he now ? 

Kur. Still in the trap. 

Cly. No doubt of it ; 
Some trap he’s fall’n in. 

Kur. Well, he ’ll soon fall out of it. 
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Cly. Alas! that thought my terror but in- 


creases. 
Kur. I’ve been sent here just to pick up the 
pieces. 
*T will be a sad drop for him. 
Cly. That last drop 


My cup of misery fills. 
Phae. (ailing outside.) Woa, boys, there ! 


stop! [A crash* outside. 
Cly. ’Tis he! it’s all up. [ Exit. 
Kur. Not so, it’s all down. [£7xit. 


Epa. Through me, who am done black, he’s 
thus done brown. 


[Pxaeton is brought in by CiymenE, Cronus, and 
Kurrykomon. THe is suffering severely from a 
large dab of red paint upon his forehead, sup- 
posed to represent a neue, a handkerchief bound 
round his leg below the knee, suggestive of com- 
pound fracture of the tidia, with other indications 
of personal injury.] 


Enter Apou.o. 


Phae. Pardon me, Phebus; I’m alone in 
fault. 
Ap. Stop! (you ’re so lame I needn’t bid you 
halt !) 
You ’ve had the lesson that you much required ; 
To more than mortal could do you aspired ; 
You ’d soar above the earth—in skies a rover— 
Phae. Don’t talk of soaring, I am sore all 
over. 
Ap. I’llnot. One lesson only I would teach, 
Let man aspire to all that man can reach. 
**Ne sutor ultra crepidam.”” That’s all. 
Bound your desires, or PRIDE MUST HAVE A FALL. 


Nore.—Most of our readers are familiar with the 
story of Phaeton and Phebus; but as some may have 
left school and their classical reading long enough to 
forget it, we insert the following note from Beeton's 
Dictionary of Universal Information. “ Phaeton, ac- 
cording to Ovid, a son of the sun, or Phebus. Venus 
became enamored of him, and intrusted him with the 
care of one of her temples. This favor of the goddess 
rendered him vain, and led to his asking his father’s 
permission to drive his chariot for one day. Phabus 








’ 


* Avery effective “‘crash’’ may be produced by means 
of a tea-tray, on which are placed any little articles, such 
as flatirons, bootjacks, candlesticks, kitchen pokers, a 
scuttleful of coals, and in fact anything that may sug- 
gest itself. The whole being thrown down upon an 
uncarpeted floor at the right moment, will produce an 
effect which, if not pleasing, will at any rate be startling 
—the chief end to be aimed at in these days of “‘ sensa- 
tion” dramas. If it be objected that the noise produced 
by these means will not be like that of a chariot break- 
ing down, it will, at least, be quite as like as the usual 
“erash’’ of regular theatres, where a magnified police- 
man’s rattle does duty for the breaking down of stone 
walls, wooden fences, iron gates, carriages, chairs, 
tables, anything, no matter how various in size or ma- 
terial. 
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represented the dangers to which this would expose 
him, but in vain ; he undertock the aerial journey, and 
the explicit directions of his father were forgotten. No 
sooner had Phaeton received the reins, than he betrayed 
his ignorance of guiding the chariot. The flying horses 
became sensible of the confusion of their driver, and 
immediately departed from their usual track. Phaeton 
repented too late of his rashness, and already heaven 
and earth were threatened with a universal conflagra- 
tion, when Jupiter, who had perceived the disorder of 
the horses, struck the rider with a thunderbolt, and 
hurled him headlong from heaven into the river Po. 
His body, consumed by fire, was found by the nymphs 
of the place.”’ 





SCARLET POPPIES. 


BY ENUL. 


Wet the slumb’rous flowers become her! 
Like a dusky Indian summer 
Looked she with their scarlet petals in the blackness of 
her hair, 
As its heavy masses drifted 
O’er the perfect arm she lifted, 
While the mellow autumn sunlight lit her sumptuous 
beauty there. 
But no hueless words may render 
All the deep and liquid splendor— 
All the oriental softness of those sleepy-lidded eyes ; 
Did those parted red lips ever 
With a woman’s sorrow quiver? 
Was that bosom ever shaken with the tempest of her 
sighs? 
No! some breathless eve hath found thee, 
With the purple shadows round thee, 


‘In astirless tropic forest, hushed within a lonely dream. 


Thou art Night, superb and lonely, 
Crowned with humid blossoms only ; 
Or the warm and dusky naiad of some sleepy tropic 
stream. 
Not for thee are care and duty ; 
In the noon-time of thy beauty 
Thou shouldst be the young sultana of a swarthy Indian 
king, 
And through fragrant gardens darkling 
See the silvery fountains sparkling, 
While the languid summer fans thee with her slowly 
passing wing. 


SONNET. 
BY MRS. A. M. BUTTERFIELD. 


I ever knew thou must depart from me. 
That while my life was at the full high tide, 
Thine own was ebbing to the far-off sea. 
And so I kept me closely by thy side, 
And strove with clinging arms to hold thee back; 
Till thou like a sad mist didst glide away, 
Leaving the bare waste sands of life’s dull track 
Stretching their gloom beneath the noontide ray, 
O’er which my thoughts, like mournful sea-bird’s flight, 
“Must wheel and circle restless evermore ; 
Mourning the day that took thee from my sight, 
Living thy words and gentle kindness o'er, 
Until within thé vast and mighty main, 
The parted streams shall imingle once again. 











CROSS PURPOSES. 


(Concluded from page 171.) 


December 7th. We were six days in getting 
to Havana, and it was not until Tuesday at 
twelve M. that we entered the harbor. The 
last two days I spent almost entirely with Mr. 
Domine. He read, talked, and walked with 
me, and I became as well acquainted with him 
as I would have done in six months in the city. 
Of Mr. Grantley I saw but little ; to my surprise, 
he and Mrs. Ellis were hardly ever together. 

And now I might have preferred to drop Mr. 
Domine, but with singular infatuation I still 
kept up my flirtation, and at length Mr. Grantley 
hardly noticed me at all. Tuesday night I 
went to bed in such a maze of doubt and un- 
certainty, trying to fix some plan of action in my 
head, that at last I concluded to leave all to 
fate and abide by the consequences. 

The last thing we heard on retiring was that 
we would reach Havana at midnight, but would 
anchor just outside the harbor till morning, as 
no vessels were allowed to enter after sunset or 
before sunrise. I slept soundly till six, and 
then was awakened by music frem one of the 
neighboring vessels. The sweet notes of a 
French horn came wafting airily over the water 
a plaintive little melody, so slow, so harmonious 
that I thought to myself of 

*“ Minute drops of rain, 
Ringing in water silverly, 
That, lingering, dropped and dropped again, 
Till it was almost like a pain 
To listen when the next would be.” 
As the last note died away, I rose, and, dress- 
ing quickly, hurried up on deck. 

My first feeling was one of thankfulness for 
the danger past: then I looked around me; 
there was the Moro rising out of the sea and 
towering high above the surrounding landscape. 
Its time-worn walls and frowning battlements, 
and the bold surf, dashing and breaking at its 
base, thrilled me with its grandeur; there it 
has stood for ages commanding the entrance to 
the beautiful harbor, and guarding the quaint 
old city of Havana. I turned’to look on my 
other side, at the queer, one-story houses, 
painted blue, yellow, and all the colors of the 
rainbow, and at the palm-trees, whose large, 
solid trunks, looking as if they were swathed in 
canvas, reached to a great height ere they 
branched forth. There, too, was the cocoa- 
nut, similar to the palm, except the trunk, 
which is more like our own trees. The lux- 
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uriant vegetation so beautifully green, the blue 
water and bluer sky, formed a perfect picture 
ef fairy-land. , 

We had to land in row-boats (as the vessels 
are not allowed to come up to the dock), and 
it is really a hazardous undertaking to get into 
one, for the steps down the vessel’s side are of 
the shakiest description and almost perpen- 
dicular. We all went safely down except Mrs. 
Grantley, who was last; she would accept of 
no one’s help, and as she stepped into the boat, 
her ankle turned and she fell forward. Mr. 
Grantley he!ped her up in a minute, but she 
had hurt her ankle severely, and was in great 
pain. If ithad not been for my anxiety on her 
account, I should have been much alarmed in 
the boat, for there was quite a breeze blowing, 
and the Spanish sailors didn’t seem to agree 
about the manner of sailing it; and were franti- 
cally gesticulating and screaming at each other 
all the way. Two or three times I involunta- 
rily caught Mr. Domine’s arm as he sat next me, 
when the boat was lying way over on her side, 
and the spray dashing in onr faces. 

However, we landed safely, and leaving to 
the rest of the party the delightful (?) custom- 
house squabbling, Mr. Grantley put his mother 
and me into a ‘‘volante,’’ and the old negro 
driver soon trotted us to the hotel, which was 
just outside the city proper. 


For a week I did not leave the house. Mrs. 
Grantley was obliged to lie on a conch, and 
could not move. She preferred my being with 
her to any one else, although she tried not to 
keep me, as she was afraid I wanted to be off 
with the others, who were “‘ sight-seeing’? from 
morning till night ; but I assured her it was a 
pleasure to me to be with her and wait upon 
her; so at last she consented. 

Every afternoon, at four, I wheeled her couch 
into the adjoining parlor. The first afternoon I 
did so, Mr. Grantley brought Mr. Domine in to 
see his mother. While we were having a cosy, 
cheerful time, Mrs. Ellis came running in. 
After nodding to us all, she commenced ex- 
plaining to Mr. Grantley, in a very excited 
manner, something about the “‘ Serro,’’ ‘* Har- 
ry,’ and Eugene tumbling from a volante. 
What would she do, should she gotohim? And 
by this time she had gradually led him out of 
the room. 
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I looked at Mrs. Grantley, and she at me, 
and then she said to Mr. Domine— 

** Can you explain that tableau ?”’ 

“ Very easily, my dear madam, Harry took 
Eugene out riding with him; he behaved very 
well going, and Harry left him with the driver 
while he went on an errand to the house; it 
seems that, as Harry vanished, Eugene insisted 
upon getting into the ‘‘ volante” again, and 
jumping in and out he at length fell,” 

‘*T hope he was not hurt, Edouard ?”’ 

** No; he fell on the grass, and after a little 
fit of screaming, he was at length induced to 
sit between Harry and me. And that is how I 
came here, and also the cause of pretty Mrs. 
Ellis’s excitement.”’ 


**Is your name Edward too, Mr. Domine ~”’ 
I said ; ‘‘and who is Harry ?”’ 

** Didn’t you know that it was, Laura ?’’ said 
Mrs. Grantley ; ‘‘ they were both named for my 
father.” * 


‘*T am always called Edouard, however, in 
compliment to my first nurse, I suppose, as she 
was the first to ‘Frenchify’ my name,” said 
Mr. Domine. ‘* As for Harry, he is my brother. 
And now, as I see you ladies are satisfied, I 
have brought you a book, which I hope will 
serve to lessen the tediousness of your con- 
finement.”’ 

** You are very kind, Edouard ; but you will 
have to add to the obligation by coming to read 
to us,”’ said Mrs. Grantley. 

I looked at Mr. Domine to see if he would 
consent ; he met my look, and we both smiled. 


So it was arranged, and every day punc-. 


tually at four he came, almost always bringing 
flowers or bonbons. It was delightful to hear 
lim read, his voice was s? rich and clear, and 
after an hour’s reading he regularly closed the 
book, and then we talked about what he had 
read, or on any other topic that happened to 
interest us. That would have been a happy 
time if I had never known Mr. Grantley ; but 
that was my trial. And now everything around 
me seemed so mysterious; Mrs. Ellis was 
gone, and Mr. Grantley was away on his moth- 
er’s business. Unfortunately for me, I saw 
him leave with Mrs. Ellis, and Mr. Domine went 
part of the way with them too; then Mr. and 
Miss Gardner had taken Mary Henry and gone 
to stay 4 week with some friends. I suspected 
Mary had an attachment for Mr. Gardner, and 
was sure that he had for her; but she went 
away without explaining anything, so that was 
another mystery. Mrs. Grantley could have 
solved them all; but I did not like to talk abou 
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her son to her, and indeed she never made him 
the subject of conversation. 

One afternoon we were waiting as usual for 
Mr. Domine ; Mrs. Grantley was getting better 
very fast ; she had walked a few steps that day 
for the first time. After fixing her comfortably 
on her lounge, I looked at my watch, and 
found it was near four. Walking up to the 
window, I watched the people going by. I felt 
so sure of seeing Mr. Domine that I stood there 
for several minutes expecting to hear him enter 
the room; but the clock ticked away on the 
mantel, and struck the halfhour. 

‘*Come here, Laura,’’ said Mrs. Grantley. ‘‘I 
want to tell you something.” 

I took my knitting, and drew a chair up to 
her couch. 

‘*Did you ever think Mary Henry fancied 
Mr. Gardner ?’’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ I said, ‘‘ Mary had never spoken 
ef Mr. Gardner to me except in general terms ; 
still I had thought that she cared forhim. By 
noticing closely her manner, I found she was 
more attentive when he spoke to her, and 
hardly ever looked at him.’’ 

‘“‘If that is any proof of love, I should not 
think Edouard was in love with you; and yet 
the other night he told me he admired you 
more than any woman he had ever met; and 
he has seen a good deal of life for his years.’’ 

‘*T am so sorry you told me, Mrs. Grantley.”’ 

** You are asingular child, Laura. Any other 
girl would have been pleased. However, I ’ll 
not repeat any more of his rhapsodies. I am 
afraid he is not coming this afternoon ; so you 
will be better able to appreciate my news.”’ 

** News !’’ I said. ‘‘It is a charity to tell me 
news. The world and all the people here seem 
to be stagnating. I am all curiosity.’’ 

‘IT know of two intended marriages, two 
weeks from to-day, here in Havana.”’ 

‘* Why,” I said, ‘‘ that is the day before we 
sail.’’ 

** Just so; and that is the very reason they . 
are to be married. One I am not allowed to 
mention yet; and the other you must guess.” 

‘*T will guess both, Mrs. Grantley. One is 
Mary and Mr. Gardner; the other, Mrs. Ellis 
and—’’ 

** Not another word, Laura. 
will extract the secret from me. 
comes @Mouard, now.” 

Instead of Mr. Domine, it was a note from 
him, and to me, requesting to see me alone 
that evening. I handed the note to Mrs. 
Grantley. 

** Well, what will you do ?’’ 


I’m afraid you 
Ah! there 
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I said I would do as she thought best. 

** Did I have any objection te see him ?’’ 
she asked. 

I thought of the other marriage, the one she 
would not tell me. Not for an instant did I 
doubt whose it was; and so i said I would see 
him. 

Evening came at last. All the afternoon I had 
pondered on how I would act, and I resolved that 
henceforth I would never thiuk of Mr. Grantley 
again, but consider him the husband of Mrs. 
Ellis. Hereafter that love of mine, that he had 
never asked for and did not want, was to be 
uprooted and flung away to the winds. How 
weak! how childish I had been! What a 
foolish fancy to waste my heart on a man who 
had never cared a rushlight for me! Others 
had loved me; why could I not have pleased 
him? They had raved about my beauty. 
What good was a pretty face and wavy hair 
when he did not admirethem? They said I was 
intelligent, and that I sang like a bird. He 
did not care to talk with me, nor listen to my 
music. Truly, that afternoon, injured pride 
drove away all other feelings, and I really 
thought that all love for Edward Grantley had 
perished. 

I sat upon the sofa waiting. Every footfall 
sent the blood bounding through my veins. My 
cheeks glowed with excitement. I could not 
have endured it much longer, when the door 
opened and shut. Isat frozen to my seat; I 
could not nfove. He came slowly along; he 
sat down by me on the sofa; he spoke. It 
aroused me at once. He only said something 
about ‘‘my being kind to have seen him ;’’ 
but the shock had come and gone; I could feel 
once more. I tried to commence a common- 
place remark, but he stopped me. 

‘IT could not come again to you, Laura. I 
could not hear you call me Mr. Domine so 
coldly, so forma!ly, while my whole being was 
wrapped in love for you! Ah! you knowit. You 
. have seen it all along, even from the first time 
Imet you. Sol trusted to-night to know all— 
to be released from the agony of suspense—this 
restless craving to know my fate! Dear Laura, 
can you love me? Tell me! ill you love 
me ?”’ 

I looked up in his eyes. They shone like 
bright stars ; his teeth were firmly set; he sat 
expectant, waiting for my answer. 

“Would I love him?’ The soft air, fragrant 
with sweets, stole gently through the room; 
the cold moonlight shimmered on the floor ; not 
a sonnd broke the cokl silence which numbed 
my heart. ‘* Would I love him ?” 





Suddenly a laugh rang out on the silence. 

I knew it well. It was Mr. Grantley come 
back—come back from his intended bride— 
come from her soft caress and lingering kiss. 

** Dearest, you will love me!’’ Edouard bent 
down and took my hand. It remained in his, 
and [ had promised to be his wife. 

Dec. 18th. All the next week was devoted to 
‘sight-seeing ;”” Edouard Domine, my affianced 
husband, accompanying Mrs. Grantley and 
myself. 

After bidding Mr. Domine good-night, I went 
and sat down by Mrs. Grantley’s couch, and 
told her all. She said Edouard must write to 
uncle, and I must write too. And then she 
put her arms around me, and kissed and 
blessed me. 

I retired to my room; but no blessed sleep 
visited my eyes. The excitement over, the 
wrong I had done to one who had been all 
goodness and truth to me, remained staring me 
in the face, and my overburdened conscience 
clamored loudly for relief. Still I might have 
conquered myself; but I had gone too far; and 
now all I could do was to try and love the one 
I had chosen, and make him happy. 

After I had left, Mrs. Grantley must have 
told her son all; for the next morning, hap- 
pening to meet him in the hall, I would have 
hurried past with a bow, but he stopped me, and 
said he was going away again in an hour. It 
was truly unfortunate now we were ready to 
go about with him, that business interfered ; 
but ‘I leave you in good hands, Miss Laura; 
and Mr. Domine will fill my place with better 
satisfaction.” 

Here he bent down, and his voice sank into 
a low whisper which just reached my ear: 

‘*T pray the good God to bless you, and make 
you happy with the one you have chosen.’’ 

He had gone! But the low tones and trem- 
bling hand were still with me. I could not 
understand it. Had he really liked me so well 
as a friend, to be so strangely moved at what 
he had heard? I might have gone on wonder- 
ing ; but Mrs. Grantley called to know if I was 
ready, and I hurried to her. 

We went to the Cathedral ; the Captain Gene- 
ral’s Palace. And every afternoon Edouard 
called in a carriage’for us, and we went out 
riding on the ‘‘ Serro,’’ which is the afternoon 
drive of the ladies. (They never walk, and 
the ‘‘Serro’”’ takes the place of a Broadway.) 
While driving along, admiring the scenery, we 
were, at the same time, much amused by the 
extreme ‘‘toillettes” of the Havanese. They 
looked so odd in their singular ‘‘ Volantes,” 
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all dressed as if for a ball, some of them ex- 
ceedingly pretty, and others quite the reverse. 

One evening we went to the “‘ Bishop’s Gar- 
den,’’ just a pleasant drive from the city. 
Edouard insisted upon our getting out of the 
carriage, and we were well repaid; for he took 
us through long avenues of palms, so long 
indeed that, looking down from their entrances, 
we could not discover their end. Then he 
gathered us gorgeous bouquets of flowers. The 
house and grounds had long been deserted ; 
but their decay only heightened tlie picturesque- 
ness of the scene. Mosses covered the walls of 
the building, and when the dilapidated roof 
had fallen in branched forth a beautiful tree. 
What pleased me most were the clumps of 
canes—such a curious growth of trunks, so 
thickly woven together, and their light and 
graceful foliage. 

I scarcely ever saw Mr. Domine alone. Oc- 
casionally we met in the parlor of an evening, 
and then he seemed perfectly contented. Sit- 
ting by me on the sofa, he would talk of his 
plans for the future, in all of which I was the 
central object. He spoke of his only brother, 
Harry, who was now confined to the house con- 
valescent from a fever, and of a very pretty 
woman to whom he was going to be married ; 
and he was sure I would like them both. 

He was not in the least demonstrative, and 
never embarrassed me with kisses and caresses. 
Once or twice when he left me, he raised my 
hand to his lips, and left his eyes to say the 
rest. He repeated poetry, and sang for me. 
Although he was excessively proud and impul- 
sive, yet I never had a thought of fear on 
account of his passionate temperament. I 
rather think it flattered my pride to see him 
so mild and calm with me—so dignified and 
unbending to others. He overwhelmed me 
with presents; and, being wealthy, they were 
always rare and costly. 

One evening, two or three days before we 
started, he came in, his face beaming with 
pleasure at finding me alone. Truly, as I 
watched him, my heart smote me with my 
falsehood. To see him so devoted to me, and 
the little return I made, so worked on my feel- 
ings, that I rose to meet him, and gave him my 
hand. He held it a moment, and then placed 
in it a letter. It was from my uncle; very 
kind, and giving his full permission to the 
marriage. 

After I had finished reading the letter, he 
slipped a glittering diamond on my finger, and 
said: 

‘‘Is not this the crowning of our happiness, 

22* 








dearest? Now I may accompany you back to 
New York ?” 

I murmured consent. 

‘* How glorious it will be to go home on the 
sea, when I may walk the deck with you, and 
pour in your ear my overflowing love; where 
we will have no fear, for, if aught happened, 
surely we would die together; and the next 
best thing to living together is to die together. 
Oh, Laura, when I think of other women I 
have fancied I loved, how far superior you are 
to them all! How far above me in your youth- 
ful dignity and merry heart.”’ 

‘“*A merry heart!” I echoed it silently. 
“You must not flatter me, Edouard,” I said. 
** You will make me vain.’’ 

‘Oh, Laura, how foolish to speak thus. 
You cannot help knowing your beauty, and 
you should be glad to hear it from me.”’ 

I saw he was rather excited, much more so 
than usual. I did not, therefore, stay very 
long with him, but made some excuse to leave. 
He did not attempt to detain me, although he 
looked disappointed; so I leaned over his 
chair, and gently brushed his hair off his tem- 
ples. Then he threw his arm around my 
waist, and pressed kiss upon kiss on my lips. 
I struggled to release myself; for my gentle 
feelings were all gone, and a bitter feeling of 
dislike crept in their place. The door opened, 
and some one looked in. Edouard released me ; 
the door shut again; but we were still alone. 


I was not so excited by the whole occurrence 
as I would have been, had I known who had 
been witness of it. It seemed as if, at every 
step in my hateful courtship, I should be ren- 
dered miserable by the inopportune appearance 
of one I never wanted to see again. 


I coolly told Edouard that I did not admire 
his savage way of embracing, begged that in 
future I might be spared the repetition of sucha 
scene, and that the public parlor of a hotel 
should have been the last place for such an 
exhibition. 


I was not only annoyed, but really angry. 
And, as we were to sail in two days, I spent 
the time in packing, and helping Mrs. Grantley. 
Not once did I see Edouard alone; although I 
had made up my mind that I was foolish to 
give way to my temper, and that I might 
as a it up. Strange to say, he took 
my coolness in the way I least expected: there 
was no eagerness on his part for a reconcilia- 
tion. He treated me with the same marked po- 
liteness. I was constantly in the society of 
Mr. Grantley, on account of our approaching 
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departure ; and I observed Edouard watched us 
both very closely. 


January 1st. To-day was our last in Havana, 
and the day of the weddings. After dinner, 
Mrs. Grantley asked me to come and fix some 
black lace that she wanted to wear in her hair; 
and while I was sewing, she said : 

** Well, Laura, I suppose Mrs. Ellis and Mary 
are very happy persons ?”’ 

**They should be,’ I said; ‘‘for they have 
selected fine and noble-hearted men to be their 
companions for life in this weary world. I 
know no men for whom I have greater respect 
than for Mr. Gardner and Mr. Grautley.”’ 

‘You mean Mr. Domine. Indeed, Laura, 
you will have to like Mrs. Ellis now. I used 
to think you did not fancy her. She thought so 
too, and advised Edouard not to tell you of the 
near relation she would soon be.”’ 

**My relation! You speak in riddles, Mrs. 
Grantley. And I must be uncommonly dull 
to-night, for upon my life I cannot see how 
Mrs. Ellis’s marriage with Mr. Grantley can 
affect either Edouard Domine or me.’’ 

‘* What are you saying about Mrs. Ellis and 
Edward Grantley? Why, child, Mrs. Ellis 
marries Harry Domine, Edouard’s brother, to- 
night; and she has been engaged for a year.”’ 

**You cannot mean what you say. Mr. 
Grantley loves her, and she him. Why, then, 
does she not marry him? Why is she forced 
to marry another? Why doesn’t Mr. Grantley 
prevent it? Where have they been this long 
time together? Oh, Mrs. Grantley, you must 
stop it—it will break his heart !’’ 

‘* Now, Laura, do not get excited. And for 
pity’s sake let me explain what you do not 
seem to know anything about. Mrs. Ellis’s 
property was left in a rather embarrassed state, 
and to Edward she took all her troubles. He 
is guardian to her son, and has been a kind 
friend to her—nothing more. When they were 
away together, as you term it, Edward had 
taken her part of the way to Harry’s home, 
where he lay sick of a fever. She is a warm- 
hearted little woman, and truly loving Harry, 
she risked the contagion, and went to nurse 
him, She wanted to surprise you; so she told 
Edouard not to tell you whom his brother was 
to marry. As for Edward Grantley loving Mrs. 
Ellis, that is a singular idea to come fngm you, 
Laura; for he never loved but one woman in 
his life, and that one was yourself.’’ 

‘Loved me,” I murmured, ‘‘loved me!’’ 
The room sped around me, the chairs and 
tables laughed with glee, they. sang, the wind 





sang, the rattling carriages sang ; and the bur- 
den of their song was ‘‘ioved me—loved me!” 

I must have fallen into a kind of trance ; for 
when I awoke, a servant-maid was pulling my 
sleeve, and telling me it was time to dress. I 
got up, and, going to Mrs, Grantley’s closet, I 
poured out a glass of wine, which | swallowed. 
Then bathing my face, and never stopping an 
instant to think, I dressed, and went down 
stairs. The carriage was waiting; we got in 
and drove to the church. I do not remember 
much that happened. I seemed as in a dream ; 
and after the party had returned home and 
were ail in high glee in the parlor, I apologized, 
left the room, and immediately retired. Alas! 
not to sleep, but to repeat those words, so full 
of lost happiness—‘‘ He loved me !” 


Jan. 4th. Instead of going directly home, we 
went over to New Orleans. I was not seasick, 
but heart-sick, and never left my stateroom 
till we reached the ‘‘ Belize.”’ 

The rest of the party, I believe, had a de- 
lightful time. And now, sitting on deck and 
watching the plantations as we pass up the 
Mississippi, they are talking and laughing 
away, all in exuberant spirits. 

Edouard and I are sitting together a little 
apart from the others. Iam not well yet. My 
sickness opened my eyes to all that had been 
passing around me. I could see that Mrs. Ellis 
had guessed my secret. Being attached to 
Edouard, and knowing how his happiness de- 
pended on me, she had resolutely kept from me 
her marriage, which would have explained all, 
and saved me from so much sorrow. From 
Mrs. Grantley I had learned that her son had 
truly loved me; but that from the first time he 
had seen Edouard and me together, he foresaw 
the end; and when he learned our ergage- 
ment, gave ine up forever. All these things 
were explained, and many more that had been 
mysteries to me. 

There was but one thing to do: to forget Mr. 
Grantley, and devote myself entirely to Edou- 
ard—to try through life to make his happiness, 
and so secure my own. It was hard to do, but 
it might have been harder. I admired and 
appreciated his character, and loved him asa 
brother. I felt I could not fail to be calmly 
happy as his wife. Strange as it may appear, 
it suited Edouard’s character better to love the 
most; and Iam quite sure he preferred me as 
I was, thanif I had been as eager and passionate 
as himself. I did not know whether I ought 
to tell Edouard of my love for Mr. Grantley, or 
not. Duty seemed to point that way; but I 
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was so afraid of the effect it would have on one 
80 impulsive and then the dreadful trial to me 
to tell him, of all others, what I had kept locked 
in my own breast so long, made me hesitate. 

Edouard aroused me from my reverie. 

“Laura, do look at Mrs. Gardner! Who 
would have supposed that Mary Henry could 
subside into such a quiet, demure little wife ?”’ 

‘* You do not speak as if you admired a quiet, 
demure little wife, Edouard. What do you 
think I shall be?” 

“Oh! you will be perfection, of course. But, 
really, I think it is excessively tiresome for a 
woman to grow exactly like her husband. I 
like variety.’’ 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Gardner were first cousins,’’ 
I said, ‘‘and you could not expect them te look 
unlike. As to their characters, Mary is so 
easily influenced by any oue she loves, that, 
doubtless, she will grow like her husband.”’ 

‘* Rarry’s wife is too much like him to suit 
my taste. Do you remember— 

‘Complexion, stature, nature mateth it, 

Not with its like, but with its opposite.’ 
Now, for ‘instance, I am dark, and you are a 
blonde—” 

‘Oh, I expect we will be another edition of 
‘Jack Sprat and his wife!’ Isn’t it tiresome 
to sit here and watch the never-ending planta- 
tions? Not a mountain, not a hill, not evena 
tree, except the orange groves, which are very 
beautiful with their golden fruit. But just 
think of one of our old oaks. The very idea 
makes one feel cool and refreshed. What are 
you looking at, Edouard ?”’ 

‘*T was thinking of the first place Edward 
Grantley would have to visit in New Orleans.” 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

‘* Why, the shoemaker’s; for, ever since he 
has been on the steamer, he has kept up that 
everlasting walk, walk, from one end of the 
deck to the other. I declare, I’ll call out to 
him to stop.” 

‘*Oh, no Edouard! I beg you won’t. Surely, 
it can make no difference to you.”’ 

“ Yes, it makes me nervous. However, your 
word is law. By the by, Laura, I thought, at 
one time, my worthy cousin was to gain the 
prize I have so fast and secure now. You are 
blushing! Did he ever propose ?”’ 

I saw that Mr. Grantley had just passed us. 

**Oh, Edouard,’’ I said, ‘‘how could you 
speak so loud? Iam sure he heard you.”’ 

** And what harm if he did hear? Surely, I 
have a right to know.”’ 

The color which had finshed my face receded, 
and left me pale and quivering with fear. 





** He never proposed to me,’’ I said. 

There was an awkward pause; and, as I 
could not renew the conversation, I went and 
sat down by Mrs. Grantiey, and was wholly 
occupied till dinner with her opera-glass, gazing 
indefatigably at the scenery, which, hardly a 
minute before, I had so railed at. 


Jan. 11th. A week passed away very plea- 
santly in New Orleans. We went to the opera 
twice, and our two pretty brides attracted a 
great deal of attention. Between the acts, the 
gentlemen came to our boxes, and we chatted 
away very pleasantly. 

How different the audience was from the 
stiff, bonneted crowd at our Northern theatres ! 
Here the beautiful Creole girls, robed in silk, 
satin, and gauze, with their rosy cheeks, black 
hair, soft, dreamy eyes, and easy, languishing 
attitudes, the blaze of light, and the sparkling 
of gems, made the scene one of dazzling splendor. 

‘* Sight-seeing’’ is often tiresome work ; but 
we were such a party in ourselves, that, on 
visiting the places of amusement and the ‘‘ pro- 
per things’? to be done in New Orleans (such 
as the French Market, Jackson Square, the 
Mint, etc. etc.), we experienced nothing but 
pleasure. 

One morning I was sitting by the open win- 
dow, busily engaged in copying a little drawing 
Edouard had given me, and thinking over the 
latest news. Mr. Grantley would not return 
with us to New York, so said his mother; but 
would leave to-morrow for Havana, and in 4 
week would sail for Cadiz. Every one was 
taken by surprise, and Mr. Grantley would 
have been assailed with multitudinous ques- 
tions, if he had been there. Fortunately, 
he had not yet returned from his drive, and 
fortunately for me, I was left behind this morn- 
ing when all the rest went to the ‘‘ French 
Market.”’ 

I well divined the reason for his going, and 
felt that it was the best for all. I knew how 
hard it was for me to act and look so unconcerned 
and natural. Idropped my pencil, and stooped to 
pick it up; but it had rolled beyond my reach, 
and I was just pushing back my chair to reach 
it, when it was handed to me over my shoul- 
der. Wonderingly, I turned, and saw Mr. 
Grantley. 

**T came to bid you good-by, Miss Laura.’’ 

I played with my pencil, and did not answer. 

‘* You must make my regards to your uncle, 
and tell him I would not have left you till I 
had brought you safely back, but that, as 
Edouard Domine returns with you, I am 
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absolved from my part of the agreement. I 
shall now fulfil my original intention, and visit 
Spain.’’ 

‘*T did not know you had thought of going.’’ 

**No, I did not mention it, as I expected 
fully to return to New York, and then to go— 
but not alone,’’ he hesitated. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
think it unkind in me to stay and talk with 
you (he had taken a seat), but remember this 
is the last time; and last evening, Laura, my 
mother told me that you knew all, and she 
also explained some things that showed me at 
what cross-purposes we had been playing ever 
since we left New York. Your course now is 
the true one. I see that you intend fulfilling 
your engagement; I would not have it other- 
wise. It is happiness enough to know what 
might have been, and that I was not deceived 
in thinking that you once loved me.”’ 

I laid my head on the table, and wept bitter, 
bitter tears. Soon Mr. Grantley took his chair, 
and drew it to the table. 

‘Do not weep, dear child,’’ he said, ‘ but 
listen te me a little longer, I am going to ad- 
vise you to tell Edouard all, before your mar- 
riage; for if he found it out afterwards it would 
be harder to bear than now, and besides it will 
relieve your mind.”’ 

‘* But [ am afraid he will kill himself, or do 
something dreadful—he is so impulsive,’’ I 
faltered. 

**I do not think so; he loves yon too well.’’ 

** Yes, he loves me,’’ I said; ‘‘ but for that 
very reason I am quite sure he would insist on 
releasing me from our engagement.” 

‘* And you would not be released ?’’ 

The words came slowly, as if every one was 
weighed as it was uttered. There was a dead 
silence. 

‘Yes, Mr. Grantley, I would take my re- 
lease.”’ 

** And if after many years he married, and 
was happy, then, dearest, will you give me his 
place ?”’ 

Tremblingly I gave the promise. ‘‘ But,’’ I 
said, as I half opened the door, ‘‘if anght hap- 
pens to Edouard, so help me Heaven, I will live 
and die alone for his sake.’’ 

The next morning Mr. Grantley left. 

There was such a hurry and bustle till we 
left New Orleans that, although I saw Edouard 
alone, it was not a suitable time to tell him 
what I knew would give him so much pain to 
hear, and I put it off with a great dread at my 
heart. 

It was a pleasant trip to Havana again ; and 
as Mr. and Mrs. Domine were going ashore, 





Edouard tried to persuade me to go with them; 
but 1 had seen enough of Havana, and con- 
cluded to remain quietly on the steamer. 
Edouard stayed with me. Little Eugene, Mrs. 
Domine’s little boy, a mischievous, lovable 
child, was left in Edouard’s care; and I must 
confess I at last tired of their romps, and 
retreated to the cabin with a book. 

The sun was just setting as I returned to 
the deck. Edouard was still amusing himself 
with Eugene, who was in a great gale. He 
handed me a chair, and then went on with his 
game. 

‘*It is getting dark so fast, Edouard,’’ I said, 
‘that I hope your brother and sister will soon 
be back to relieve you of that child.” 

‘*Why, Laura? I rather like it; he is so 
smart, and has taken quite a fancy to me.” 

** Yes, but I would like to talk with you my- 
self.’ 

He took Eugene by the hand, and asked Mrs. 
Grantley to take care of him, and then send 
him back as soon as she was tired. 

‘*Now, Laura, I am ready to hear all you 
have to say. I wonder what it is about? A 
regret for not going ashore this warm evening ? 
Jnst think of an ice at Dominica’s !’’ 

‘* Edouard, do you believe in me ?’’ 

‘‘Certainly. Why do you ask such a sin- 
gular question?’’ he said, his face grave ina 
moment, 

‘* And if any one should tell you that I did 
not love you, but loved another ?’’ 

“*T would prevent their ever saying it again.”’ 

‘* But, Edouard,’’ I said, keeping my eyes 
riveted on the chair in front of me, ‘‘ although 
I do love you, I once, and that not long ago, 
loved some one better.”’ 

‘*Not better, Laura! Surely you do not 
mean that you have been deceiving me ali this 
time ?”’ 

I got up and motioned him to come with me. 
We walked down to the end of the deck, and 
sitting down there in the stern of the vessel, 
the waning light wrapping everything around 
us in gloom, and gradually fading away, I told 
him all. He had sat so still and quiet through 
it all, that at last I glanced up in his face. I 
pray I may never see its like again. 

‘* Laura,’’ he said, and his voice was hoarse 
with passion, ‘‘I release you from our engage- 
ment, but on your head be the consequencesy 
Remember, I will never live tosee you Edward 
Grantley’s wife.’’ 

‘* Edouard,”’ Icried, throwing my arms around 
him, ‘‘ Edouard, for the love of God, do not 
look so. I promise, Edouard; hear me’’—for 
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he had turned away—“‘ Edouard.”’ [held him 
tight, in the strength of my despair. ‘I pro- 
mised to be your wife, aud I will keep my 
promise.”’ I let go my hold and sank intoa 
chair. 

**My wife you will never be,’’ he said; ‘‘my 
love is turned to bitterness; my faith is lost, 
and my respect gone. I thought you a perfect 
woman; I find’’— 

‘*Oh, Edouard, spare me your reproaches ! 
Think of what I have suffered, and be mer- 
ciful.” 

‘* Merciful! It is well to talk of mercy. Had 
you any mercy for me? Is it nothing to have 
gained my love by every act in your power, to 
have recklessly deceived me, and wounded me 
past the power of expression? Oh no; it is 
nothing; I am a man, and have no feeling. I 
am to be trifled with, fooled; but | tell you 
you are mistaken. I am proud, passionate, 
and revengeful. Will you promise me never 
to marry ?”’ 

**T promise.’’ 

A piercing shriek rent the air. 

Suddenly a dark object floated past us, and 
the ery ‘‘Child overboard !’”’ was echoed in my 
ear. Edouard threw off his coat. It flashed 
upon me he was going after Eugene. 

‘* For my sake, Edouard !”’ I cried. 

But he tore away my arms, and sprang over 
tke side. I fell. fainting, on the deck. 


So ends ‘‘ Laura’s Diary.”’ 

From the time of the accident till a month 
afterwards she never spoke. The doctors said 
it was brain fever. 

The child, little Eugene, was picked up by 
one of the boats sent after them, and restored 
unhurt to his mother’s arms. But the one 
who, for him, so daringly risked his life, per- 
ished in his early manhood; his body was 
never recovered. 

I told Laura as soon as she was able to hear 
it. She was not surprised, as she had guessed 
it long before. ‘ 

Qnee I asked her to let me see her Diary, 
and after I had read it through I ventured to 
ask her if she thought Edouard would have 
jumped ever after the child in any circum- 
stances? She said yes, he might have done 
80, as he was very daring, an expert swimmer, 
and the child had been placed in his charge. 
From other things she said, I found she did 
not consider herself entirely the cause of his 
death; but her remorse was terrible. 

She never recovered from the shock. A year 
flew by, and on the anniversary of the very 





day that Edouard was drowned, Laura died in 
my arms. 

By a strange fatality, the terrible news of 
Edouard Domine’s death reached Mr. Grantley 
at the same time that he learned Laura was no 
more. Heart-broken he travels from place to 
place ; 

* And long was to be seen 
An old man wandering as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what.” 





WIDOWS: PART III. 
THE GAY WIDOW. 
But who is this, what thing of sea or land? 
Female of sex it seems, 
That so bedecked, ornate and gay, 
Comes this way sailing 
Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the Isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 
With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 
Sails filled and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds that hold them play. 
MILTON, 

Aut people are not made of the same paste, 
is an Italian proverb. No heterodoxy is in- 
tended by this saying of the land of tie ‘ plas- 
ter-of-Paris-image-boy.’’ It is vain to declare 
that babies come into the world, tieir blank 
little souls like sheets of white paper, on which 
skilful educators may write what they will. 
The raw material is different, essentially differ- 
ent, and wise parents but try to work up to the 
best advantage the ‘‘ paste’ of which their 
Billies and Sallies chance to be made. Tough, 
coarse-grained stuff it is, too often, and yet if 
wrought in the right way, and in the right 
spirit, some valuable vessel is sure to be made 
which, if not the fine porcelain of the costly 
vase, may yet be as useful in its generation in 
our humbler sphere. If it be so difficult to 
change and modify the substantial foundation 
elements of which character is composed, what 
shall we say of the fixedness of the completed 
thing, the full-grown, well-hardened human 
soul, when it is fairly of age, and standing for 
itself among its fellows ? 

There is a Power that can clothe the sullied 
spirit with a purity as of the dove with silver 
wings, but only He who made the water wine 
can so remodel what He hascreated. All other 
energies are ineffectual for the work. 

Time, change of scene, or even affliction can- 
not make the light-minded, frivolous, shallow- 
hearted Miss into a noble, whole-souled, high- 
principled woman. Even the difficenlt process 
of ‘‘ braying a fool seven times in a wortar 
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will not take the folly out of him.’’? We speak 
on the authority of Solomon, that man of 
wisdom. 

We all know this, theoretically ; and yet the 
critical world holds up its hands im astonish- 
ment, when the silly, heartless girl, having 
been the fashionable, giddy wife, becomes that 
horror of horrors, the Gay-Widow! What a 
tribute is this to the exalting power of afflic- 
tion! Almost a miracle is expected of the dis- 
cipline with which the merciful Father chastens 
his erring children! Yet even sorrow may fail 
to do its purifying work. The young girl whose 
dearest joy is a polka with a frisky foreigner ; 
the mother who leaves her babies to nurses 
with paregoric bottles in their pockets while 
she spends her nights at parties where it is a 
breach of etiquette to speak to her own hus- 
band—the young girl and the wife made of 
such ‘‘paste’’ will not be radically changed by 
shedding a barrel-full cf tears, or passing any 
number of mouths in a perfect disguise of crape 
and bombazine. She will surely come out of 
her black garments, like the butterfly from the 
dark chrysalis, to flutter abroad as the gay 
widow, unless a more than human touch has 
opened her eyes to the beauty of a better path. 

Scorn her not, O World! She is a creature 
of your own making, fed with your milk, 
trained in your leading-strings, the full de- 
velopment and er:bodiment of all your theory 
and practice! We wonder you are not proud 
of her! She is queeniy in the full perfection 
of her beauty. The willowy grace of girlhood 
is gone ; but who would not prefer the rounded 
symmetry of the mature, dignified woman? 
She has gained all and lost nothing, as the 
swift years have gone by. There is no flutter- 
ing excitability in her manner now; she has 
the calm knowledge without the offensive con- 
sciousness of her charms. She feels her power 
as a queen knows the meaning of her sceptre, 
but she is like one of royal blood, accustomed 
to the emblem; she can bear it steadily, and 
without one hearty toss of the parvenu upon 
the throne. 

Admirers throng around her to catch her 
winning smiles, or listen to the bewitching 
flow of her smooth, well-chosen words. She 
ean reckon with wonderful accuracy as to who 
will send her a perfumed note of proposal in 
the morning, or who will seek her in the con- 
servatory, whither she will stray at the close 
of the evening. She will not marry; she has 
no idea of being worshipped by only one, while 
she can continue to count her votaries by the 
dozen. This is her secret conclusion; yet she 








seems just yearning for an object on which to 
lavish her garnered wealth of affection, to lack 
but one thing, the strong arm to lean upon, the 
true hear! where she may nestle. 

So think her poor deluded followers, and one 
after another they are brought to the point, 
that terrible point for the masculines, more 
difficult to pass than Point Judith in the worst 
easterly storm of the season! Wrecked hopes 
and shattered plans of joy mark that dangerous 
spot, and its gale of despairing sighs is enough 
to scare away the timid, and prove for the 
hundredth time that ‘‘ none but the brave de- 
serve the fair.’’ i 

The Gay Widow gives herself no trouble as 
to what may become of the hearts of her vic- 
tims after they are fairly laid upon her altar; 
they may ‘‘ fizzle’ or dry up in the flames, it 
is ajl one to her; she has new aspirants to deal 
with; she cannot waste her time on the com- 
pleted werk. Hers is a cruel avarice! She is 
ever gathering that which she will not use, 
robbing the simple of their treasure that she 
may fill to the brim the coffers of her unsatisfied 
vanity. Yet she is poor, poor indeed, though 
on her has been lavished a wealth better than 
the gold of Ophir. 

We have seen the Gay Widow in society, 
’mid the glare of the gas-light and the flutter 
of the gossamer dresses. Could we look in upon 
her in her morning hours, our harsh condem- 
nation might soften to the tenderness of pity. 

How large, dark-rimmed, and sorrowful are 
the eyes that were so brilliant last night! How 
helplessly droop those idle hands! The cup of 
pleasure has ever its bitter dregs! The Gay 
Widow is still a woman ; there is a something 
within her which cannot be satisfied by a career 
like hers. She has a dim notion of a better 
joy which is far removed from her. There is 
a pure fount which may spring and sparkle by 
the hearthstone, but there her feverish tongue 
cannot slake its unnatural thirst. The mutual 
love which may make glad the humbiest fire- 
side is not for her; true hearts are offered her, 
but she has no responsive throb for their yearn- 
ings. Ever calling forth affection, but never 
feeling the sweet consciousness of the stirrings 
in her own bosom of a glad return, she is a 
starveling in a land of plenty; she is as one 
doomed to die with thirst, while the mocking 
waves are tossing around him. 

“Water, water everywhere, 
The boards begin to shrink! 


Water, water every where, 
And not a drop to drink !” 


The Gay Widow is not always the cold, selfish 
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being we have described. There are sisters 
who wear the same livery, yet are made of a 
far nobler ‘‘ paste.’’ 

Snow sometimes comes like a hurricane, and 
Sweeps away the clustering joys that have 
made glad some home of earthly love. ’Mid 
the ruins, a widow stands alone. She weeps, 
and groans, and agonizes, till a pathetic ex- 
haustion brings a temporary relief. Again and 
again she suffers, till naturecan no more. Who 
would not shrink from such a life? She needs 
some change ; something must be done to rouse 
and cheer her; so say physicians and friends. 
(Ah, would she bué turn to the Great Physi- 
cian, all might yet be well!) Little by little 
she is won back into the social scenes where 
once she shone in the beauty of girlhood. She 
finds the old charm is not gone; she still can 
please and captivate; she can forget for the 
time the past in the excitement of the present. 
The taste grows upon her. In the bright eve- 
ning hours, she is relieved from those haunting 
memories that crush her with sadness; yet 


: they return anew every morning to call up the 


hot tears from hereyes. On she goes, seeking 
a forgetfulness in a draught almost as treach- 
erous as the intoxicating cup. We may not 
too harshly condemn her, till we have tried to 
struggle in our own strength with a grief which 
only God can comfort. : 

She has fled from the thick darkness, but, 
alas, she will seek in vain for cheering light in 
the false glare of tlie ball-room! May she yet 
be won by the brightness of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, and know the healing power of His 
sheltering wings ! 


THE PICNIC; OR, KATE BRYANT’S 
CONQUEST. 


BY FANNIE 8. THOMAS. 





‘So, Kate, you have decided not to go with 
us,’’ said Mary Williams. 

**How can I go, Mary?’? was Kate’s reply. 
‘*My German teacher eomes to-day, and it 
will not be right for me to miss one lesson.’’ 

**Lessons! Who ever thought of lessons in 
summer-time? I, for one, am heartily glad 
that I am free from the dull routine of lessons. 
Thank the presiding Fates at my birth, because 
they never endowed me with a penchant for 
book-knowledge.’’ And Mary Williams tossed 
her hat over and above her head, and danced 
with childish joy at her freedom from a love of 
study. 

‘What kind of conveyance will we have ?”’ 
was Kate Bryant's next query. 





"Oh, ah! How funny! We shal! go asa 
kingly retinue.’? And Mary’s clear voice rang 
peal after peal of merry laughter. ‘‘ Let me 
see. There will be ten of us in one company. 
Thirty in all—a goodly number for plenty of 
fun. I do not know how the remainder of the 
party will reach the grounds.’’ Thus Mary 
slyly avoided an answer to Kate’s question. 

‘*T have made no preparations for our dip- 
ner,’’ said Kate Bryant. 

‘“*If you will only promise that you will ‘do 
as Rome does,’ you may dine with us. Get 
your bonnet, for here comes George Blewett — 
our chevalier,’’ said Mary. 

Kate hastily wrote a note, excusing herself 
to the German professor; and tying on her 
bonnet, ran down stairs, not wishing to keep 
her party waiting much longer. The sun was 
beginning to move hastily up in the sky; the 
streets were filling with people; men going 
to their daily labor; boys crying out the morn- 
ing journals; bread-wagons and milk carts 
going their usual rounds ; housemaids throw- 
ing open the front windows, prior to the morn- 
ing’s cleaning up. The sun had awakened the 
city from its sleep. 

Kate loved the woods much as she loved 
her books. She was truly a child of Nature. 
Mental accomplishments had not weakened 
that strong, healthy nature, which so few 
women possess. 

Kate moved to the door, really wishing to 
set out on their country jaunt. 

‘* What is this, Mary? Your gay cavalier 
has brought, not a coach and four, but a but- 
cher-wagon. What shall we do? I cannot go 
in that style. We shall be the laughing-stock 
of all our friends.” 

It was useless to appeal to Mary. Her laugh 
made the whole house echo. 

‘*Oh, Mary, how can you laugh in that man- 
ner? I declare, Iam half provoked with you 
for your foolishness. What will you tell George 
Blewett ?”’ 

‘*Tell him nothing; only step into the ve- 
hicle,’”? was Mary’s answer, as soon as she 
recovered her breath sufficiently to be able to 
speak. ‘It is too rich a joke for us to lose the 
half of it by refusing to go. Come, Kate; I 
cannot sympathize with your missish airs. 
The wagon is clean, comfortable ; plenty of nice 
straw at the bottom.”’ 

Mary was reconnoitering the enemy through 
the parlor blinds. ‘Kate, he has a beau for 
you—Henry Raine.” 

‘If | had refused to accompany you before, 
the presence of Mr. Raine would be sufficient to 
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induce me to form one of your party,’’ said 
Kate, as Mary, with an inquiring look, turned 
to her. 

A ring at the door-bell testified the arrival 
of the charioteers. Even then, Kate drew 
back, as she said: 

‘*T cannot ride through the city in this man- 
ner. Let them call for Annie Cross, as she 
is going; and they can wait for us back of the 
depot, and we will walk out there. Brother 
will accompany us.”’ 

The young men were not easily persuaded to 
leave without the company of the ladies. But 
they pleaded that they were not quite ready, and 
would soon overtake them. They were surely 
not ready, for both sank down, almost con- 
vulsed with laughter at their grand escape. 

‘*Too bad! too bad !’’ was Kate’s remark. 
** Annie Cross will have a delightful drive up 
and down the streets. I would give anything 
to see her!” 

They arranged their toilet, which had become 
disordered by their laughter; then, accom- 
panied by Kate Bryant’s brother, started on 
foot for the place of meeting. They waited a 
few minutes until the wagon and Annie ap- 
peared, when there was much merry laughter 
at their informal mode of joining the other 
company. It was only a drive of a few miles. 
Pleasant woods shaded the road on each side. 
The little birds were carolling their morning 
songs; everything tended to exalt the poetical 
part of the spirits of the excursionists. They 
sang short snatches of songs; told good jokes 
‘*in fun’’ and ‘‘in earnest.” 

Kate and Mr. Raine occupied the back seat ; 
Mary and Mr. Blewett were together; Annie 
had an extremely interesting partner, as ap- 
peared from the manner in which she listened 
to the tones of his low voice. It was, truly, a 
pleasure-seeking party. They had, for once, 
cast aside all appearance of pride and affecta- 
tion. Simp.‘sity, rustic simplicity, was the 
order of the day, and it ruled supreme. 

Kate was watching the parties which sat be- 
fore her; and, failing to hear some remark 
which her partner had made, as she turned to 
him, perceived a new expression in his hand- 
some, dark eyes. It was an expression of 
esteem and admiration. For one moment, her 
pulse quickened, as she thought of the bare 
possibility of his having a feeling stronger than 
mere friendship for her. 

‘*T was only saying, Miss Bryant,” said Mr. 
Raine, ‘‘that I could not fail to respect every 
member of our party for their independent 
spirit. How many sentimental young ladies 





and conceited fops do you think could have 
been induced to form one of this party ?’’ 

Kate’s face crimsoned, as she thought of her 
unwillingness to attend the picnic in 30 anti- 
poetical a style; and she said: 

‘‘Indeed, Mr. Raine, you should not judge 
so harshly. Pardon me,’’ was the remark 
which immediately followed, as she so bluntly 
expressed herown opinion. ‘‘I did not wish,” 
she continued, “‘to ride in the wagon; but I 
do not class myself among the sentimental fair. 
It is perfectly natural for woman, and a sensi- 
tive woman, to wish to avoid obtaining publicity 
by a too independent spirit. I would not make 
woman a cringing, fawning submissionist ; but 
I would have her remember that, once having 
thrown aside the true delicacy of her nature 
and position, she never can assume it again. 
Women have made these laws for themselves, 
and they must be governed by them to a great 
extent. Do not misunderstand me; I said de- 
licacy, not prudery.”’ ‘ 

‘*In what class do you place the conceited 
fops?’’ said Mr. Raine, as he half laughed at 
her ignoring that class of the male gender. 


‘*I do not know any of them,” was Kate’s: 


reply. 

**T shail have the pleasure of making you 
acquainted with some of them in less than a 
half hour,’’ said Mr. Raine. ‘So you disclaim 
your relationship to sentimental ladies, and 
yet you refused to attend this picnic, on the 
score of going in a wagon ?” , 

‘*T am sentimental, if you call me that, 
because I fear ridicule,’’ said Kate. ‘'I cannot 
bear to be laughed at.’? And she pouted very 
prettily. 

** You did not flinch when I laughed at you,”’ 
said Mr. Raine. ‘* Forgive me, Kate, but I 
admire—love, I should say—a woman who, 
unshrinkingly, will tell the truth, though she 
fears being laughed at. I saw in your manner 
this morning, that you did not wish to be seen 
in the wagon. I knew that the blush which 
overspread your face was caused only by the 
remembrance of your feelings of the morning. 
I longed to know whether you would tacitly 
receive an unmerited compliment. Kate, dear 
Kate,’’ and he took her hand, “‘I love you. I 
have admired you so long. It was I who 
planned this, that I might test, what I esteem 
most important in any individual, truth—the 
reverence for truth. Not only truth as it is 
opposed to falsehood, but as it is revealed to 
us through God and Nature.’’ 

Kate’s hand was not withdrawn. 

Lest some of the readers, that love the good 
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of a joke, may feel disappointed, unless they 
learn how the charioteers were received, we 
annex this conclusion :— 

A party of twenty were assembled in the 
grove where the picnic was to be held ; and the 
clapping of hands and waving of handkerchiefs, 
as our party jumped from the wagon, testified 
to the gayety of all hearts. The day passed 
pleasantly away, and none failed to do justice 
to the contents of the well-stored baskets. 

‘* Kate,’’ said Mr. Raine, as the party started 
homeward, ‘‘ we will get out of the wagon at 
the suburbs of the city, and walk home. I 
have a test for myself. Can you guess what 
it is ?”’ 





Kate looked very innocent, as she said, ‘‘I 
cannot read your thoughts so easily as you can 
read mine.”’ 

‘“‘I wish to try my courage by having a pri- 
vate conversation with your parents,’’ was Mr. 
Raine’s explanation. 

We were not present at the interview between 
Mr. Raine and Kate’s parents; but we can 
guess the result from the fact that, in three 
months, Kate sent us a card inscribed thereon, 
in old English letters— 


MR. AND MRS. HENRY RAINE. 


HENRY RAIN®#. 
CATHARINE E. BRYANT. 





LETTERS FROM AUNT 


Dear Mr. Goprey: As I was a tellin’ you 
about Miss Button’s going off with that painter 
chap, you may be sure it made arumpus. Par- 
son Jones went over to see Bethuel, but some- 
how Bethuel ruther resented bein’ talked to 
about it. Says he, ‘‘ Elder, I aint a-goin’ to 
whine about it. Tilda’s gone, slick and clean, 
and with a wurthless feller, I’m afraid ; but I’d 
give every cooter in my barnyard this minit 
if I only knew he wasn't a furriner. I vum, 
I do hate furriners above ground. Now I want 
all the neighbors to understand that I aint 
&-goin’ to whine about it, andI don’t want ’em 
to come foolin’ around, pityin’ the old woman, 
techin’ every tender spot in her feelin’s, jist to 
see her squirm. I can tough it out alone, but 
the old woman feels different ; it’s her natur, 
and I won’t have her riled onnecessarily. So 
jist you advise Deacon Moody’s wife, and the 
rest of ’em, to keep to hum, and look out for 
their gals, or they’ll be a-runnin’ off with 
some hansom feller that, like this one, is so 
everlastin’ polite, I never could make out by 
his speech whether he was a furriner or not.” 
Elder Jones told folks he didn’t exactly know 
what to think about it; but he thought they 
had better hope for the best, and say nothin’. 
Well, now, that was aggrivatin’ advice, you 
know, and didn’t suit at all. So the folks in 
Pendle Holler talked and talked about it, till 
they nigh about wore the subject out. When 
they’d got pretty near through with it, the lit- 
tle red-haired, crooked-legged, pack peddler, 
that used to come round once a month with 
drygoods, ribbons, spring muslins, lawns, 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and gloves, come along. 
I was boardin’ at Ma’am Jinks’s then, and I 
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remember I was séttin’ on the front door step 
hemmin’ an apron, while Dolly Jinks was set- 
tin’ the tea-table, and her mother, with a hull 
apronful of boneset and pennyroyal, was a 
sortin’ and tyin’ ’em in bundles, when the lit- 
tle fellow came along by the lilac bushes, and 
set his pack down on the door stone, and began 
to wipe his face. ‘‘ Well now, Mr. Skimmer,’’ 
says Ma’am Jinks, ‘‘ who ’dathought of seein’ 
you so soon? It’s enamost a hull week before 
your time. How do you stan’ it travellin’ this 
hot weather?’’ ‘‘Oh, tolabul, tolabul, mum,’’ 
says he, fetchin’ a long breath. ‘‘I reckon 
you ’ll stay with us to-night, won ’t you, Mr. 
Skimmer? Dolly’s been a tewin’ about that 
veil ever since you went away. I’ll bet now 
you haint got it.’’ ‘* Well,” says he, ‘* ’twouldn’t 
be that bet that would set you on horseback, ° 
mum.” ‘‘Soyoudid get it, then? Now, Dolly 
will be on her high heel shoes.’’ And Miss 
Jinks got up and shook the bundles out of her 
lap; and Dolly come in, and Mr. Skimmer 
opened his pack and showed the veil. It was 
a pretty black lace one, with flowers worked all 
over it. Dolly was wonderful pleased, and Mr. 
Skimmer hauled his pack into a corner, and 
sot down agin. Miss Jinks got her herbs out 
of the way, and come and took the rockin’- 
chair right before him. Says she, ‘‘ Mr. Skim- 
mer, you haint seen Tilda Button anywhere 
you’ve been, have you! Yougo allover, and 
know a’most everybody, and I ’ve said to Dolly, 
more ’n once, jest wait till Mister Skimmer 
comes. He ’ll besartin to know suthin’ about 
her, where she is and what she’s doin’. Its nigh 
three weeks sense she cleared out along with a 
painter, who’d been hangin’ rourd for a good 
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spell, and down to this minit there haint no- 
body hearn a word from her.” 

Poor little Mr. Skimmer straightened up, 
and pushed out his legs. Says he: 

‘*T had a mind to ask you, mum, if it wasn’t 
so, for I have seen her.’’ 

Miss Jinks clapped her hands together, with 
an ‘‘oh !’’ and Dolly dropped into a chair with 
her hands all flour, and they looked at Mr. 
Skimmer as if he ’d been a prodigal. 

‘* Yes, mum, I’ve seen her. I knew her in 
a minit, though I was as mum as mice all the 
time. For, you see, it was at a queer old place 
away down among the Knickerbarkers, and 
there was a slim chap along with her, that 
looked as if he thought me anything but good 
company; and an old lady with an awful eye, 
and a cap on her head, as like a trooper’s bear- 
skin cap as might be, only hers was lace, 
wanted to buy some of my goods, and she took 
a round penny’s worth too, mum. Miss Button 
was bold enough at home; but the vilots in 
the grass is bolder with their eyes, and them 
roses yonder can’t be more blushin’ than she 
looked all the time. Says I, she’s slipped her 
tether, and left the old folks, to come away 
with that youngster. I’d a spoken to her if 
I’d dared; but there wasn’t achance. And I 
come out of the great gates of the yard with 
such a wonderment upon me, that I e’en forgot 
my lightened pack and heavier pocket. I didn’t 
spare my speed on the road, for I was possessed 
to know about it, and, as you say, I’m here 
nigh about a week before my time.’’ 

‘Then you didn’t find out anything more 
about it? My sakes! I’d up and asked her 
how she come there,”’ says Dolly. 

‘*Maybe you would, mum; but I don’t be- 
lieve they ’d done anything more than stare at 
you for it. That old lady was as lofty as—as a 
grand duke ; and Miss Button looked as cowed 
as anybody.’’ 

‘* What did she have on ?”’ says Dolly. 

**O, a white frock, and some roses in her 
hair; and she sot ina great high-back chair by 
the old lady, with some kind of work in her 
lap, such as ladies do, to make believe. The 
old lady was a-showin’ her when I went in.’’ 

‘And she never said a word?’’ says Miss 
Jinks. 

‘* Not a word ; but kind of drooped her head, 
as if a sudden thought of home come over her, 
when she saw me.”’ 

Well, here was news, and when the men 
come in, Mr. Skimmer had to go over it again ; 
and we come to the conclushun that Miss But- 
ton had married a fortin, and so did everybody 





else. And, as true as you live, I believe, if any 
girl around had been asked to run away with a 
stranger, in the next six months, they ’d have 
gone in a minit, and thought it a lucky chance. 
But that was the very last we heard of Miss 
Button. Mr. Skimmer never saw her again, 
nor heard of her, and things got back to the 
old way. 

Dolly Jinks was a neat little soul, and I 
ruther enjoyed boarding there, in spite of this 
everlastin’ smeli of juniper, sassafras, sweet- 
fern, catnip, pennyroyal, and a host of roots, 
that seemed to have pickled the house through 
and through with smells. Miss Jinks said, 
herself, that she s’posed their house smelt like 
a horspittle. 

‘¢ But massy on us,’’ says she, ‘‘ what can a 
body do, when they ’re sick, and ailin’ all the 
time? Dr. Stirrup says himself that I should 
a died iver so long ago, if I hadn’t been dispen- 
sin’ hullsome medicines for myself all the time, 
ad limmytum.”’ 

Mr. Jinks was a peaked-faced man, with hair 
as white as wool, and a’most everybody called 
him ‘‘Gran’ther,’’ though he hadn’t but two 
grandchildren in the world. It used to worry 
me to see him a-settin’ in the corner as still 
asacat on a rug. For, somehow, he seemed 
to be sort of dreadin’ the dose of balmony, or 
something or other, that Ma’am Jinks would 
always insist on his takin’ before he went to 
bed. She seemed to make a pint of doin’ 
somethin’ for him every time he come into th® 
house. He’d got so used to it, that he never 
said a word when she got out his doses, but 
took ’em down, and put his feet in hot water, 
or cold water, or anything else she told him to 
do. But, somehow, when she said, as she 
always did, ‘1 do wonder what would a become 
of you, father, if you hadn’t a had somebody 
to nuss you up, and fix your medicine,’’ some- 
how he looked as if he wondered more how he 
stood the medicine and nussin’ than anything 
else. 

One day, while I was there, it was Saturday, 
Elder Jones, for a wonder, come over there, and 
brought his wife and baby; and about five 
o’clock, Miss Jinks made Gran’ther Jinks go 
down and get Square Kinyon tocometotea. Says 
she: ‘I think it’s a Christian duty to comfort 
them that ’s afflicted ; and there ’s the Square 
sittin’ down with that deaf, snappish, old 
Darkis Blinn, his housekeeper, and we a-takin’ 
our tea sociable. It'll do the poor soul good 
to know he has neighbors as feels for him.”’ 

So it warn’t long before we see Gran’ther 
a-comin’ back with Square Kinyon. It’s my 
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private opinion that the Square was invited 
out more that summer than he ever was before 
in his life, and he presheated a good meal, 
and bein’ took notis of for a well-to-do widower. 
I must say that, of all the stuck-up folks | ever 
met, a real, forshanded widow, or widower, is 
the worst. There’s no bounds to such folks’ 
notions. 

Well, as I was a-sayin’, the Square come, all 
rigged up in Snnday clothes. He’d got to 
wearin’ ’em a good deal, lately ; and either he 
snuffed a tea-party at Ma’am Jinks’s, or he’d 
been away. Gran’ther must have found him 
dressed, for they wasn’t gone long. When 
they come, Ma’am Jinks was a-tellin’ the Elder 
about her oldest boy’s haviag the measles, 
which was followed with the mumps, and 
the whoopin-cough, which led to croup, and 
the influenza, and the intremintry fever, which 
run off into inflermation of the pomona, and he 
had the pleurisy right down hard with it, and 
before he got over that, he had the brown crit- 
ters, ‘‘ which,”’ says she, ‘‘is a distemper pre- 
vailin’ among ministers chiefly, and, I declare, 
Elder, I shouldn’t wonder if you had it afore 
long, for, seems to me, you don’t look as well as 
common. I’ve got some of the same medicine 
now that I used to give Dolfus. S’posin’ you 
try it. It ain’t everybody knows how to make 
it as well as me. There’s mountain-ash, 
prickly ash, elecampane, cumfrey, bamby Gil- 
liard buds, yellerdock, sassafras, and ging- 
Shang, and, and—well, now, there ’s most every 
kind of good thing in it.’’ And Ma’am Jinks 
trotted off down cellar, and pretty soon she 
brought the Elder some black-lookin’ stuff in a 
tumbler. 

‘*Oh,’’ says he, smiling faintly, ‘‘Sister Jinks, 
I’m afraid I don’t need so much medicine. 
Hadn’t you better give Square Kinyon some ? 
Seems to me he’s ruther hoarse.”’ 

But the Square turned as red as fire, and said 
it wasn’t anything at all—only hollerin’ at his 
oxen. He’d been haulin’ rails out of the 
swamp all the forenoon. And drivin’ oxen 
was bad for the throat. Ma’am Jinks said, if 
he ’d take a swaller or two, ’twould fire up his 
throat so he wouldn’t mind the hollerin’. At 
last, she got the Elder and the Square both to 
take a swaller ; and, for once, Gran’ther Jinks 
escaped his portion. 

Dolly and I got the tea ready, and set the 
table. We had a nice big raspberry shortcake, 
with lots of cream. Such shortcakes you don’t 
see now-a-days, Ican tell you. Then we made 
some fritters, and had a good big sponge-cake, 
well sweetened with maple-sugar, and some 





cold biscuit. Dolly called her mother out to 
ask her, jist before tea, if it wouldn’t be best to 
send for Deacon Moody’s wife; but Ma’am 
Jinks cau’t bear Miss Moody, and she told 
Dolly to ‘‘tend to her bizness, and let Miss 
Moody alone!’’ So we had tea, and the Elder 
asked a blessin’, and Square Kinyon talked, as 
most anybody will that imagines themselves a 
good deal more noticeable and interestin’ than 
the company they are in. Dolly ruther en- 
couraged him too, for, if anybody said a word 
about anything, she would look ’round to him 
and say, ‘‘ What do you think about it, Square 
Kinyon?’’ Of course, Square Kinyon had an 
opinion on ’most every subject, and if his opin- 
ions did sometimes cross one another, they was 
his own, and he had a perfect right to use ’em 
jest as he hada mind to. Miss Jones and I did 
pretty much all the listenin’, and ruther more 
than our share of the laughin’, for Ma’am Jinks 
and the Elder disputed the Square about some- 
thing, and he ruffled up, and come down on 
’em like a banty rooster. Dolly never so much 
as grinned all the time; but when they was 
contradictin’ each other, it was all the time. 
‘Take another cup of tea, Square Kinyon? 
Do you like it sweet? Have another piece of 
shortcake, Square ; jest another? Some more 
of the cream and sugar? Here’s a crusty 
fritter for you, Square Kinyon. I knew you 
liked fritters. Try the cake. It’s maplecake, 


Square.” 
At last the Elder said Dolly was a good girl, 
ashrewd girl. ‘‘She knows,”’’ says he, lookin’ 


all over the table, and then right at Square 
Kinyon’s plate, ‘‘ that the way to a man’s heart 
is through his stomach.” 

Dolly laughed right out ; but the Square said, 
for his part, he didn’t know anything about it. 
‘‘Didn’t know which comes first, heart or 
stomach.” 

Ma’am Jinks fired up at that. Says she:— 

‘« A man of your parts ought to know, Square, 
that the very first thing at the end of the wind- 
pipe is the stomach ; then the heart. If you 
ever have disease of the heart, as I have this 
twenty years, you ‘ll know it. For, allers after 
eatin’ a hearty meal, I feel my heart so pressed 
upon, that it palpitates twice as bad as com- 
mon. Your lungs is higher up, and jines your 
shoulders, which is a special fortinate, as they 
are ginerally dreffle tender, and the shoulder- 
blades is a’most a-purpus to purtect ’em from 
gettin’ such sudden bumps as would knock the 
breath out of °em—jest as you ’ve seen a sudden 
jar puta candle out, without snuffin’. Then your 
liver is folded up to kiver your gall, and keep 
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it warm. It’s the gallas keeps your food digest- 
in’. That’s why bitter things is so good for 
the stomach, when the gall don’t come in 
accordin’ to natur’.’”’ 

‘‘I’ve hearn say,’’ says the Square, ‘that 
you knew as much as any of the doctors, but 
I never knew it till now. Where on airth did 
you learn so much? You didn’t ever see a 
*natomy, did you now, Ma’am Jinks ?’’ 

Miss Jinks blushed and snickered. 

‘What a feller you be, Square, to ask me 
sich a question. I never did see a ’natomy, 
and I wouldn’t for suthin’ considerable ; but I 
can imagine it all out as complete as a picter. 
If it hadn’t been for my bein’ a putty good 
hand at doctorin’, I should have died ever so 
long ago, and so would Gran’ther.”’ 

Says Miss Jones: ‘Sister Jinks, I shall cer- 
tainly learn too much about medicine, if you 
tell Mr. Jones all your receipts. It was only 
the other day, he was about sick with a cold, 
and he brought me a lot of herbs, and made 
me steep ’em all at once. He said you told 
him to do so.”’ 

“*Q,’? says Ma’am Jinks, ‘‘he forgot. I 
told him to put a bag of hops on his chist, split 
pepper-pods on his feet, a catnip poultis all 
round his neck, and drink a half pint of hot 
boneset tea every half hour, and I’d warrant 
it would cure his cold in three hours.’’ 

‘* Well,” said Miss Jones, ‘‘I steeped it all 
up together; catnip, hops, pepper-pods, and 
boneset, and Mr. Jones drank all he could 
of it.” 

‘It cured me, sure enough,” said the Elder ; 
‘but I’m afraid I sha’n’t have courage enough 
to come to you for medicine another time, Sister 
Jinks.’’ 

The Elder made such a comical face that we 
all bust out a laughin’, and pushed back from 
the table, and putty soon they all went off 
home. 

After that, every few days, Square Kinyon 
used to come over to see Gran’ther Jinks 
about somethin’; but if it was only to borrow 
a set of drag-teeth, or an ox yoke, or anything 
odd, he was sure to have on his invisible green, 
swaller-tail coat, with black buttons, and a 
brown velvet vest, and pepper and salt trow- 
sers. And he allers contrived to stay all the 
evening long, and be dreffle sociable and good- 
natured, especially with Dolly. Dolly used to 
be ’most allers spinnin’ flax; and she looked 
wonderful handsome, sittin’ at her wheel, with 
the firelight paintin’ up her dress, and her face, 
and her bare arms, till it seemed as if there 
were a sort of glory ‘round her. Then the 





low, kind of soft, sleepy hummin’ of her wheel, 
and the wavin’ motion of ber hand up and 
down from the distaff, made somethin’ pleasant 
to hear and to see. I don’t wonder the Square 
used to look at her so much; but there was 
somebody else besides the Square liked to look 
at Dolly. I found that out a good while be- 
fore ; but Dolly never said a word herself, and 
you would s’pose, to see her, that she ’d as 
soon have Square Kinyon come over to spend 
the evenin’ there, as Reuben Wood. Maybe 
Reuben thought so himself, but Square Kinyon 
didn’t, that was certain. He thought Dolly 
couldn’t help bein’ glad to see him, of course, 
and if he hesitated about anything, it was sort 
of doubtin’ whether he wasn’t throwin’ him- 
self away to marry Dolly, when there was so 
many others who would perhaps be more likely 
to suit him than she; but, right or wrong; I 
reckon he concluded to take Dolly. 

Reuben Wood had been down at Gran’ther 
Jinks’s all one afternoon. Dolly and he quar- 
relled every five minutes all the time, till be- 
tween ’em, Ma’am Jinks’s reel got broke; and 
after tea, Reuben took it on his suoulder, and 
carried it off home to mend it, he said. Dolly 
told him to be sure and fetch it home the next 
day. And Reuben went off laughin’ to himself, 
with the reel on his shoulder, like a small-sized 
walkin’ windmill. The minit Rube got out of 
sight, Dolly looked as sober as a deacon, and 
wouldn’t so much as look up, when Square 
Kinyon come in, all in his meetin’ clothes, and 
lookin’ desperate resolute. I was tryin’ to 
write a letter to Susan, and had my paper on 
Ma’am Jinks’s table by the window. Ma’am 
Jinks sot in one corner of the hearth, and 
Gran’ther in t’other. He was smokin’, and she 
knittin’ a little, and every now and then stir- 
rin’ up a mess of roots in a basin before the 
fire, with one end of her knittin’-needle. Dolly 
was makin’ a ruffled apron just like mine. 
By hitchin’ along, a little at a time, the Square 
got his chair pretty near the little round, light 
stand where Dolly set. Pretty soon, I see him 
git hold of the end of the ruffles Dolly was at 
work on, and give it a sly twitch, so that she 
pricked her finger and jumped. The Square 
humped up his shoulders, and snickered. Dolly 
looked at him, as much as to say, ‘‘Oh, you 
fool! Do you call that courtin’?’’ Then she 
weut on sowin’, and pretended not to mind him. 

Says he: ‘‘ Miss Jinks, what be you a-mak- 
in’ with so many strings to it ?’’ 

‘It’s a beau-catcher,’’ says Dolly. 

** Oh, you needn’t do that,’’ says he. 
have catched me ever so long ago.”’ 


“You 
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Dolly took up the ruffles, and pulled ’em up 
into her lap as tender as if there was a fish on 
the end. Then holdin’ out the candle, looked 
at the Square all round. 

**T guess not,’’ says she, after a good look. 

Somehow he didn’t find it easy to start agin, 
and he hitched and hitched his chair till he 
got close up to Dolly. Putty soon, Dolly 
wanted some thread, and there wasn’t any 
there. She pretended not to know that he had 
it in his pocket all the time, but got up to come 
over to the great housewife, hangin’ up behind 
her, to get some. When she got the thread, 
she give my arm a sly pinch, and went back to 
her chair. Putty soon the Square spunked 
up, and asked her if she wanted her thread. 
She didn’t want it very bad, but reckoned he ’d 
better give it up; and he said he would, if only 
she ’d sow up that little tare in the cuff to his 
coat. Dolly agreed to do it; and the Square 
held out his hand, while she stitched his shirt- 
sleeve fast to his coat. Then he give up the 
thread, and made another start on another 
track. He sithed, and looked at Dolly as if he 
had been eatin’ somethin’ that didn’t agree 
with him. Ma’am Jinks heard him, and she 
laid down her work and unpinned her knittin’ 
sheath. Says she: 

** You ain’t well, Square ?”’ 

‘*Oh yes I be; as well as common for me.”’ 

** But you ain’t, Square, for your face is as 
red as fire. Why, you’ve gotafever. Lemme 
see your tongue. Deary me! You be sick, 
Square. Go right down cellar, Dolly, and fetch 
up that fever medicine.’’ 

Dolly went off in a hurry. 

‘* [never did see a body took suddinter than 
you be, Square. How does your head feel? 
Ain’t it all of a whirl? And don’t you feel as 
if a pailful of pollywogs was wrigglin’ down 
your back ?” 

The Square’s face did look red, and it grew 
redder, for just then Dolly come in with a tea- 
cupful of medicin’ in one hand, and a glass of 
water in the other. Says she: 

**T’ll give the fire a stir, and the teakittle 
will bile in a few minits. And if this don’t 
cool off the fever, we’ll have some catnip tea 
made, and put his feet in hot water. Miss 
Broomcorn, s’posin’ you jist pull offthe Square’s 
shoes.” 

**No, no!’’ says he, writhin’ around. ‘I 
don’t want ’em off. I—bub—bub—bob—bob- 
ble !”’ 

Ma’am Jinks put the teacup into his mouth 
the minit he opened it, and held it there, in 
spite of his sputterin’, till he’d choked it all 

23* 





down. Dolly offered him the water, and he 
took it, for I’spect the dose in the teacup wasn’t 
over sweet. When he’d drank the water, he 
looked ’round kind of wild, and felt for his 
tobacco, tcok a rousin’ mouthful, and rolled it 
round and round in his mouth a minit; then, 
ketchin’ up his hat, he bolted for the door. 
Ma’am Jinks dropped into a chair in a terrible 
state of surprise. 

‘* Well, Inever!’’ says she. ‘* What be you 
a-laugbin’ at, Gran’ther ?’’ 

Dolly laughed too till she fairly cried. 

**Sho now, Dolly! Ain’t you ashamed of 
yourself to laugh at the poor man because he ’s 
sick f”’ 

Dolly screamed out laughin’ agin. 

‘*Oh, mother !’’ says she, ‘‘he ain’t so sick 
as he will be putty soon. I thought, by the 
way he behaved to-night, that his stomach 
was out of order, eatin’ so many good dinners 
and suppers, and I give him a good dose of 
Injin tobaccer. That will set him up all right 
before long.’’ 

Ma’am Jinks looked mad for a minit, then 
she begun to cry. 

**Dolly,”’ says she, ‘‘how could you make 
the Square sick? I shouldn’t wonder if he 
thought you meant to pizen him. I shouldn’t 
so, now.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ says Dolly, ‘‘ he won’t plague me 
anymore. So, mother, don’t worry. There ’s as 
good as Square Kinyon in the world; and 
them that are a sight more pleasin’ in their 
manners.’’ 

‘* Why, Dolly,’’ says Gran’ther, ‘‘I thought, 
the other day, that you was all took up with 
the Square !”’ 

Dolly snickered a little, but said she wanted 
to see him fool himself a little longer. He 
didn’t mind her, only to think she was most 
distracted in love with him. ‘‘So,’’ says she, 
‘*T felt in duty bound to spite him some way, 
and I had to humor him to fetch it about.” 

The next day Reuben Wood brought home 
the reel; and I s’pose Dolly told him all about 
the Square, for, when I come home from 
school, he was there, and he looked mighty 
pleased, and Dolly ruther red and sheepish. 
Reuben staid to supper, and helped Dolly milk ; 
and afterwards Gran’ther Jinks and he stood 
and talked over the fence till away into the 
evenin’, when Reuben went off home. When 
Gran’ther come in, he sot and smoked a spell ; 
and then, knockin’ the ashes out of his pipe, 
looked up and said, ‘‘ Well, Dolly.’’ Dolly 
blushed, and smiled, and looked, for all the 
world, as if she ’d heard good news. 
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The next week I went to Mr. Stowers’ to 
board. Their house was an old red brick house, 
with two dormal winders, and all the doors had 
heart-shaped glass winders in the upper pan- 
nels. It was run down clear into the ground, 
and the great old apple-trees rubbed their 
branches agin the walls, and made the ground 
so shady that nothin’ would grow there but 
burdocks and plantins. There was alittle black 
path windin’ through them, like a great flat 
snake, down under the apple-trees to the spring- 
house. It wasn’t a cheerful place; the door- 
step was green and mouldy, and all the garden 
they had was a square patch railed in out of a 
meadow a good piece from the house. Every- 
thing was so old, so queer, and solemn that I 
didn’t wonder Nat was always on the lookout 
for ghosts. The clock was a big black thing, 
like a coffin set on end, and the face looked 
yellow and dead. The pendulum showed it- 
selfevery time it swung, through a hole in the 
door, and its tick was lowanddull. There was 
painted bricks around the chimneys, and out- 
landish dishes of real clear cheeney in the cor- 
ner cupboard, but old Miss Stowers never show- 
ed’em to anybody. She was deaf, and cross, 
and it was expected of folks that went there 
not to touch a single thing belongin’ to the old 
lady. If they did, she would mutter to her- 
self a queer kind of gibberish for ever so long, 
looking all the time like a wildcat lookin’ at you 
out ofa tree. I’d heard all about her before 
I went there, and was careful not to*stir any 
more than I could help. There was only the 
old lady, her son John and his wife, and 
two little girls, besides Nat. The girls were 
pale, raw-boned little things with queer eyes, 
not so sharp as the old lady’s, but of the same 
light, clear, gray color. The whole family crept 
about as still as if there was a corpse in the 
house, and so there was in one sense. The old 
lady was dead to everybody but jest herself. 
She wouldn’t allow her other son’s folks to 
come into the house. She said they come 
stompin’ in with their straight backs, and red 
cheeks, jest to put her in mind of bein’ old, and 
nigh her end. So when any of John’s folks 
wanted to see any of their uncle’s folks they 
went away from home to do it. Nat and I 
somehow got to be good friends, right away, 
for I didn’t like to stay in the house, and Nat 
seemed to be always out doors, and so I see 
more of him than any of the rest of the family. 
I shall tell you next time I write to you some of 
the wonderful things Nat told me. He always 
had a budget full, and delighted to talk, ands I 
liked to listen, for you know what a bewitchin’ 





thing it is to hear stories that make your hair 
stan’ up, and coldchilisrun over you. It don't 
matter whether you believe ’em or not, if they 
only scare you. Yours obedient, 

Betsy Broomcorn. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
FIRST LESSON. 


The necessary materials for commencing pencil 
drawing will be a sharp penknife ; three black 
lead-pencils, marked HB, F, and B; and some 
drawing-paper, or cartridge paper, or a draw- 
ing-paper book. We advise our readers to use 
cartridge paper to begin with, and to have it 
cut into sheets, which should be numbered at 
the upper right-hand corner, and when finished 
deposited in a box or strong portfolio. 

To cut your pencil properly.—As you cannot 
draw until your pencils are cut, we must re- 
quest you to cut them, not like } in Fig. 1, 
which is hacked; but cut to a point like a, 
Fig. 1. In cutting it properly, you must not 


Fig. 1. 





remove too much of the wood, but only sufficient 
to expose a small part of the lead; if too much 
of the lead is exposed, it will break. 

Position during drawing.—It is of great impor- 
tance that the student should sit to draw in a 
proper position. Do not have a low table, 
which obliges you to poke your nose almost 
upon the paper, and press your chest against 
the edge of the drawing desk; but sit in an 
easy, upright position, with your feet straight 
before you, the left hand resting upon the edge 
of your paper so as to keep it steady; the 
copy before you and nearly upright, and the sheet 
of paper upon which you are to draw slightly 
elevated. 

The proper position to hold your pencil should 
be that the ends of the fingers are about an 
inch and a half from the point ; and the pencil 
should not be held too tight, the elbow being 
kept well in towards the side, but not too stiff; 
by this means you will have perfect freedom of 
the hand, and complete command of the pencil. 
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As you are now prepared to commence your 
drawing, please seat yourself properly at the 
table, and make an effort to form straight hori- 
zontal lines like a, Fig. 2, and observe that 
they are to be parallel, and at equal distances 
from one another. When you have succeeded 
in drawing a dozen of these lines the size of the 
copy, you should then try to form some twice 
the length, and then go on increasing the length 
of them, until you are able to draw lines a yard 
in length with a piece of chalk upon a black 
board. 

To draw horizontal straight lines.—First make 
a dot upon the paper where you are to com- 
mence, and another where the line is to termi- 
nate (as c, Fig. 2); then draw a line between 
the two, from left to right, the same as between 
these two points. 

Continue to do this until you are able to draw 
the lines straight and horizontal ; then practise 
making perpendicular lines. 


Fig. 2. 
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To draw perpendicular straight lines.—Proceed 
the same way as if drawing horizontal lines; 
that is, by making dots or points first, and 
commence with short lines, like the upper one 
of b, Fig. 2. Then increase the length, until 
they double and quadruple the original ones. 

When you have succeeded in drawing either 
horizontal or perpendieular straight lines, re- 
peat the exercises with the different pencils, so 
as to give greater breadth to some lines than 
to others; and sometimes draw the lines very 
close together, at other times very wide apart, 
and afterwards fill up the intervening spaces 
with lines. By this means you will acquire a 
correct eye and idea of the rudiments of form 
and proportion. 

To draw oblique lines, you should place the 
dots upon the paper as usual, and practise 

















forming lines from right to left (as d, Fig. 2), 
and afterwards from left to right (asf, Fig. 2). 
When you have acquired sufficient command 
of your pencil to form the various lines correctly, 
quickly, and freely, join two of them together, 
as to appear like e, Fig. 2. 

Draw the lines, whether they be oblique or 
slanting, perpendicular or upright, and jhori- 
zontal, or in a line with the floor, in every kind 
of manner, sometimes beginning at the right- 
hand side, and sometimes at the left; at one 
time at the top of the line, at another at the 
bottom of it. Do this, practise often, strive to 
overcome all obstacles, and depend upon it, 
you will accomplish wonders. 
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THE CASKET OF THE YEAR. 
BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 
Pearl the Third.— March. 


Biow, breezes, blow! flow, streamlet, flow, 
Beneath the sunbeam’s quiver, 
In farewell of the winter’s snow, 
And of the frozen river! 
Beyond the magic of the spell 
That wreathes his frosty beauty, 
We sound a slow and solemn knell, 
Glad of the call of duty. 


The pictures on the frosted pane 
Are gone, with all their glory, 

And looking out across the plain 
We read another story. 

And though the winds blow sharp and keen, 
They are but farewell voices, 

* And usher in a sunny scene 

At which each heart rejoices. 


The green grass of the new-born Spring 
Their farewell takes not from us; 
And bud on bush and bird on wing 
Yield an abundant promise. 
The hedges bud beside the brook, 
The willows by the river, 
And Paas flowers in some sunny nook 
Tell the same story ever. 
And if the Marcu has wintry days 
In coming, yet in going 
It passes through such pleasant ways, 
We would not fail in showing 
How tenderly it shapes the road, 
And smoothes earth’s ruffled bosom, 
And makes it thus a fit abode 
Where violets may blossom. 


— i +eeer 


ProrLe who suppose that a good prayer is 
preferred to a good act, doubtless imagine that 
God has more hearing thaneyesight. The end, 
we fear, will show that they reasoned from false 
premises. The poor are oftener prayed for than 
helped. The reason is, we believe, that air is 
cheaper than bullion. 











NOVELTIES FOR MARCH. 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Infant’s piqué cloak. 
Fig. 2.—Coiffure composed of a gold net and 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3.—Fancy sleeve, suitable for any ma- 
terial. 
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a roll of lobelia blue velvet, twined with a gold 
cord and tassel. 





Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4.—Sleeve suitable for both thick and 
thin materials. 
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Fig. 5.—A plain night-cap. 
Fig. 6.—Infant’s bib, with collar. 


Fig. 5. 





Pig. 4. 


Fig. 7.—Gray poplin coat, to be braided with 
black. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 8.—Fancy chemisette, with a muslin | Fig. 9Fancy fichu, made of puffs of lace 
bow. ! and inserting. 


Fig. 9. 
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PATTERNS FROM MADAME DEMOREST’S 
ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 473 Broadway, New York. 


Tucked Waist.—This is one of the prettiest of 
the fashionable tucked waists. The tucks, 
which are very fine, are laid diagonally, and 
striped with bands of insertion, edged with 
lace, and with biack velvet run through the 
centre. The sleeves are loose at the wrist, and 





drawn up with bands of velvet insertion and 
lace to correspond. For a Garibaldi this waist 
may be made in gray or crimson cashmere, 
gathered on the shoulders, instead of tucked 
and striped with bands of black velvet, em- 
broidered in the centre with white. 

Almena Sleeve.—A very pretty flowing sleeve, 





trimmed with quilling silk, lace, or any of the 
new styles of gimp, and medallions of the 
same. This sleeve cuts nicely from even the 
narrow silks, as the centre will take one width, 
and the side trimming prevents the appearance 
of being pieced. 








Baby’s Tucked Dress.—This pretty robe is 
elegant enough for a christening, and can be 
made at small expense by any mother who 
possesses a ‘‘tucker’’ to her sewing-machine. 
The tucked breadth should be gored, in order 
to iron well, and is surrounded by an open 





needle-work insertion, through which a narrow 
ribbon is run, edged on each side with Valen- 
ciennes, put on full. This trimming extends 
up the front of the skirt, and finishes also the 
waist, neck, and short puffed sleeves. The 
waist should be tucked between the insertions 
to match the skirt. 

Infant’s Robe.—Simply and neatly wrought 
in a fine pattern, around the bottom of the skirt 
only. The littie waist is delicately tucked, and 





defined below the bust with a band of insertion. 
The sleeves are composed of a full puff, edged 
with needle-work. Wide sash, tied with bow 
on the side. 

Child’s Drawers.—Made of linen or fine shirt- 
ing, according to the season. The band is 
broad, and cut with a point in front, which fits 
better than the straight band. The bottoms 
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are tucked in clusters, and edged with fine 
needle-work. 





VARIOUS HERRING-BONE STITCHES AND 
MODES OF WORKING THEM. 


Fig. 5 is worked in the same manner as Fig. 
2, February number, with this difference—that 


Fig. 5. 





the needle is placed diagonally in the material 
instead of straight. 

Fig. 6, consisting of little branches resem- 
bling coral, is one of the prettiest stitches when 
finished. It is worked in the same manner as 
Fig. 5, with a double branch instead of a single 


Fig. 6. 





one; the needle is inserted in a diagonal direc- 
tion, and, on referring to the illustration, two 
dots will be found, showing the precise manner 
in which the needle should be inserted for the 
next branch. 

Figs. 7 and 8, consisting of the Interlaced 
Coral Stitch, is the same combination of stitches 





as in Figs. 3 and 4, February number. The 
needle is placed in a slanting direction, the 
double stitch forming a series of round holes 
connected by threads. Cotton No. 10 will be 








found a very suitable size for working all these 
stitches, unless the material to be ornamented 
is very fine, when, of course, a finer sized cot- 
ton must be selected. 





A TRIMMING FOR SLIPPERS. 
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RIBBON TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, ETC. 

Materials.—Two shades of silk ribbono, half an inch 
wide ; some fine black ptrse silk. 

Tas ribbon trimming ornaments a dress very 
prettily, and is not at all difficult to arrange. 
It consists of two shades of ribbon, tacked on 
the material in the same manner as seen in the 
illustration, and secured by means of an open 





the edge of the ribbon being caught down by 
button-hole stitch in the same colored silk. 
The dots in the centre of the diamonds are also 
in black purse silk, worked in the same manner 
as the raised stitching in the embroidered col- 
lars. We have not given the colors of the 
ribbon, as these should be selected to accord 
with the dress the trimming is intended for. 
Ifa green dress is to be ornamented, two shades 
VoL. LXVvI.—24 





of green should be selected, one darker and 
the other lighter than the material to be 
trimmed. The width of the ribbon we have 
given answers nicely for children’s frocks ; for 
ladies’ wear the ribbon should be selected 
somewhat wider. 
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BEAD BASKET. 


Tuese articles, which are expressly intended 
for bead-work, require that the foundation 
frame should be purchased ready for the orna- 
mental part of the work, as it is necessary they 
should be firm and secure. When this is ob- 
tained, there is no other difficulty; and to 
commence, every part of the wire must be 
bound round with No. 6 knitting cotton, so as 
to give it a regular roundness. The interior 


of each pine is then filled in with white and 
steel beads, one steel bead being at the point 
of every diamond. 


This is a simple pattern, 





but one which has a very pretty effect. When 
all the pines are filled in, the outline must be 
entirely covered with strings of small beads, 
twisted round and round, so as completely to 
hide the white cotton. The bottom of the 
basket is worked on canvas with Berlin wool, 
a group of flowers being the most appropriate ; 
this is stretched over a circle of card-board, 
which must be slightly wadded. A thick che- 
nille or a quilling of ribbon must be laid round 
the edge after the bottom is stitched down to 
the wires, to hide the stitches. A handle can 
easily be added to this basket, which should 
be covered with beads. Two bead or silk tas- 
sels should be placed where it is set on, which 
improves the effect considerably. 





LADY’S WAISTBAND BAG. 
(See engraving, page 233.) 
Tue revolutions of fashion have once again 
brought this waist bag into use, and it certainly 
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is not only an ornament to the dress, but pos- 
sesses this advantage over the hand bag, that it 
cannot be dropped or forgotten, or left behind. 
It is desirable, therefore, both for the sake of 
the fashion and usefulness, that we should 
give a design for one of these articles. 

The waist bag shown in our illustration is 
made of either kid or some other sort of leather. 
Russian leather or kid may be used. Itis cut 
in two parts, the back having the flap added 
‘o it, overwrapping the bag in front. A silk 
lining having been laid in the inside, the edges 
are bound round with two strips of cloth pinked 
at their edges with a very small vandyke, the 
under one being white, or scarlet, or blue, the 
upper one a dark chocolate, brown, or black, 
having a line of herringbone in scarlet or blue 
purse silk carried all round. The pines are in 
whichever of the cloths may have been chosen 


for the outer edge of the border, and the flowers 
which surround them in white cloth, the first 
of these being cut in the same small vandyke, 
and the little sprays upon them being in the 
very smallest sort of steel beads now manufac- 
tured, which being done, the pine is to be laid 
upon its place with a touch of gam water, and its 
wavy line of the steel beads worked all round. 
The flowers being also cut out according to the 
shape given, and arranged in their places with 
a similar slight touch of gum, are to have short 
lines of the steel beads carried from the centre 
to the outer edge, with one larger in the centre 
of each, the spray work being also in the steel 


beads. The strings of the bag are formed of 
leather, having a strip of cloth cut exactly of 


the required width and vandyked at each edge, 
laid underneath it, the edges brought over and 
herringboned down. 


<---> 


EMBROIDERY. 











NIGHT-DRESS. 
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BABY’S BOOT EMBROIDERED IN SILK. 
(See engraving, page 232.) 

Materials.—A few pieces of white cashmere or French 
merino; two skeins of bright blue coarse sewing silk; 
a small piece of cambric for lining. 

Any of our readers, if they happen to have in 
their possession a few cuttings or pieces of 
white cashmere or French merino, can make a 
pair of pretty little boots, which are nice pre- 
sents -for young ladies to give to their married 
sisters, and which form pretty and inexpensive 
contributions to fancy fairs. The boot is com- 
posed of three pieces—the sole, the toe, and 
the upper portion: The pattern of the toe is 
given ; the sole measures four and a half inches 
long, and two inches at the widest part, and the 
upper portion measures eight inches from point 
to point, and two and a half inches from the 
bottom of the heel to the top. The manner in 
which the latter piece is cut will be easily un- 
derstood by referring to the illustration. The 
toe of the boot is embroidered in silk in round 
and oval dots, edged with a double chain of 
coarse button-hole stitch, and the upper por- 
tion is embroidered to imitate a frill laid over. 
The boot is lined throughout with a piece of fine 
white cambric, the toe is stitched on to the up- 
per portion, and the sole is run in, and back- 
stitched here and there. The tassel may he 
made of the sewing silk, and loops of plaited 
silk should be tastefully arranged to imitate a 
bow. These bows and tassels are only intended 
to make a pretty finish to the boot, it being 
fastened by means of a tiny hook and loop. 





INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 


GENTLEMEN’S CUFFS, IN BERLIN WOOL. 


Dark brown, bright green, and scarlet. Four 
pins, No. 18. Cast on eighty stitches in brown. 
Divide-them on three pins (26, 28, 26). With 
a fourth knit two, purl two throughout; knit- 
ting and purling thus: In 

Brown.—Twenty rounds. 

Scarlet.—Four rounds. 

Green.-—Four rounds. 

Scarlet.—Four rounds. 

Brown.—Four rounds. 

Scarlet.—Four rounds. 

Green.—Four rounds. 

Scarlet.—Four rounds. 

Brown.—Twenty. 

Cast off, rather loosely. 





CHILDREN’S CUFFS. 
Same pattern, colors, and pins. 


Cast on about forty stitches, and divide them 
on three pins (14, 12, 14). 

Knit two and purl two throughout. 

Brown.—Fourteen rounds. 

Red.—Two rounds. 

Green.—Two rounds. 

Red.—Two rounds. 

Brown.—Two rounds. 

Red.—Two rounds. 

Green.—Two rounds. 

Red.—Two rounds. 

Brown.—Fourteen rounds, and cast off. 


LADIES’ CUFFS. 
Same pattern, colors, and pins. 


Cast on sixty, and divide them (twenty on 
each). Knit two and purl two throughout. 

Brown.—Sixteen rounds. 

Red.—Three rounds. 

Green.—Three rounds. 

Red.—Three rounds. 

Brown.—Three rounds. 

Red.—Three rounds. 

Green.—Three rounds, 

Red.—Three rounds. 

Brown.—Sixteen rounds. 

Cast off. Sew down the knots, both in the 
mittens and cuffs. 





BORDER FOR A HANDKERCHIEF. 
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FRENCH VISITING POCKET, TO HOLD CARDS. BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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Receipts, €e. 


SOUPS. 





Sovps are easily made, provided the stock is always 
ready, and in good condition, that is, in a jelly. In 
every household, even where there is oniy one joint of 
meat in a week, a tureen of soup can always be made. 
In households where more joints are used, say three, or 
more, in a week, soup for three or more days ought to 
be made from the bones, without the addition of other 
meat. 

The stock-pot must be an iron saucepan; must be 
used for no other purpose, and every day after using 
must be boiled out with soda and water. 

For soups use always cold water. 


TO MAKE 8TOCK FROM BONES. 

Those which are sent from table on the plates must 
never be put with other bones; it is a dirty custom, and 
had better at all times be dispensed with. Take the 
large bone which has been left, say, from a leg of mut- 
ton, but from which the meat had not been quite scraped 
off (though no particle of fut must be taken), together 
with the shank and the gristle bone which is at the 
knuckle; crack the large bone (take out the marrow, as 
not being useful in soup), and put the whole of the bones 
into three quarts of cold water into an iron saucepan ; 
let them boil very fast for four hours until the water is 
reduced to one quart, then throw the liquor and bones 
into a colander, but over a basin; set the liquor to cool, 
and let the bones drain. This boiling should always 
take place in the afternoon or evening, so that the 
strained liquor can be allowed to remain cooling all 
night. The next morning on the top of this will be 
found a cake of cold fat, which must be very carefully 
removed, as of no use for soup; underneath will Je 
found the stock, which should be a jelly, and if it is not, 
it is because the boiling was not sufficiently attended to 
over night, and it must therefore be returned with the 
bones to the saucepan, and boiled again, and undergo 
the same process of straining, cooling, and removing all 
fat; so that it is the least trouble and fuss to attend 
well to the first boiling, to say nothing of the waste of 
additional fire for the second boiling. Having thus 
made stock from bones, the latter may be peppered, 
floured, and put away for boiling up with bones from a 
joint of the next, or even two days afterwards. Observe 
to add to the stock-pot all trimmings of fresh meat, such 
as bits from the trimming of veal cutlets, the lean pieces 
from the tops of chops, from a loin of mutton, and any 
small pieces, not of any other use, which are left on the 
dish in which the meat has been served. But observe 
not to use the emallest piece of fat for stock. 

There will now be no difficulty in making stock from 
meat if it be so desired, as the process is exactly the 
same, precisely alike in the mode of straining, cooling, 
and taking off the fat; but ifaclear soup be desired, the 
liquor must, while hot, be strained again either through 
the finest wire strainer, hair sieve, or with old muslin 
tied, but not too tight, over the top of the colander. 

The best meai for soup purposes is shin of beef, the 
meat with the bones, and boiled for six or eight hours 
always till the liquor is reduced one-half. A pound of 
fresh meat should make a pint of good soup, but the 
meat should always beseut up small. Soup made from 
any other beef but that of the shin will not jelly, but 





will taste very like good beef-tea. After the shin comes 
knuckle of veal. Soup made from this is excellent. 
The lean end of a neck of mutton is also good; but in 
making soup from this latter a half pint of water should 
be put to the meat, be closely covered, and allowed to 
boil a quarter of an hour, then be poured off, and put 
away in a basin to cool; then put the necessary water 
to the meat, and convert it iuto stock. When the soup 
made from this is about to be sent to table, take the fa 
off the small portion that was put away ; mix the liquor, 
not the fat, in with the soup, and it will give a delicious 
fresh flavor of mutton. Stock may be made from any 
meat, poultry, or game, but must always be put in cold 
water, and be without fat. 

It must always be strained, perhaps, more than once, 
suffered to get entirely cool, the fat be then taken off, 
and put away before the stock can be converted into 
soup. 


TO CLEAR STOCK. 


Sometimes when soup is wanted to be very clear, the 
stock is not so, and, in order to clear it, to every pint of 
stock required for soup take the while of one egg, beat 
it up with two tablespoonfuls of cold water; take some 
stock, which is nearly boiling, mix it with the eggs and 
water, and beat all together thoroughly ; mix this with 
the stock, which should be boiling on the fire, stirring 
it well; let the whole nearly boil; then let it stand 
away from the fire till the eggs separate in a curd from 
the soup; then strain the latter through fine muslin. 

VERMICELLI, OR ITALIAN Sovup.—(Made from stock 
from boiled bones.) Take a quart of the stock (see 
directions), add a little salt, a little thickening made 
thus: take a teaspoonful of flour, roll it in a lump of 
butter the size of halfa walnut, throw it into the cold 
stock ; this will readily dissolve as it boils; then throw 
in an ounce of vermicelli, or Italian paste, which is 
cheaper, better, and prettier looking, being vermicelli 
cut into stars, cubes, and other similar shapes. When 
this has been boiled ten minutes, have ready a small 
tablespoonful of minced onion, throw this in, and let 
the soup boil five minutes ; then pour some soup into a 
basin ; burn a little brown sugar in an iron spoon, mix 
it with the soup in the basin, then strain it to the soup. 
The onion may be omitted if desired. This soup will 
not take more than twenty minutes from the time it is 
first put on the fire. 

Maccarom1 Sovp.—Break a quarter of a pound of 
maccaroni into small pieces; take a quart of boiling 
stock and an ounce of butter; put in the maccaroni with 
& very little salt, and boil it till tender, which will be 
in about twenty minutes; thicken with a teaspoonful 
of flour rubbed smoothly in some water; beat up the 
yelks and whites of two eggs with two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water; take a tablespvonful of the boiling soup, 
and beat up with the eggs ; then add two more spoonfuls, 
and continue till there is a basin full; then throw the 
whole through a strainer into the boiling soup, and 
take it instantly away from the fire. Well mix it 
together, and the soup will be ready to serve. 


Sprive Sovp.—Also from stock not made of meat (see 
directions). Mince into very small pieces, not too fine, 
some (one large or two small) ready-dressed carrots, six 
raw turnips, which must be cut in dice-shape, the heart 
of a stick of celery minced very fine, a handful of young 
spring onions, with the young green of six, also, and 
some chopped lettuce, if it can be had. Make the stock 
boil ; add a little salt and a piece of butter size of a hazel- 
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nut; when it boils fast, throw in the vegetables ; let them 
boil rapidly for a quarter of an hour; then thicken, if 
necessary, with a little flour rubbed smoothly in a little 
cold water and strained to the soup. 


Soup, Jutrenne.—Take the same kind of stock as be- 
fore. Take a qrarter ofa pound of ready-dressed carrots ; 
a half a pound of raw turnips, peeled and washed ; a 
head of celery; and an old onion. Peel and cut the 


onion round like a lemon would be cut, only in thin | 


rounds; then cut each piece in four; cut the celery 
across the heart, then each piece again, so as to form 
long bits; cut the turnips into rounds, the same way 
also as a lemon; then cut these also into thin strips, the 
carrot the same ; each piece of vegetable must be about 
an inch long, and about as wide as one of the prongs of 
a carving fork; melt in a saucepan two ounces of butter, 
with a little salt, and a tablespoonful of mushroom ket- 
chup, and a teaspoonful of brown sugar, well melted 
together ; then put in the vegetables, and let them brown 
in the saucepan at the side of the fire, perhaps for an hour 
or less. Make one quart of stock boiling; throw in the 
vegetables, and let all boil together. Omit the thick- 
ening. 

TcrniP Sovp, Wuire.—Wash, pare, and cut six large 
turnips, the same way as a lemon would be cut, that is, 
into round slices a quarter of an inch thick, or rather 
thicker, or with a turnip-scoop form them into the shape 
of marbles (in the latter mode more turnips must be 
used) ; cut these rounds of turnip into squares or trian- 
gular pieces. Make a quart of stock from bones boiling 
hot; throw into it an ounce of vermicelli, or thicken it 
with flour and water, rubbed smoothly ; add a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut; throw in the turnips while 
the soup is rapidly boiling ; make it boil up again very 
quickly. Ina quarter of an hour after it boils the second 
time, the soup will be ready. 

Turnip Sovp, Brown.—Is made precisely as in the 
foregoing directions; but the turnips are first bowned 
with two ounces of butter, by letting them rapidly fry 
in a saucepan over a brisk fire; and leave out the ver- 
micelli. 

ARTICHOKE Sovp.—Is made exactly as the turnip soup, 
white, only leaving out the vermicelli, but adding two 
ounces of butter to the stock, and boiling the artichoke 
pieces twenty minutes or more. 

Carrot Sovp.—A quart of stock made from bones; 
two carrots pared, but not cut. Put them on to cook in 
pienty of boiling water, with a little salt, and two ounces 
of dripping ; iet them boil an hour and a half; then 
drain them, mash them rapidly through a colander, 
mix them with the soup when boiling, but which has 
first been thickened with flour, water, and a little butter 
added. 


Green Pea Sovp.—Take two quarts of stock made 


from bones; when it boils, throw in half a teaspoonful 
of sugar, two ounces of butter, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, and a quart of ready-shelled peas. Let all boil 
rapidly for twenty minutes, then shred up the hearts of 
two lettuces, and add a teaspoonful of dried and pow- 


dered mint, or a good spray of green mint. Let the 
soup boil for ten minutes Tonger ; take a teaspoonful of 
flour, and a little cold water, mix together, strain, and 
add to the soup, if not sufficiently thick. The spray of 
mint must be taken out before sending to table. 

Green pea soup sent without vegetables to table must 
be made in the same way, only the peas be mashed, and 
the whole be strained before coming to table. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


To Bort a Lee or LAmB.—This is considered a delicate 
joint in the very first families. It should be put into a 
pot with cold water just enough to cover it, and very 
carefuliy skimmed so long as the least appearance of 
scum rises. 

This joint should not be suffered to boil fast, for on its 
being gently boiled depends all its goodness, and the 
delicate white appearance it should have when served 
up. A leg of fouror five pounds weight will take about 
one hour and a half, reckoning from the time it comes 
to a boil. ; 

A boiled leg of lamb may be served up with either 
green peas, or cauliflower, or young French beans, as- 
paragus, or spinach, and potatoes, which for lamb should 
always be of a small size. 

Parsley and butter for the joint, and plain melted 
butter for the vegetables, are the proper sauces for boiled 
lamo, 

To Roast Lams.—The hind quarter of lamb usually 
weighs from seven to ten pounds; this size will take 
about two hours to roast it. Haveabrisk fire. It must 
be very frequently basted while roasting, and sprinkled 
with a little salt, and dredged all over with flour, about 
half an hour before it is done. 


To Bow Percn.—First wipe or wash off the slime, 
then scrape off the scales, which adhere rather tena- 
ciously to this fish ; empty and clean the ingides perfect- 
ly, take out the gills, cut off the fins, and lay the perch 
into equal parts of cold and of boiling water, salted as 
for mackerel ; from eight to ten minutes will boil them 
unless they are very large. Dish them on a napkin, 
garnish them with curled parsley, and serve melted 
butter with them. 

To Fry Perca or Tencn.—Scale and clean them per- 
fectly ; dry them well, flour and fry them in boiling 
lard. Serve plenty of fried parsley round them. 

SWEETBREAD CuTlETS.—Boil the sweetbreads for half 
an hour in water, or veal broth, and when (hey are per- 
fectly cold, cut them into slices of equal thickness, brush 
them with volks of egg, and dip them into very fine 
bread-crumbs, seasoned with salt, Cayenne, grated 
lemon-sind, and mace; fry them in butter of a fine light 
brown, arrange them ina dish, placing them high in 
the centre, and pour under them a gravy made in the 
pan, thickened with mushroom powder, and flavored 
with lemon-juice; or, in lieu of this, sauce them with 
some rich brown gravy, to which a glass of sherry or 
Madeira has been added. 

To Brom, A SweeTBREAD.—Parboil it, rub it with but- 
ter, and broil it over a slow fire, turn it frequently, and 
baste it now and then by putting it into a plate kept 
warm by the fire with butter in it. 

To Dress SALT Fise.—Soak it in cold water, according 
to its saltness; the only method of ascertaining which 
is to taste one of the flakes of the fish. That fish which 
is hard and dry will require twenty-four hours soaking 
in two or three waters, to the last of which add a wine- 
glassful of vinegar. But less time will suffice for a bar- 
relled cod, and still less for the split fish. Put the fish 
on in cold water, and let it simmer, but not actually 
boil, else it will be tough and thready. Garnish with 
hard-boiled eggs, fhe yolks cut in quarters, and serve 
with egg-sauce, parsnips, or beet-root. 

Or: Lay the piece you mean to dress all night in 
water, with a glass of vinegar; boil it enough, then 
break it into flakes on thedish ; warm it up with cream 
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and a large piece of butter rubbed with a bit of flour, 
and serve it as above with egg-sauce. 


Ro._Lep VEAL.—The breast is the best for this purpose. 
Bone a piece of the breast, and lay a forcemeat over it of 
herbs, bread, an anchovy, a spoonful or two of scraped 
ham, a very little mace, white pepper, and chopped 
chives; then roll, bind it up tight, and stew it in water 
or weak broth with the bones, some carrots, onions, 
turnips, and a bay-leaf. Let the color be preserved, and 
serve it in veal gravy, or fricassee sauce. 


To Brom MackereL.—Clean and split them open; 
wipe dry; lay them on a clean gridiron, rubbed with 
snet, over a very clear slow fire; turn; season with 
pepper, salt, and a little butter; fine minced parsley is 
also used. 

Cuicken SALAD.—Boil a chicken that weighs not more 
than a poundanda half. When very tender, take it up, 
cut it in small strips; then take six or seven fine white 
heads of celery, scrape, and wash it; cut the white part 
small, in pieces of about three quarters of an inch long, 
mix it with the meat of the fowl, and just before the 
salad is sent in, pour a dressing made in the following 
way over it :— 

Boil foureggs hard ; rub their yelks to a smooth paste 
with two tablespoonfuls of olive oil; two teaspoonfuls 
of made mustard; one teaspoonful of salt, and one tea- 
cupful of strong vinegar. 

Place the delicate leaves of the celery around the edges 
of the dish. 

White-heart lettuce may be used instead of celery. 

Any other salad dressing may be used, if preferred. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Cup Cake.—Three eggs, one cup butter, one cup and 
a half sugar, half cup molasses, one cup milk, four cups 
flour, one teaspoonful saleratus ; spice to taste. 


Dexicious APPLE Puppine.—Very convenient, as it 
may be made several hours before it is baked, or when 
a nice addition is wanted unexpectedly. Pare and chop 
fine half a dozen or more, according to their size, of the 
best cooking apples; grease a pudding-dish, cover the 
bottom and sides half an inch thick with grated bread, 
and very small lumps of butter; then put a layer of 
apples with sugar and nutmeg, and repeat the layer, 
which must be of bread and butter ; pour over the whole 
a teacup of cold water. Put into the oven as soon as 
the dinner is served, and bake it twenty-five or thirty 
minutes. It may be baked the day before it is wanted ; 
when it must be heated thoroughly, turned into a shal- 
low dish, and sprinkled with powdered sugar. It 
requires no sauce. 


Lemon Pre.—Take four lemons, grate the rind, squeeze 
the juice, chop the pulp very fine, four teacups of sugar, 
the yelks of six eggs, two teacups of milk, four table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch ; beat well together and bake; 
beat the white of the eggs with six tabiespoonfals of 
white sugar to a froth; when the pies are baked, put 
the froth over them, and set them in the oven for five 
minutes, 

German Rice Pupptne.—Halfa pound of rice boiled 
n a pint anda half of milk. When well boiled, mix 
with it three eggs, two ounces of butter, and two ounces 
sugar. Put it into a well buttered mould, and bake it 
me hour. When it is turned out of the mould put 
yrange marmalade over it. This pudding is also very 
good cold. 








Oren German Tart.—Half a pound of flour, quarter 
of a pound butter, quarter of a pound sugar, and one 
egg, to be rolled out and baked on a flat surface, having 
first covered the top with slices of apples or plums. A 
round shape looks best, with a little rim of the paste 
round the edge. 

Piam Caks.—Four cups flour, two of sugar, two of 
sour milk, one tablespoonful of butter, one tablespoon- 
ful of saleratus, nutmeg, and raisins. 

Lemon Dumpiines.—Add the juice of one lemon to the 
rind, which must be chopped fine; mix halfa pound of 
suet, also chopped, with half a pound of bread crumbs, 
one egg, enough milk (or water) to make a stiff paste ; 
add the lemon, sweeten to taste, divide into five or six 
equal parts, and boil in separate cloths for three-quarters 
of an hour, and serve up with wine sauce. » 


Jersey Prppine.—Take four ounces of grated bread- 
crumb, the same of grated apples, loaf sugar, fresh but- 
ter, and currants Beat up well four eggs, add them to 
the above ingredients with a little salt and lemon-peel. 
Add a glass of brandy or white wine, butter your mould 
well, and boil one hour. N.B. Four macaroons can be 
substituted for the bread, and if preferred, it can be 
baked. 

Di.tineHam CAKE.—One cup butter, one of milk, three 
cups of sugar, five of flour, four eggs; spice to your 
taste. Bake in small or large tins. 

DevonsHIRE Cake.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
currants, three-quarters of a pound sugar, half a pound 
butter, half the peel of a lemon, half a pound citron ; 
whisk all together, with eight eggs ; add alittle brandy ; 
bake in a slow oven, two hours and a half. 

Pian CHEESECAKES.—One ounce of butter, one ounce 
of powdered sugar, one stale sponge-cake, and two 
drops of essence of lemon, all beaten together; this 
quantity makes nine cheesecakes ; a few currants on the 
top of each if you like. 


SIMPLE LIGHT PUDDINGS FOR INVALIDS. 


Tapioca BLANCMANGE.—Halfa pound of tapioca soaked 
for one hour ina pint of new milk, and then boiled until 
quite tender ; sweeten, according to taste, with loafsugar, 
and, if preferred, flavor with either lemon, almond, or 
vanille. Put the mixture into a mould, when cold turn 
it out, and serve it with custard or cream, and, if ap- 
proved, some preserves. 

ScaLpep Puppixe.—Stir three spoonfuls of flonr into 
the smallest quantity of cold milk possible to make it 
smooth ; into this stir a pint of scalding milk, put it 
upon the fire, but do not let it boil, when cold add nut- 
meg, ginger, and lemon-peel, and three well beaten 
eggs ; sweeten to taste. Butter a basin, fill it with the 
above, and let it boil foran hour. When cooked plunge 
it into a pail of cold water, turn it on a dish, and let it 
stand a few minutes covered with the same basin before 
you send it to table. 

BAKED Puppitnes.—One pint of milk, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of flour, five eggs, 
leaving out two of the whites, two ounces of lump sugar. 
Mix all well together, and bake it in cups, which first 
must be rinsed in cold skim milk. Bake half an bour, 
and serve with butter or arrowroot sauce. 

A Qvaxive Puppine.—Boil a pint of the best new 
milk with two blades of mace, a little grated nutmeg, 
and a little ginger; when nearly cold, add to it the 
yelks and whites of five eggs, well beaten, a few almonds, 
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and sugar to taste; mix all together with two table- 
spoonfuls of four. Boil it half an hour. 


Mary’s Puppixe.—Put not quite halfa pound of grated 
bread-crumbs, and two ounces of butter, into a basin, 
pour upon them (boiling) one pint of good milk, sweet- 
ened with about three ounces of sugar. Cover witha 
plate or saucer, and set to cool. Beat up three eggs 
well, and stir them into the crumbs when cool enough, 
adding any flavor that is liked ; it is very good with- 
out. Pour into a buttered dish and bake half an hour; 
or pour into a buttered mould and boil one hour. The 
following savce is very nice over the boiled pudding: 
Add one egg and the yelks of three to half a tumbler of 
sherry, sweetened. Put in a jug in a pan of hot water, 
taking care not to let it remain too long on the fire, five 
minutes will be long enough. Whip the whole by 
rolling the whisk well between the hands till the mix- 
ture becomes light and firm. 


A De.icate Puppine.—The yelks of five eggs beat 
very well, half a pound of pounded sugar, balf a pint of 
milk, a slice of butter warmed in the milk, and a table- 
spoonful of flour. The sauce should be made of one 
glass of sherry, a little loaf sugar, and melted butter. 
Bake the puddings in large teacups, turn them out, and 
pour the sauce over them. 


MISCELLANEODS, 


To Crean CLoTa GARMENTS.—Rub some soap upon the 
wristbands and collars, and dip them in boiling hot 
water or new made suds, and scrub them well with a 
brush. Then go over the dirty and greasy places in the 
same way. Get fresh suds and wet and brush the whole 
garment theright way of the cloth. Stretch the sleeves, 
pockeis, pocket-holes, wristbands, and collars into shape, 
the same as if ironed and put todry. They will look 
as well as new. 


To Make Botrer Come.—After churning, if the par- 
ticles of butter will not unite, as is often the case in very 
cold or very hot weather, drop into the churn a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, or larger, giving the whole a 
few dashes. The particles, true to the laws of attrac- 
tion, will readily unite with the larger lump, and the 
work is done. 


Peacu Lear Yrast.—Peach leaves used in the same 
way as hops, make excellent yeast. They may be used 
fresh from the tree during the summer—but the winter 
supply should be picked before frost comes and dried. 

Sort SoaPp.—To one cake of the concentrated lye, add 
three gallons of soft water. Setit on the fire, put in four 
pounds of soap fat, and let it boil till quite clear. 
Empty intoa barrel, and add twelve gallons of soft water. 
When cold, it will beasthick asjelly. The concentrated 
lye can be had at most any drug store, 


A Stmpie, Sarr, AND CLEANLY Way To Destroy BLack 
BEETLES, ETC.— Place two or three shallow vessels—the 
larger kind of flower-pot saucers will do—half filled 
with water, on the floors where they assemble, with 
strips of card-board running from the edge of the vessel 
to the floor, a gentle inclination; these the unwelcome 
guests will eagerly ascend, and so find a watery grave. 


To Dre Sink, etc., Crrmson.—Take about a spoonful of 
cudbear, put it into asmall pan, pour boiling water upon 
it ; stir and let it stand a few minutes, then put in the 
silk, and turn it over in a short time, and when the 
color is full enough, take it out: but if it should require 
more violet or crimson, add a spoonful or two of purple 





arehil to some warm water; steep, and dry it withia 
doors. To finish it, it must be mangled, and ought to 
be pressed. 

To Crean Kip Gioves.—Make a strong lather with 
curd soap and warm water, in which steep a small piece 
of new flannel. Place the glove on a flat, clean, and un- 
yielding surface—such as the bottom of a dish, and 
having thoroughly soaped the flannel (when squeezed 
from the lather) rub the kid till all dirt be removed, 
cleaning and resoaping the flannel from time to time 
Care must be taken to omit no part of the glove, by 
turning the fingers, etc. The gloves must be dried in the 
sun, or before a moderate fire, and will present the ap- 
pearance of old parchment. When quite dry, they must 
be gradually “ pulled out,” and will look new. 


To Remove Ink From Paper.—Solution of muriate of 
tin, two drachms; water four drachms. To be applied 
with a camel’s-hair brush. After the writing has disap- 
peared, the paper should be passed through water, and 
dried. 

An excellent cement for mending china articles, when 
broken, can be made by mixing flour with waite of egg 
to the consistence of a paste. Hot water does not injure 
but rather hardens this simple cement. 

METALLIC TREES.—The lead tree is produced as follows: 
Put into a glass bottle abovt half an ounce of sugar of 
lead, and fill up to the neck with distilled or rain water ; 
then fasten to the cork or stopper a piece of zinc wire, so 
that it may hang in the centre: then place the bottle 
where it may remain undisturbed. The wire will soon 
be covered with crystals of lead, precipitated from the 
solution, and assuming a tree-like form very pleasing to 
the eye. For the tin-tree proceed as before, and put in 
three drachms of muriate of tin, and about ten drops of 
nitric acid. The tin-tree has a more lustrous appear- 
ance than the lead-tree. The silver-tree is prepared by 
a solution of four drachms of nitrate of silver in distilled 
or rain water as before, to which add out an ounce of 
quicksilver. 

To Make Goop Corrrer.—Have a coffee-pot with a lip, 
pour iuto it as many cups of boiling water as you wish 
to nike cups of coffee: let the water boil, then put in as 
many teaspoonfuls of coffee as there are cups of water, 
stir it in, let it simmer until the head falls. When the 
coffee is done, take it off the fire, pour in a cup of cold 
water, set the coffee on the hearth, and let it stand ten 
minutes, when it will be fine. For breakfast, put oue 
cupful of this coffee to three or four cups of boiled milk, 
sweeten to your taste, and you will find it a luxury at 
a small expense as great as wealth can procure. Coffee 
should never be made in what are called coffee-pots; if 
poured from near the bottom it is never clear.—Coffee 
should always be poured from the top of the vessel. 

VARNISH FOR CoARsSE Woopwork.—Grind any quan- 
tity of tar with as much Spanish brown as it will bear 
without becoming too thick to be used as a paint or var- 
nish ; then spread it on the wood witha large brush. It 
soon hardens by keeping. The work should be kept as 
free from dust and insects as possible, till the varnish is 
thoroughly dry. The color may be made a grayish in- 
stead of a glossy brown, by mixing a small proportion of 
white lead, or of whiting and ivory black, with the 
Spanish brown. 

To Keep Taz Hanns Sorr.—Mix honey, almond meal, 
and olive oil into a paste, use after washing with soap. 
Castile soap is best for use: it will curea scratcb, or a 
cut, and prevents any spot. 











Evitors’ Gable. 


NOVELS—FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Books should to one of these four ends conduee, 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.—Dsenxnam. 

Ir has been our constant aim to guide our youthful 
readers aright in their choice of literary amusement. 
That wedo not condemn novel-reading as utterly useless, 
if not utterly bad, is true; but we as truly hold that this 
“delight” or amusement should be guided by wise 
principles of selection, and regulated by the sense of 
duty which, as accountable-beings, should govern all 
our doings. 

Young girls at school or under the care of teachers at 
home are restricted, more or less, in their desire for fic- 
titions narratives. After this period, we regret to say, 
that many young ladies, considering their education fin- 
ished (as if edweation ever were finished ! ), are allowed to 
go adrift on an ocean of tules, romances, novels, etc., 
without knowing what is the best course to pursue. 
What to avoid or what to anchor upon has never been 
marked on their home chart of literature. 

To remedy this evil, in such measure as on our part 
is possible, we have made it a rule to discuss the subject 
of home reading in our Editors’ Table whenever we had 
/pportunity, speaking to our young friends as frankly 
as if they were present, requesting to be guided. Letters 
of grateful thanks have cheered us, ay, more than repaid 
our care and thought for our readers, making us feel 
their debtor for one of the sweetest rewards of a writer's 
life—the love of those we would serve. And now one of 
our young friends has begged us for a few words of 
counsel on novel-reading. 

There can scarcely be a more pernicious occupation 
for the leisure hours of either sex than reading bad 
novels. The higher the abilities of the author, the more 
dangerous his books, where lax morality is ey out 
in meretricious ornaments resembling the pearls of vir- 
tue—as coarse paste resembles the pure diamond—which 
often deceive youthful readers, blinding his or her judg- 
ment, and corrupting the taste, till they come to love 
this demoralizing mental excitement. 

We are now alluding to the sensation school of modern 
French novels. Many of these works are written by the 
pen of genius. Full of fancy, and rich with imagination, 
perfect in all the charms of graceful style, of exquisite 
language, they impose on the inexperienced, by describ- 
ing states of feeling and causes of action as natural to 
the good under certain circumstances, which, if allowed 
in actual life, would destroy all goodness, 

In these novels vice, instead of being “‘a monster of 
hateful mien,’’ is led forward as an amiable unfortunate, 
more to be loved and more tenderly embraced than 
painstaking, simple virtue. The reader pities, thrills, 
wonders, loses sight of the boundary between right and 
wrong—is bewildered in the mist of a sort of praise- 
worthy atrocity and a sort of disagreeable honesty—till 
he no longer knows the landmarks of his own mind; 
he can hardly tell whether sin is sin; whether the 
homely, regular citizen, or the branded bandit felon is 
a respectable character. Everything in ethics becomes 
vague and shadowy ; the generous enthusiasm for honor, 
virtue, and self-denial is diluted by a monstrous mix- 
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ture of all we have ever been taught, in our Christian 
morality and religious reading, to avoid and detest 
The step from this state of mind and feeling to wrong 
doing is not long nor difficult. 
“Vice always leads, 
However fair at first, to wilds of woe.” 

Never believe that the characters and ‘incidents set 
forth by Sue, Hugo, and the writers of their schools are 
true portraits of the French people, generally. I® 
France there is family purity, as elsewhere, or society 
could not be conserved. In France there are Christian 
souls who deplore these unwholesome volumes as truly 
as wedo. Such sensation novels are but the assembling 
together of exceptional instances of vice aud misery, set- 
ting these in a capricious light, and gilding them with 
the blaze of vivid fancy and morbidly excited feeling. 

Nor have these books the merit of truly describing 
natureinany form. All is exaggerated and distorted ; 
even virtue is warped into something we never beheld, 
or set upon a pinnacle which we can never hope to 
reach. In short, the false is persistently set before us 
as the true, and the mirage is made so dazzling by 
these clever writers that even sober thoughtfulness is in 
danger of being deluded by their sophistries. For these 
reasons we deeply regret that French novels are. now 
sown broadcast through our land, to corrupt the imagi- 
nations of our young men and maidens, and worse than 
waste the time of more mature readers, who should re- 
member that life has duties to be done, ay, duties, which 
will require the strength of truth and the light of 
wisdom. 

Why should American readers, who have such large 
scope for innocent pleasure in the masterpieces of our 
own language, leave these pure sources of improving 
amusement, and defile their minds in the sloughs of 
French fiction, dealing chiefly with the most debasing 
vices and disgusting miseries? French morality rarely 
rises above the earth. With their writers Science is the 
Saviour of mankind, and human charity the great Puri- 
fier from sin. After wading through one of these evil 
works of passion, pollution, and false sentinient, it seems 
almost like walking into Paradise to take up a healthy 
English or American novel. 

Without going back to Walter Scott, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Austen, and others of their time, who do not need 
to be commended, there are now many liying novel 
writers in Great Britain, whose productions are worthy 
of admiration. We may particularize the later novels 
of Bulwer, who, in style and language, is unrivalled asa 
living writer ; Dickens’ works, that never fail in cheer- 
ful characters and kindly feelings ; the impassioned and 
powerful tales of “the author of Adam Bede ;” the life 
pictures of Miss Muloch, whose last work, ‘‘ Mistress 
and Maid,” deserves a place in every family library ; 
the strangely fascinating stories of Wilkie Collins; the 
truthful and amusing sketches of English character in 
the books of Anthony Trollope; the novels of the two 
Kingsleys—with, some exceptions to the philosophic 
notions of the elder brother—all these are the produc- 
tions of real genius and high culture. 

Such works of imagination, when governed by the 
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desire to elevate humanity in accordance with God’s 
laws, furnish innocent mental pleasures and often happy 
moral suasions in favor of goodness, which are needed 
at times, by every young and every healthy intellect. 
Often, too, books of this sort are cheering resources in 
hours of weariness and pain,* when even the wise and 
pious soul requires some softened atmosphere of life, 
some new phase of thought that wiil lighten or remove 
the too neap and heavy pressure of the day’s actual 
burdens and sorrows 

But while we would not disparage works of imagina- 
tion, we would have readers carefully guarded against 
the falsehoods and temptations to evil, which selfish 
passions, sinful lusts, and false philosophies may intro- 
duce in this form. Therefore novel writers should be 
held to strict morality of tenet and delicacy of delinea- 
tion. We beg our readers of all ayes not to be led away 
by the name of a distinguished writer into giving their 
minds to pictures of scenes they would shrink from in 
real life. Poison is not the less poison because offered 
** Lead 


aspiration, and we 


in a gilded cup, made by a distinguished artist 
us not into temptation”’ is a divine 
make that prayer in vain if we neglect to guard our own 
hearts and thoughts from contaminations. 


HAPPY LOVE 
‘Examples hasten deeds to good effects 
ARGUMENTS for the right are never so powerful in in- 
fluencing the heart to love goodness, 
right conduct 


as examples of 
True love is best comprehended by its 


effect in producing happiness; therefore happy love 
must be true leve. In the preceding article we have 
commended Miss Muloch’s last novel, ‘‘ Mistress and 
Maid,”’ to special favor. As proof that it deserves this 


praise, we will make a few extracts from the chapter of 
that important period trne love-courisbip, prem sing 
that the hero and heroine of the 


other for fifteen years, 


story had loved each 
and only within a few weeks had 
been engaged; that Miss Leaf was then thirty 


Lyon about forty years of age. 


and Mr. 


“* Let us linger a little over this chapter of happy love; 





so sweet, sorareathing. Ay, most rare: though hun- 
dreds continually meet, love, or fancy they do, engage 
themselves, and marry; and hundreds more go through 
the same proceeding, with the Slight difference of the 
love omitted—Hamlet, with the part of Hamlet left out 
But the real love, steady and true, tried in the balance, 
and not found wanting: tested by time, silence, separa- 
tion; by good and ill fortune; by the natural and inev- 


itable change which years 
this is the rarest thing 
most precious. . 

“I do not say that all love is worthless which is not 
exactly this sort of love. There have been people 1 


make in every character— 
to be found on earth, and the 


who 
have succumbed instantly and permanently to som 
mysteriou® attraction, higher than all reasoning: the 
same which made Hilary Leaf ‘take an interest’ in 


Robert Lyon’s face at church, and made him. he after- 
ward confessed, the very first time he gave Ascott 
son in the parlor at Stowbury, say to h ims¢ If, ‘If I did 
marry, I th ink I should like such a wife as that brown- 
eyed bit lassie.’ And there have been other people, who, 
choosing their partners from accidental circumstances, 
or from mean worldly motives, have found Providence 








* Our correspondent wanted pes where to ob- 
tain cheap editions (paper covers) of such late English 
novels as would innocently beguile some of the weary 
hours ofya confirmed invalid sister, who could not use 
her hands. Besides the works we have alré ady named, 
there are novels by “the authoress of Mary Powell’ — 
the works of Mrs. Wood; and “‘ Marrying for Money, 
by Mrs. Daniels; this last we think deserving of much 
praise. Published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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kinder to them than they deserved, and settled duwna 
into happy, affectionate husbands and wives. 

‘* But none of these loves can possibly have the sweet- 
ness, the completeness of such a love as that between 
Hilary Leaf and Robert Lyon. 

“*There were no lovers’ quarrels. Robert Lyon had 
chosen that best blessing next to a good woman, a sweet- 
tempered woman ; and there was no reason why they 
should quarrel more as lovers than they had done as 
friends. And, let it be said to the eternal honor of both, 
now, no more than in their friendship days, was there 
any of that hungry engrossment of each other’s society, 
which is only another form of selfishness, and by which 
lovers so often make their own happy courting-time a 
season of never-to-be-forgotten bitterness to everybody 
connected with them. 

“Oh, the innumerable little jokes of those happy 
days! Oh, the long, quiet walks by the riverside, 
through the park, across Ham Common—anywhere, it 
did not matter, the whole world looked lovely, evén on 
the dullest winter day! Oh, the endless talks! the re- 
newed mingling of two lives, which, though divided 
had never been really apart, for neither had anything to 
conceal; neither had ever loved any but the other. 

“Robert Lyon was, as I have said, a good deal 
changed, outwardly and inwardly. He had mixed 
much in society, taken an excellent position therein, 
and this had given him not only a more polished manner, 
but an air of decision and command, as of one used to 
be obeyed. There could not be the slightest doubt, as 
Johanna once laughingly told him, that he would al- 
ways be ‘ master in his own house.’ 

“But he was very gentle with his ‘little woman,’ as 
he called her. He would sit for hours at the ‘ingle- 
neuk’—how he did luxuriate in the English fires !—with 
Hilary on a footstool beside him, her arm resting on his 
knee, or her hand fast clasped in his. And sometimes, 
when Johanna went out of the room, he would stoop 
and gather her close to his heart. But I shall tell no 
tales; the world has no business with these sort of 
things.” 


Johanna, the half-sister of Hilary, had had the care of 


the latter from her infancy; Johanna was as a mother 


to the orphan both in years and love; no wonder Hilary 


hesitated to leave her elderly sister, who was in feeble 
health. Robert Lyon wanted to marry at once and take 
his bride to India, to be absent three years; the “little 
woman” felt she ought not te go, and this was the first 


cloud between the lovers. We can only give a glimpse 
of this deeply interesting scene; its lessons are of the 


highest wisdom in married Jife 


“If I tell what followed, will it forever lower Robert 
Lyon in the estimation of all readers? He said coldly, 
‘As you please, Hilary,’ rose up, and never spoke an- 
other word till they reached home. 

‘*Tt was the first dull tea-table they had ever known ; 
the first time Hilary had ever looked at that dear face, 
and seen an expression there which made her look away 
again. He did not sulk; he was too gentlemanly for 
that; he even exerted himself to make the meal pass 
pleasantly as usual. But he was evidently deeply 
wounded—nay, more, displeased. The strong, stern 
man’s nature within him had rebelled; the sweetness 
had gone out of his face, and something had come into 
it which the very best of men have sometimes: alas for 
the woman who cannot understand and put up with it 

‘“*Tam not going to preach the doctrine of tyrants and 
slaves ; but when two walk together they muat be agreed, 
or, if by any chance they are not agreed, one must yield 
It may not always be the weaker, or in weakness may 
lie the chiefest strength; but it must be one orthe other 
of the two who has to be the first to give way; and, 
save, in very exceptional cases, it is, and it ought to be, 
the woman. God’s law, and Nature’s, which is also 
God's, ordains this; instinct teaches it; Christianity en 
forces it. 

** Will it inflict a death-blow upon any admiration she 
may have excited, this brave little Hilary, if I confess 
that Robert Lyon, being angry with her, justly or un 
justly, and she, looking upon him as her future has 
band, her ‘lord and master’ if you will, whom she would 
one day promise, and intended literally to ‘obey’—she 
thought it her duty, not only her pleasure but her duty, 
to be the first to make reconciliation between them ? 
Ay, and at every sacrifice, except that of principle. 

** And I am afraid, in spite of all that ‘ strong-minded’ 
women may preach to the contrary, that all good women 
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will have to do this to all men who stand in any close 
relation toward them, whether fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers, or lovers, if they wish to preserve peace, and love, 
and holy domestic influence; and that so it must be to 
the end of time.”’ 

And so gently and persuasively did Hilary urge her 
sweet peace-making, and her reasons for remaining with 
her sister the three years, that she gained her lover's 
conscience on her side, and such respect as well as love 
and confidence that he yielded and said— 

“If my little woman thinks it right to act as she does, 
I also think it right to let her. And let this be the law 
of our married life, if we ever are married’’—and he 
sighed—“‘that when we differ each should respect the 
other’s conscience, and do right in the truest sense, by 
allowing the other to do the same.”’ 

“Oh, Robert, how good you are!’ was Hilary’s ex- 
clamation. 

Yes, he was a good man. He had thetrue principle of 
greatness and goodness—duty before all things. 

Josepatne.—Fortune, or Providence rather, seems to 
justify the superstition which regarded Josephine as the 
star of Napoleon’s destiny. No royalty is now to be 
fuund among the relatives of the great Emperor, except 
in the descendants of the discarded wife. The grandson 
of Josephine is Emperor of France. Another of her de- 
scendants was married to the Queen of Portugal. Of her 
granddaughters, one was Queen ofSweden; another still 
lives as Empress Dowager of Brazil. Her grandson, the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, may be King of Greece. 


ON! 


Ow through valleys, over hills, 
On to try the mountain passes, 
On to drink from silver rills, 
Fringed around with greenest grasses! 
Never mind the cuts and sears, 
Never stop for friends to love thee ; 
Climbing, strive to reach the stars, 


And the heaven that smiles above thee! 


As the curling smoke ascends, 
Every earth-born beauty scorning, 
Looking to the sky that bends 
Low to clasp the tints of morning ; 

So with resolute desire, 
And a brave heart never tiring, 
Fan to flame Hope’s holy fire 
Onward, upward still aspiring! 


Stormy clouds may crowd the sky, 
Fogs grow thick and dark around thee, 
Sorrows dim thine eagle eye, 
Friends with false and harsh words wound thee ; 
Yet press on in Duty’s path, 
Let no coward thought delay thee ; 
God shall calm the tempest’s wrath, 
And in robes ef light array thee! 


Onward, ever onward, then: 
Upward, upward still aspiring, 
Be a man among true men, 
In thy lifé-work never tiring! 
On to wear a shining name, 

Pure as those of sacred story’ 
On to win eternal fame 
In the land of love and glory! LILLiaN 
A Consouine Reriection.—Voltaire says that the repu- 
tation of Dante will continually be greater and greater, 











because there is nobody now that reads him. This sen- 
timent must be a source of great consolation to many of 
our modern poets, who have already lived to see them- 
selves arrive at this point of greatness. 

Women yn Orrice.—Mrs. Lucy Baxte., widow of the 
late T. P. D. Baxter, has been appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury keeper of the Saudy Neck light- 
house, at the entrance of Barnstable harbor. 

Tue Republicans of the county of Sagadahoc, Me., 
have nominated Jane R. Shaw for Register of Deeds 
Miss Olive Rose, some years ago, held the same office in 
Lincoln county. 

Tue Best Native Linauist in THE ARcTIC REGIONS.— 
Mr. Hall, the late Arctic Explorer, found a native wo 
man of the Innuit Tribe of Esquimaux, who proved to 
him an able interpreter. Her name is Tox-e-leto. She 
is the best linguist in the Arctic regions, and has a won- 
derful faculty of acquiring the lingo of other tribes. 
She is mild in disposition. 

Miss S. J. Hate’s Boarpine anp Day Scnoon For 
Youna Lapigs, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

This school has now entered on its seventh year. The 
success and present prosperity are very satisfactory to 
its friends. 

The design of the Principal is to give a thorough and 
liberal English education, to furnish the best facilities for 
acquiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in musie and the other accomplishments. The Assist- 
ants employed are of the first class and highest merit 
French is taught by an experienced instructress, a lady 
lately from France who resides in the family ; and thus 
the pupils have ample opportunities of acquiring the 
accomplishment of speaking the language. 

Particular and continued attention is paid to the moral 
training, and also to the health and physical develop- 
ment of the young ladies. 

References: Mrst Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Heary 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

Circulars will be sent wherever required. 

To ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have accepted these 
articles, which will appear as soon as we can make 
room. The time may seem long to those who are wait- 
ing to read the poem or story, but patience will bave 
its reward. “I Can't Afford It’’-—‘‘Love Within”— 
‘When I am Gone’—‘The Violet’’—‘* The Sunbeam 
and the Raindrop’’—“ Transplanted”’ (we have not room 
for the other poem)—“ Servants’’—‘‘ The Cup Moss’’— 
“To a Friend,”’ ete. 

These articles are declined: ‘‘The Clonuds’’—“ The 
Broken Engagement” (MS. will be returned if stamps 
are sent)—‘*‘ A Song’’—‘‘ My Home’’—** The Maniac’’— 
“The Autumn Breeze’’—“ Julia Shields’ —‘‘ Prayer for 
Mercy’’—‘“‘ The Parts we Play”—‘‘Snow Pictures’’— 
“ Lines’’"—“ Elderly People’’—‘‘ A Baby found on the 
Battlefield,”’ ete.—‘* Let me Sleep”’ (the poem has merit, 
but the writer can do better: we want the bet) —“ Hal- 
loween.” 
the articles we decline ; few of these stories are destitute 
of good points ; some are worth publishing, if we wanted 
them.) ‘‘Friendship’’—“ A Round Robin'’—‘ Let well 





(It is,im possible to give a critical analysis of 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





alone’’—*‘Stanzas to the Spring’”—‘“ My first Ball’’— 
** Sleeping and Growing’’—“ Patty Picket and the other 
MSS."—‘“ The Extravagance of the Age’’—and “The 
Mystery Explained.” 





Bealth Department. 


How Grris SHovtp Be CLornep.—In a former number 
we made some strictures on the prevailing fashion in 
dressing girls ; having indicated our disapprobation of 
those fashions, it is our duty to tell what changes should 
be made. 

It has been shown that infants have feeble heat-gene- 
rating powers ; and though these powers become stronger 
with the advance of life, yet they never attain their full 
development in children until they reach the adult age. 
The rules for dressing infants, then, are alike applicable 
to older children. These, like infants, should have the 
extremities—the arms, legs, and feet—well protected ; 
because, like infants, their heat-generating powers are 
feeble when compared with those of older persons, 
while, as in the case of infants, they are strongly pre- 
disposed to inflammation and congestion of the vital 
organs from the active changes going on in them, and 
which are so likely to result in disease when the blood 
is driven in from the extremities by improper exposure. 

Instead of low necks, then, girls should have high 
necks that will protect the breast perfectly ; instead of 
short sleeves, or no sleeves, they should have thick, 
warm, long sleeves extending down to the hand; in- 
stead of having the legs bare, or covered (?) with lace 
and cobweb nothings, they should be protected by thick 
drawers extending down tothe feet. Or, what is better, 
in cold weather, in addition to the stockings, the legs 
should be covered by yarn or cloth gaiters extending 
down above the knee over the feet, and fastened at the 
bottom by a strap passing beneath the foot. This fash- 
ion has, we believe, been recently introduced, and is 
worthy of all commendation. It is much to be hoped 
that it will be generally adopted, and that considerations 
of health and comfort will cause it to continue amid all 
the mutations of fashion. 

These gaiters afford an admirable protection to the 
feet as well as the legs; and with thick stockings and 
leather shoes, leave us nothing to desire in the way of 
covering for the nether extremities. And with such 
protection as this, short skirts may still be worn with- 
out injury, while nothing is lost in the way of appear- 
auces ; for nothing can look neater and nicer than a little 
foot peeping out from beneath 
gaiters. 

Looseness has been insisted on as one of the indispen- 


one of these strapped 


sables in an infant’s dress; equally important is it in 
the dress of older girls. No part of their bodies should 
be subjected to the least pressure ; for, in early life, and 
indeed until the age of eighteen or twenty, the bones are 
soft and yielding, and all parts of the body are in a 
growing, undeveloped state. It will readily be seen, 
then, how likely deformity and disease are to ensue 
from compression by means of ligatures, corsets, tight 
dresses, small shoes, and everything of the kind. And 
not only should the muscles be free from all pressure— 
they should be strengthened and developed by proper 
exercise ; hence shoulder-braces, and all artificial sup- 
ports for the muscles, are objectionable. These may 
VOL. LXv1.—25 
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give temporary or apparent relief; but the inevitable 
consequences resulting from their use will be greater 
feebleness of the muscles, and arrest of their full deve- 
lopment from inaction ; and thus will the deformity be 
increased: thus, in all probability, will it become neces- 
sary to continue through life those ill-advised, incon- 
venient, and injurious substitutes for muscular action. 
The best shoulder-braces—and the only proper ones— 
are pure air and active exercise. The best pads, or the 
best things to fill out the body, and to give every part 
its full, beautiful, and perfect development, are whole- 
some food, and a happy, contented state af mind. 

NAKED AkMs.—A distinguished physician of Paris de- 
clared, just before his death, ‘“‘I believe that during the 
twenty-six years I have practised my profession in this 
city, twenty thousand children have been borne to the 
cemeteries a sacrifice to the absurd custom of naked 
arms.” 

Dr. J. C. Warren said, ‘‘ Boston sacrifices five hundred 
babies every year by not clothing theirarms.’’ Those 
little arms should have thick, knit, woollen, warm 
sleeves, extending from the shoulder to the hand. 


(Selected from Hall's Journal of Health.) 


Hints apout Foop.—Hot drinks are best at meals ; the 
less of any fluid the better. Anything cold arrests di- 
gestion on the instant. 

It is hurtful and is a wicked waste of food to eat with- 
out an appetite. 

All meats should be cut up as fine as a pea, most espe- 
cially for children. 
expended on such asmall amount of food as to be digest- 
ed perfectly without its being felt to be a labor, namely 
without any appreciable discomfort in any part of the 
body, gives more nutriment, strength, and vigor to the 
system, than upon a larger amount, which is felt to re- 
quire an effort, giving nausea, fulness, acidity, wind, 
ete. 

Milk, however fresh, pure, and rich, if drunk largely 
at each meal, say a glass or two, is generally hurtful to 
invalids and sedentary persons, as it tends to cause 
fever, constipation, or biliousness. 


The same amount of stomach-power 


PRESERVES are sometimes deadly poisons, in conse 
quence of the improper material of the vessels in which 
they are made or are contained. If madein copper or 
brass kettles, the utmost and ciosest attention should 
be given to see that every spot the size of a pin should 
fairly glisten by vigorous and thorongh scouring. But 
even this will not avail if the preserves themselves are 
imperfectly sweetened, or are not thoroughly cooked. 
A defect in either case will result in corroding the cans 
or jars in which they are put for keeping. This corro- 
sion makes chemical combinations which are fatal to life 
or lay the foundation for long, distressing, and opscure 


diseases. The only perfectly safe preserve-jar is that 
which is made of glass. All others ought to be dis- 
carded. Glass is cheap, more easily and more perfectly 


cleaned, and with reasonable care will last a lifetime 
Self-sealing air-tight glass jars, which are now so com- 
on are the best vessels fer securing preserved fruits. 


SWALLOWING Porson,.—Stir ina glass of watera heaping 
teaspoonful each of salt and kitchen mustard, and drink 
it instantly; this will empty the stomach ina minute, 
To antagonize any poison that may be left, swallow the 
whites of two or three eggs ; then drink a cup or two of 
very strong coffee, or as much sweet milk or cream, if im- 
possible to get coffee. 
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Owtna to the immense increase in the price of books, 
we will not receive further orders to send by mail. It 
never was a source of profit to us, but generally a loss, 
on account of the portage we had to pay. 

From Pererson & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY: A Domestic Story. 
By Mrs. E. Braddon, author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lady 
From ‘‘Temple Bar.’’ To be 

No. a 
A Christmas and New 


Audley’s Secret,’ ete. 
completed in twelve numbers. 

SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE: 
Year’s Story for 1863. By Charles Dickens. 
of pleasant stories, strung on a thread of humorous nar- 


A number 


rative, which, if not actually Dickens’s, are at least 
fathered by him, present many of his quaint peculiarities 
of style, and inculcate those lessons of charity and hu- 
manity which he knows so well how to teach. 

From Ssira, Eneuisu, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

POEMS. By Richard Coe. The simplicity and delicate 
feeling of these unpretending little ‘“‘ poems” will se- 
cure them, we doubt not, a warm welcome in many 
hearts. Mr. Coe has written a great deal of poetry, 
which, if not always ofa very highly imaginative order, 
is, nevertheless, pleasing and popular. In the neat and 
compact volume before us is embodied a careful selection 
from among the best of his numerous and varied efforts. 

From J. C. Garrieces, Philadelphia:— 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER AND DIARY AL- 
MANAC. This is a very pretty diary, whereby Sunday 
School teachers may note their engagements for the 
different Sundays in the year. The almanac attached is 
also useful. 

From J. B. Lrprrncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. A Miscellany of Popular An- 
tiquities in Connection with the Calendar, including 
Anecdotes, Biography, History, Curiosities of Literature, 


and Oddities of Human Life and Character. Part 10. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. A Dictionary of 
Universal Knowledge for the People. Part 58. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. By Martin Paine, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
and Materia Medica in the University of the city of New 
York. Our thanks are due the publishers for a copy of 
this truly learned and elaborate work. Of its professional 
merits, we cannot presume to speak from any knowledge 
ofourown; but that they are many and creat is evidenced 
not only by the unanimous and intelligent eulogiums of 
the medical press, but also by the fact that no less than six 
editions of the “ Institutes” have been called for within 
the past twelve years. The work bas become a standard, 
and without it no student of medicine can consider his 
library of instruction complete. As a text-book, it pre- 
sents, in addition to a vast and almost inexhaustible 
fund of erudition, bearing upon every point in the range 
of medical science, one excellence somewhat rare, though 
not undesirable, even in works of a similar elementary 
character—that of honestly and fully stating all the 
arguments urged against the doctrines advanced and 
advocated in its pages , 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


LINES LEFT OUT: or, Some of the Histories left out 
in “* Line upon Line.”’ By the author of “Line upon 
Line,’’ etc. This is a little volume of Scriptural histories, 
adapted to the comprehension of children, and relating 
events in the times of the ‘‘ patriarehs”’ and the ‘‘judges.”’ 
It is profusely illustrated with well-executed engravings 
on wood. 

SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mrs. C. H. B. Richards, 
author of ‘‘Sedgemoor,”’ ‘‘ Pleasure and Profit,”’ ‘* Hes- 
ter and J,”’ “ Aspiration,’’ ete. Few of the publications 
recently coming under our notice have taken our fancy 
and judgment more compleiely than this little volume 
ofessays. They display a depth of practical philosophy 
and closeness and originality of observation that would 
Didactic 
and moral, without either dogmatism or cant, they 


do honor to the best of our female essayists. 


interest by their novelty and freshness, and please by 
the clearness and precision of their expression. Having 
for her object the elevation of her sex “‘to its peculiar 
and best altitudes,’’ Mrs. Richards addresses herself 
especially to the young women of our country, not one 
of whom, we venture to say, will be able to rise from 
the perusal of this volume without confessing to have 
received both profit-and gratification. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. By her 
son, the Rev. George W. Bethune, D. D. With an aj 
pendix, containing extracts from the writings of Mrs 
This is the last work of its lamented author 
None who have ever read the lines addressed to his 


Bethune. 


mother by the Rev. Dr. Bethune can fail to form a vivid 
idea of the tender feeling he has displayed in his biogra 
phy of that mother. To use the language of its editor, 
it is ‘‘a beautiful living tribute by a gifted, affectionate 
son to his sainted mother.’’ In it other Christian 
mothers may find beautiful examples for themselves 
and their daughters. 


From D. Appreron & 6o., New York, through W. P 
HAZARD, Philadel phia:— 

ESSAYS. By Henry Thomas Buckle, author of “A 
History of Civilization in England.”’ Learned and in- 
dustrious though he was, the lamented author of the 
history of English civilization left but few other literary 
remains. Among these brilliant few, are the two essays 
contained in the present volume: ‘‘ Mill on Liberty,” 
and ‘‘ The Influence of Women on the Progress of Know- 
ledge.”’ 


the tyranny of public opinion, and involves questions 


The first of these is in the main directed against 


in regard to religious toleration about which there may 
be many shades of difference. The remaining essay is a 
masterly and ingenious eulogium of the deductive sys- 
tem in logic, reflecting brilliantly upon woman as the 
mistress of that system, and upon the influences her 
imaginative and emotional mind has exercised upon the 
colder and harder mind of man, reinforcing even logic 
by its poetry, and accelerating the progress ofknowledge. 
Prefixed to the essays is an interesting biographical 
sketch of the author, of whom a photographic likeness 
faces the title-page 

From Ticknor & Fre.ps, Boston, through T. B. Peter- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia :— 

THE POEMS OF ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. If not the 
most imaginative, Miss Proctor is certainly the sweetest 
of living English female poets. Her poems are wel- 
comed every where, by the highest and the humblest, by 
rich and poor, by learned and unlearned. Enshrined 
in the blue and gold volume before us are the first and 
second series of her ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics,”’ and “A 
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Chaplet of Verses,” the latter being her most receut 
publication. 

SROADCAST, By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., author 
of ‘“‘ Agnes and the Little Key,” “Bertha and her Bap- 
tism,’’ete. Thisisa volume of brief religious reflections, 
or apothegms, originally designed by their author to 
serve as hints in preaching. These seeds of religious 
truth and sentiment possess a richness and vitality 
which cannot fail to render them productive of good in 
the hearts of those by whom they may be received. 

THE GRAVER THOUGHTS OF ACOUNTRY PARSON, 
By the author of “‘The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son,” etc. Weare never wearied of the Country Parson. 
His lighter essays were models in their way, and their 
perusal gave unalloyed pleasure. The volume before 
us is a collection of his sermons, which are quite as 
worthy of attention. They are characterized by the same 
chaste elegance of diction, and their subjects are most 
judiciously selected. 
please all, even the most fastidious and sensitive on 


They are such as will be likely to 


doctrinal points, who have a taste for serious reading ; 
while, in their plainness and simplicity, they are not 
beyond the comprehension of any. Being practical 
sermons, they are, as such, calculated to do good far 
beyond that accomplished by those of a theoretical or 
doctrinal nature. 

A PRESENT HEAVEN. Addressed toa Friend. By 
the author of ‘The Patience of Hope.” Like its prede- 
cessor from the same pen—‘ The Patience of Hgpe’’—the 
present work is one of an eminently spiritual character. 
It will be best and most feelingly appreciated by culti- 
vated and deeply religious minds, partaking, in some 
slight degree, at least, of that ‘ecstatic’? temper which 





is developed to its widest extent in the seraphic visions 
ofa St. Theresa. 

THE STORY OF THE GUARD: 
War. By Jessie Benton Fremont. 
drawn up from personal observations and experiences, 


A Chronicle of the 


This is a narrative, 


and from private and official letters, of the history of the 
famous body-guard of Major-General Fremont. Mrs. 
Fremont, we need scarcely say, has made her story as 
interesting to the mass of readers, as it will be specially 
valuable to the future historian. The proceeds of its 
sale are to be appropriated to the benefit of the families 
of the **Guard” who perished in its Lrief but brilliant 
and eventful career. 

TITAN: A Romance. From the German of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 
Intwo volumes. Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is best 
known to American readers by the “sayings”? and 
‘‘aphorisms,’’ with the name of “‘ Jean Paul’’ as their 
author attached to them, which have been so long float- 
ing in the current of our literature. “Titan,” which 
we now have for the first time complete in an Enylish 
dress, is his longest, and, it is claimed, his greatest and 
best work. Whether it will become as popular with 
us as the “sayings” we have referred to, remains to be 
seen; though we are inclined to hazard the opinion that 
few ot those who may purchase it simply as a romance 
will be able to struggle through the first yolume. 
Nevertheless, “‘ Titan” isa glorious prose poem, in which 
Richter has given his fancy and imagination full play, 
mingling together philosophy and metaphysics, senti- 
ment and mysticism, humor and satire, wit and erudi- 
tion to an extent that, to all but a few peculiarly consti- 
tuted or cultivated tastes, will not be likely, on the 
whole, to prove agreeable. While we cannot but praise 
the conscientious faithfulness of Mr. Brooks’ translation, 


] 
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we must express our regret that he should deem it 
necessary to be so literal. His Germanized English, 
though it may remind those acquainted with German of 
“Jean Paul the Only,” does not always make pleasant 
reading. 

From Dick & Firzaera.p, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “ East Lynne,” ete. Mrs. Wood's 
novels are necessarily popular, because she possesses 
the gift of depicting human nature with rare truthfu!- 
ness. The present volume lacks the dramatic interest 
that has pervaded most of her previous works; but this 
loss is fully supplied by the high moral lessons which 
the story inculcates. Mrs. Halliburton isa model woman, 
and the excellence of her training of course produces 
model children. The reader will become absorbed in 
the narrative of her struggles with poverty and misfor- 
tune, and her ultimate success in bringing up her sons 
to occupy positions of usefuluess and distinction. Asa 
foil to this bright exemplar, we have the family of the 
Dares, in which an illustration is presented to us of the 
evil money cau exert when not rightly used, 

From J. A. Brents, New York, through Henry Dex- 
TER, New York:— 

THE PATRIOTS AND GUERILLAS OF EAST TENNES- 
SEE AND KENTUCKY. The sufferings of the patriots. 
Also the experience of the author as an officer in the 
Including sketches of noted guerillas aud 
By Major J. A. Brents, 


Union Army. 
distinguished patriots. 

From CARTER & Brotuers, New York, through Mar- 
TIEN & Broruer, Philadel phia:— 

PARISH PAPERS. By Norman Macleod, D. D., author 
of “‘Wee Davie,’’ ‘*The Gold Thread,’’ ete. There isa 
remarkable power and earnestness in the writer of this 
book. 
who read religious works, seem like new discoveries in 
the Gospel of salvation. He dedicates his book to his 
own ‘parishioners of London, Dalkeith, and the Ba- 


He makes subjects, that have been familiar to ail 


rony.” We think he must have a loving people, as 
well as admiring hearers. The ‘‘ Thoughts on Christi- 
anity” and ‘The Close of the Year’ are discourses of 
remarkable interest. 

THE LOST JEWEL: A Tale. By A. L. 0. E. There 
are few writers who have sustained a high place in re- 
ligious literature with such uniform success in every 
new contribution, as the writer of this book. ‘The 
Lost Jewel’’ seems one of her best. She should havethe 
warmest thanks of parents for her invaluable aid in the 
religious enjoyments of home; for are not books that 
entertain the young, while instructing them in the best 
truths of this life and of the life to come, worth more 
than the mere money price ? 

THE BIBLE AS AN EDUCATING POWER AMONG 
THE NATIONS. By John S. Hart, LL. D., Editor of the 
** Sunday School Times,” Principal of the Model Depart- 
ment of the New Jersey Normal School, and author of 
** Mistakes of Educated Men.”’ 
to aotice this work as it deserves; 


We have not room here 
in our ‘‘ Table”? next 
month we shall give it another place. In the mean 
time, we counsel all our friends to procure a copy of this 
small, but most valuable work. 

From J. E. Trtton & Co., 

LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE: 
Middle Ages. By Thomas Bulfinch, author of ‘‘ The Age 


Joston:— 


or, Romance of the 
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of Fables,” and “‘ The Age of Chivalry,” etc. The pub- 
lishers of this interesting volume have made it beautiful 
in its perfection of paper, type, and pictorial illustra- 
tions. It looks what it is—a fitting repository for those 
gems of genius which have brightened the literature of 
the world, and been reset, either in the prose or poetry 
of every European language. Young persons of both 
sexes will find this book useful, as well as entertaining. 
True, its fictions are not the histories of those old times, 
but still this romance is probably the nearest approach 
we can make to the life and feeling, modes of thought, 
and manners which prevailed during the Middle Ages. 
The Introduction is exceeding!y interesting. 

MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT, from the same pub- 
lishers, is not a book, but a new picture, drawn by the 
celebrated artist, Darley, and photographed by Soule. 
It represents a little child in the arms of an old man (its 
grandfather, probably), while the mother, in her noon 
of love, which is the light of childhood, regards them as 
the perfection of her joy. The grouping is perfect, and 
the effect is true to the best feelings of our nature, be- 
cause it calls forth tenderness for infancy, reverence for 
age, and blessings on maternal love—the true sunlight 
of home happiness. 


From Goctp & Lixcoty, Boston, through Smita & 
Exauisa, Philadelphia :— 

LYRA CCELESTIA. Hymns on Heaven. Selected by 
A. C. Thompson, D. D., author of “The Better Land,” 
**Morning Hours at Patmos,” ‘‘ Gathered Lilies,’’ ete. 
This is a large and handsomely printed volume of nearly 
four hundred pages, filled with choice specimens of the 
best devotional and religious poetry in the English 
language. It isa treasury of piety in the form which 
reaches all hearts that love God—the expression of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity in songs and hymns. Poetry, 
more truly than prose, harmonizes with religious feel- 
ing, because poetry exalts the thoughts from common 
things, tenderly drawing the mind from the work-day 
world, as it were, and giving us glimpses of a higher 
and holier life. This book is well worthy its charming 
title. The compiler has shown good judgment in the 
selections, and a deep sympathy with these songs of the 
soul. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 


Gopry For Marcu, 1863.—The first Spring month is 
considered as an event among the fashionables. It will 
be seen that we have not been unmindful of their wants, 
by the varied fashions that we publish in this number. 
See our Fashion-plate, colored, and others. Six figures 
in the colored Fashion-plate! In addition to this, we 
give a sweet steel engraving, ‘‘The Expected Letter,’’ 
with an excellent illustrative story. ‘‘The New Sew- 
ing Machine” is also published in this number, a com- 
panion plate to the ‘Old Sewing-Machine” in January 
number. Our subscribers may make the comparison. 
The old sewjng-machine we rather prefer in some re- 
spects, but the new one is cheap at the price. 





Ovr Natat Day.—The small fry of magazines onght 
to celebrate our birthday. Had we never been born, 
they would not; at least their magazines would not 
have been in existence. There is not one of their pub- 
lishers who can honestly say that he has not copied 
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every idea from our Book. We waich them closely, 
aud the slightest alteration we make is sure to be re- 
peated in some of them. 

Tuat Mouse on page 599 of our December number. A 
lady friend has made us a present of her workmanship 
of this pretty article; and very pretty as a pen-wiper it 
is. As he appears, we would not like to trust cheese in 
his neighborhood. He looks, if not quite as pretty, as 
knowing as the fair donor of his mouseship. 

To CANADA AND Unitep States ScBscrIBERS.—Re- 
member that we have no person soliciting subscriptions 
for us; and no person has any authority to receive 
money for us, either for back or coming subscriptions. 

Tue “GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.’’— When we chroni- 
cle a new year, we know that our friend of the Telegraph 
is not far behind us; indeed, we believe that he is rather 
ahead of us—certainly the only two publications in this 
country that have been conducted by the same proprietors 
for so many years. Thirty-three at that; and yet Freas 
and ourself are but young men, although we have so 
long been publishing. The Major is rather our junior 
in years, although our senior by a few months as pub- 
lisher. Time has dealt gently by this genial gentleman, 
the best publisher of an agricultural paper in the United 
States, the admirable host, the fast friend, and the ac- 
complished gentleman. 

The Tdegraph is published in Germantown, Pa., at 
$2a year, by P. R. Freas, and we recommend it for its 
excellent agricultural matter, and its admirable stories. 





Coprine.—The “ Tiger Slipper” in our December num- 
ber has already been copied, and is for sale in the stores. 
It was original in Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

Tue Ex Dorapo AcricutturAL Socrery of California 
has sent for a large number of the Lady’s Book, to be 
distributed as premiums. We believe that our work is 
the only one used as premiums by the different agricul- 
tural societies throughout the Union. 





Somerntna ABovT ApvVERTIsING.—It is pretty well 
known that all persons who wish to convey to the world 
the fact that they have articles to dispose of, generally 
seek that publication having the greatest respectability 
and largest circulation. Hence it is that those who have 
fashionable articles to dispose of, or fashion matter that 
they wish the public to be made aware of, seek the 
Lady’s Book, as it is the only magazine that the public 
look to as the real exponent of the fashions. Where you 
see the most advertisements, be assured that that publi- 
cation has the largest circulation. 


A Sharp Game. 
New York Strate, Dec. 30, 1862. 

Club of $10. 

I had almost given up trying to get a club this year, 
for there are not many that will pay for a Book ; they 
all think they can borrow. For my part I have got 
through lending. They practise a pretty sharp game 
here. They ask you to lend the Book, as they think 
hey will subscribe. And when they have read it, and 
copied the patterns, they bring it home, and say they 
cannot afford it, when they never intended to take it. 
Snch a set of people is our place composed of, nothing 
bat a set of borrowers. B. 
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We like to see a little happy self-felicitation, and can 
do a little complacency of that sort ourselves, with 
ymauch ease and satisfaction. Therefore we enjoyed a 
part of the mild rambling of a cotemporary Easy-Chair 


gossip the past month, only smiling a little at the 


happy ignorance it displays of the claims of others, as a 
senior is apt todo, when youth expatiates on its own 
peculiar and exclusive triamphs, forgetting that the 
world existed and rolled quietly on its way before the 


advent of so much talent, intellectual vigor, and spright- 


liness! 


Our young “ pea-green friend,” just “twelve years 
aud eight months old,’ by his own candid showing, 
cannot of course recollect, and is therefore excusable 
3 


r overlooking the fact, that long before his magazine 


was thought of, the Lady’s Maid Book, as he so happily 
styles his senior by twenty-one years, was not only 
the ‘‘ America 


terprise’’ which have called out his own 


‘stimulating”’ talent and business en- 


existence, but 


paying liberally for the contributions of such writers as 
Miss Leslie, 
Miss Bacon, W. Gilmore Simms, 
N. P. Willis, H. T 
Ilon. J. K. Paulding, Mrs. Sigourney, 

Marion Harland, Mrs. A. B. Haven, 
Metta V. Victor, Mrs. A. M. F 
Hon Robt. T. Conrad, Richard P 
Dr. Robt. M. Bird, Joseph C. 
John Neal, Miss Townsend, 
Rev. H. H. Weld, Mrs. 8. J. Hale, 


T. S. Arthur, 


Mrs. C. Lee Hentz, 


ruckerman, 


Annan, 


Smith, 


Neal, 


and ‘soon secured and has ever retained a circulation” 
not only ‘“‘greater than any other periodical of its 
class,’’ but than any other American periodical what- 
ever. 
Moreover 


‘Graham,’’ whose liberality and whose contributors 


“‘we still live,” thongh our cotemporary, 


in a literary point of view have never been surpassed, 


has left us only “‘the sweet ren brance of the just,”’ 


a fragrance which we do not iind clinging to the “‘ pea- 


* holiday bouquet of our chatty and agreeable 


green’ 
young neighbor 

We may notice a little matter in connection with our 
vaunting friend. We published an article written by 
the Rev. H. H. Weld. 


pblication. 


It was copied into an English 
The English publication, to localize it, 
changed dollars into pounds, and Chestnut Street into 
Regent Street, making it an Englislarticle. Our friend 


bit. He copied it in his magazine as an English article, 


and thus were the public regaled by an article supposed 
to be taken irom an English magazine, which the Ameri- 
ean public had enjoyed from the Lady’s Book some 
months previous 


Can our cotemporary show such a list of contributors? 


irs are American ; his are mostly English. 


} 


Take Notice.—In future, letters w not be answered 


asking for more than our terms call for rhe number of 
copies that the money sent for will pay will be for- 
warded. - 


Gopry’s Fasnions are the only correct ones given in 
the United States. Others give colored figures, not 
Wea ppea 
to every lady acquainted with the fashions, milliners 


caring whether they are the fas} 





and others, whether we are not correct in our asser- 
tiou? 
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THe Opera.—We may run counter to our musica! edi- 
tor in this our expressed opinion, but such as it is we 
give it. We hope the opera may never succeed in our 
city until the prices are reasonable. Onedollar and fifty 
cents is too much to pay for an evening’s entertainment. 
The price is usually $1; secured seats, $1 50. A party, 
who have not secured seats, will go into the house and 
will find every eligible seat marked ‘ Taken.”’ This is 
to induce the gentleman of the party to go back to secure 
seats. He does so, and pays fifty cents more, and he and 
his party are issued into some of the very seats that he 
had previously seen marked “ Taken If there is any- 
t 


pains to sell all the best seats to speculators, and from 








thing of a ‘‘run’’ expected, the manager takes grea 


them you must purchase at a most extravagant rate. 


We have ourselves been at the office on the morning of 


an opera night, and found no seats but on the fourth, 


fifth, or sixth bench, when no one could have been there, 


previous to ourself, who had taken seats. Whyis this? 


Let us have & manager who will put secured seats at $1, 


and not allow a seat to be taken until the books are open 


in the morning. The excuse is that they cannot afford 


y for $1, or they have to pay such high salariesto 





to } 
the singers. Is ic not better to have 2,500 people in the 
house at #1 each, than 1,000 at $1 50? For this is the 
result. The late season was a failure, and very properly 
so. And why pay such high salaries?’ These opera 
singers get enough in one week to keep them for a year, 
and are therefore able to hold out against any reduction 
But it is useless to waste argument on this subject, The 
opera is a failure with us, and very properly so. 

The article above was written in reference to the 
Italian Opera 


performed here a very successful engagement at $1 a 


Since that time, the German Opera has 
ticket, and nothing extra for reserved seats. So sauc- 
cessful has it been that they advertise a second series. 
Mo., Dec. 19, 1862. 
It certainly is the most popular magazine in America, 
a reputation it has enjoyed for many years; and I hope 
it may continue to circulate for many years to come, to 
cheer the firesides of many family circles. I shall al 
ways endeavor to continue it in my family, both for the 
instruction of my children and the benefit of all. 
Mas. H. 
Club of $10. 
Iuu., Dec. 23, 1862. 
Cannot do without the Lady’s Book. I hinted tomy 
wife at the dinner-table that times were so hard we had 
better do without Godey next year. But she wouldn't 
hear to it. Said she would do without this, that, and 
the other, but Gode y she must have Itis decidedly the 
best magazine published. Long may you live to cater 
to the wants of our lady friends! G. 
When 
We are not 


bound to supply numbers when you renew your sub- 


Misstna Numpers.—Subscribers, take notice! 


you miss a number, write at once for it. 


scriptions—numbers that you have lost by lending or 


otherwise. You say to us that you did not receive 


them. Well, then, send for them at once, when you 
miss them, and we shall be better satisfied in supplying 
therm. . 


Receipt WANTED.—A lady writes us~ ‘Will any of 
your numerous correspondents furnish me with a receipt 
to combinate meats for soldiers’ purposes?”?’ We presume 


our correspondent means for soup. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Tue pretty little song which we present to our friends 
in this number is the production of Mr. Work, whose 
Kingdom Coming, Grafted into the Army, etc., have be- 
We give him cordial welcome 
Some of 


come so widely famous. 
to the Book, hoping to hear from him often. 
his best songs, in sheet form, are named below. 

New Church Musie Book.—The Voice of Praise is a 
splendid new church singing book of near four hundred 
pages, just published by O. Ditson & Co., Boston. A 
careful examination of this work impels us to give it 
very high praise. Many of the tunes by the editor, Mr. 
Hamilton, are beautiful, while the old church melodies 
retained are selected with taste and judgment. The 
elements of music, at the beginning, are clearly ex- 
plained, and interspersed with numerous secular pieces, 
adapting the work also for singing schools, musical 
conventions, and the social circle. We will undertake 
to purchase and mail single copies to any of our friends 
for examination on receipt of $1 00. 

The Silver Chord.—This is the title of a delightful col- 
lection of songs, ballads, duets, and quartets, with 
piano-forte accompaniment, also published by Messrs. 
Ditson & Co. Nearly two hundred favorite melodies, 
secular and sacred, are giveninthe volume. They in- 
clude the best compositions of Donizetti, Verdi, Balfe, 
Glover, and others, embracing operatic, patriotic, hu- 
morous, and other selections. Many of these songs 
have never been published before excepting in sheet 
form. 

Catholic Church Music.—Root & Cady, Chicago, pub- 
lish six choice selections from Haydn, Mendelssohn, and 
Weber, adapted to Latin words by Prof. Girac, for 
Catholic choirs. They are, O Lux Baeta Trinitas, 15 
cents; O Quam Suavis Est, 15; Panis Angelicus, 35; 0 
Vos Omnes, 35; Tantum Ergo, ten pages, 50; Ave Maris 
We can send them on receipt of price, either 
singly or in sets. 

New Sheet Music.—Root & Cady also publish Kingdom 
Coming, the famous song by H. C. Work, author of our 
music in this number, 25 cents. Grafted in the Army, 
35. We'll go down Ourselves, pictorial title, same au- 
thor, 30. God Save the Nation, quartet, same, 15. The 
Battle Cry of Freedom, celebrated song by G. F. Root, 
25. Warzel’s Liberty Song, 25. Our Comrade has Fallen, 
5 O, Ye Tears, by Franz Abt, 25. Sweet is the Hour, 
5. Mother, Blame me not for Loving, 25. Sweet Wife, 
our Baby lies under the Snow, 25. All beautiful songs. 

Also, the following pieces, etc.: Brilliant Variations 
on Kingdom Coming, by Grobe, 50. Shadow Waltz, in- 
troducing the famous air in Le Pardon, 30. Florence 
Polka Mazourka, 25. Springfield Polka, very pretty, 
by Rink, 25. Ma Belle Polka Redowa, 25. Wingfield 
Schottische, 25. General Grant’s March, 25. These are 
all fine pieces, and any of them will be purchased and 
promptly forwarded upon inclosing the amount to the 
musical editor, J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. 

New Musical Periodical—We shall commence the 
publication, early in the spring, of a new musical 
monthly periodical, to be devoted solely to the publica- 
tion of piano music. Each number will contain from 
three to four 25 cent pieces of music, or their equivalent, 
the whole to be printed from regularly engraved plates, 
on sheet music paper, with a distinct and beautiful 
title-page to each, making a splendid, cheap, and valu- 
able volume at the end of the year. Terms $3 00 per 
annum. This is the cheapest opportunity ever offered 
our friends to obtain the best music at a fourth of the 


Stella, 15. 


to 








usual price. Any information will be given by address- 
ing the musical editor, at Philadelphia. 
J. Starr Hotiowary. 


ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
THERE is nothing adds so much to the effect of a flower 


garden as a judicious selection of annuals from seed. 
The early flowering shrubs have done blooming ; the hot 
weather has destroyed the beauty of your roses; it is 
then you can appreciate the fragrant stock, or stock gilly 
the sweet Mignonette, the brilliant beds of Portulaca 
and Petunias, that gem of annuals the Phlox Drum- 
mondii. the showy Zinnia, the exquisite colors of the 
German Balsam, and the lovely cerulean blue of the 
trailing Lobelia erinus speciosa, so beautiful too for vases 
and hanging baskets. These, with many others we 
could mention, contribute greatly to the attractiveness 
of the garden during the summer months. Then, again, 
how easy they are to cultivate, and how trifling the ex- 
pense ; for one dollar you can have a package of twenty 
choice varieties forwarded, postpaid, to any part of the 
loyal States or territories, with full directions how to 
cultivate. 

To the seekers after novelties, and new and rare plants, 
roses, gladiolus, dahlias, we would refer to our new 
list for 1863, recently published, which will be mailed 
to all applicants. 

We will also mail to all who inclose a three cent stamp 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1863, containing a select 
list of vegetable and flower seeds, plants, roses, trees, 
vines, etc., with a large amount of valuable information 
for their cultivation and management. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, Seedsmen and Florist, 

327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WHEN a person sends us a subscription for the Lady's 
Book in connection with another magazine, we send our 
work off immediately and order the other. It may be 
some days before they receive the other work. That is 
not our fault. They must wait. Perhaps the othe 
magazine may be out of numbers. But they will re- 
ceive it, if they will only have a little patience. 





AMERICAN LADIES MARRIED IN FRance.-~What a farce ! 
A respectable pork merchant makes a fortune here and 
takes his daughters to France. There is a regular intel- 
ligence office in Paris of American fortunes, supplied by 
an agent on this side of the ocean. Sprigs of nobility, 
with no fortune, apply at this office, and a title is bar- 
tered for the merchant’s fortune. Can such marriages 
turn out well? The future will speak. 

“Har a Loar Is BeTTeR THAN NO BREAD.” —So a per- 
son wrote us, asking us to take $1 50 for a year’s snb- 
scription to the Lady’s Book, and promising to tell 
nobody that we had taken that price. Now as we did 
not want the bread, and she did, we do not consider the 
offer a fair one. We offered to send the half loaf six 
mouths for $1 50, but she declined. 

CALIFORNIA, Dec. 10, 1862 

Club of $11 50. 

The Lady's Book is our greatest treasure. 
It is a luxury we cannot do without. 


It is indis- 


pensable. I 


would advise every mother and daughter to take it, as 
one of the best companions for old and young. 
Mas. B. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CHARADES IN TABLEAUX. 

Tuts delightful way of passing sociable evenings is 
becoming quite fashionable, and affords much amuse- 
ment to the performers, as well as interest to the audi- 
ence. The only apparatus is a curtain, or folding doors, 
and such costumes as are found in the trunks and 
closets of every family. They are very effective if the 
performers are children; though, of course, much pa- 
tience is necessary in training them into graceful atti- 
tudes and good expression. 


CHARADE I. SWEETHEART. 


TABLEAU I.—SWEET- 

The stage must be fitted up to represent a pantry, 
with jars of sweetmeats, and other nice things arranged 
on the shelves. Upon the floor, in the foreground, the 
smallest boy, who will sit still, is seated, with a large 
jar marked “ Jam” between his knees. One hand isin 
the jar, while he embraces it with the other arm, and 
looks into it over theedge. To his right, isa table, upon 
which stand bowls of sugar, tumblers of preserves, and 
cake. Two little girls are standing by the table: one 
cutting a piece of cake, the other eating lump sugar. To 
the left, a little boy is pouring from a bottle, marked 
“Sweet Currant Wine,” into a tumbler. Under the 
table a very little girl is seated, eating a large slice of 
pie; behind the boy with the wine is a chair, upon 
which stands a little girl, reaching up to a shelf for a 
jar marked “‘ Sweet Pickle.” 
is an open door, within which stand the mamma, papa, 
aunt, and uncle, the two first raising their hands in 
horror, the others laughing heartily; the children, not 
seeing them, must all face the audience. 


In the background (centre), 


TABLEAU II.—HEART. 

The scene is a parlor, and filled with children, all of 
whom hold either sealed envelopes or open letters. Two 
little girls, seated on a sofa, are looking at one letter; 
two more in acorner are defending a sealed envelope 
from two boys who try to snatch it. Inthe foreground, 
a group are collected around one little girl who holds 
an immense open sheet, with a crimson heart pierced by 
an arrow, filling the centre. The words ‘St. Valentine 
offers you a heart,” are written underneath in large 
letters. 


TABLEAU III.—SWEETHEART. 


If possible, an outdoor scene is the prettiest for this 
tableau ; but if that is difficult to arrange, a parlor scene 
willdo. The lovers should be as young childrenas can 
be trained for their parts. The little girl is dressed ina 
fanciful peasant’s costume; a short scarlet petticoat, 
clocked red and blue stockings, and black slippers, with 
scarlet bows. The dress of dark blue woollen is looped 
to show the petticoat, and laced in front over a white 
bodice. A white handkerchief is pinned over the hair 
to meet under the chin. She holds a bouquet in her 
right hand ; in her left, she holds one flower, which she 
offers to the little boy. 

He is dressed in sailor’s costume. Full white panta- 
loons, black pumps, a blue woollen shirt, trimmed on 
the broad collar with white stars, a tarpaulin hat, and 
black necktie. His right arm is around his sweetheart’s 
waist, and while his left hand takes the offered flower, 
he leans forward to kiss her cheek, while she coyly 


keeps just out of reach, Upon the ground, on one side, 








is a basket with sewing or knitting in it, and on the 
other side, a cane with a bundle tied in a handkerchief 
beside it. 

After each scene, the audience must be called upon to 
guess the syllable, and at the end to give the whole 
word. 
knows the words, to call them after a sufficient time is 
given for the real guessing. 


It is well to have some one in the audience who 


MISCELLANEOUS AMUSEMENTS. 
Magic Breath. 

Put some lime-water intoa tumbler; breathe into it 
througha small giass tube. The fluid, which before 
was perfectly limpid, will gradually become white as 
milk. If allowed to remain at rest fora short time, real 
chalk will be deposited at the bottom ofthe tumbler. 

Mysterious Mirror. 

Write some words with a piece of French chalk upona 
looking-glass. Next wipe it over with a handkerchief, 
upon which the words willdisappear. But ifyou breathe 
upon the glass the letters become visible again. You 
may repeat thisa great number of times. 

Electric Spark from Brown Paper. 

Procure a sheet of strong brown paper; thoroughly 
dry it before the fire; place it upon your thigh, holding 
its edge with your left hand; with the cuffof your right 
sleeve, rub it smartly backwards and forwards for a min- 
ute. Next place your knuckle near it, and a brilliant 
spark will be emitted, accompanied by a snapping sound 
If, instead of your knuckle, you present a fork towards 
the paper, three sparks will be seen to come from the 
brown paper. This must be performed in a dark room 

The Dancing Egg. 

Fill a quill with quicksilver, and seal up both ends 
securely with good wax. Boil an egg hard; detach a 
small piece of the shell from the small end, and insert 
the quill into the body ofthe egg. Place the egg on the 
table, when it will not cease to tumble about so long as 
any heat remains in it. 

“As I have sent yor aclub, won’t you send me an 
extra copy?’’ How tired we are of seeing and answer- 
ing this modest request! It is unnecessary for us to 
multiply words upon this subjeet. 
all, we cannot afford it, and won't do it. 
suffice? 


Therefore, once for 


Will that 


To Cotor PHoToGRAPHs.—A new preparation called 
Newton’s Prepared Colors for Albumen pictures is for 
sale by J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston. Price, with a bottle 
of Reducing Liquid complete, with full directions fo1 
painting, so that any person, though not an artist, may 
paint in a most beautiful manner, and very rapidly, the 
cartes de visite and photograph, ete., $3 25. 

There has been offered for sale a worthless imitation 
that will injure the photograph. See that the box ot 
tained has the name and seal of J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos 
ton, who are sole agents for the United States. 

J. E. T. & Co. have also beautiful copies of flowers 
from nature (photographs) for coloring with these colors, 
or for copies for drawing and painting, which they will 
send by mail for 25 cents each. Also, cartes de visite of 
al! distinguished persons. 





PostaGk on THE Lapy’s Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents, 
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COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
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bates O's 7 
uu il 
Tue above design is taken from a work published | 


in New York by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, entitled 
Villas and Cottages,” and is the best work upon rural 
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FIRST FLOOR, 


BECOND STURY. 


architecture yet published. he designs are all by Cal- 


vert Vaux, Esq., Architect, late Downing & Vaux. 

From “ Holbrook’s U. S. Mail and Post-Office Assist- 
ant’’:— 

Losses BY Matt.—By one of the regulations of the P. 
©. Department, Section 207, it is required that before an 
investigation is ordered, as to a reported loss by mail, 
satisfactory evidence shall be furnished, not only of the 
depositing of the letter in a post-office, but that the al- 
leged contents were absolutely inclosed. Experience 

»ws that attempts are frequently made to make the 
post-office a scapegoat for failures of this kind, when the 
guilt lies in quite another direction. 

To those who have occasion to make remittances by 
mail our advice is to get drafts or checks whenever con- 
venient. When cash must be sent, employ a reliable 
disinterested witness to see the money inclosed and the 
letter deposited. But avoid calling the attention of 
either the postmaster or any of his clerks to the fact 
Not that this would increase the risk generally, but in 
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some cases it might, avd in but few would they be less 
ened. The less publicity in regard to money mutters 
the better. 

Sewrna-Macnine ImproveMents.—The additions tl 
have recently been made to some of the sewing-ma- 
chines are new to us, and doubtless will be to many of 
our distant subscribers. The Hemmer we are all we 
familiar with, but on a late visit to Wheeler & Wilson's 
Broadway establishment, we were showa various othe 
labor-saving contrivances. 

The Marking Gauge is used for marking the width 
tucks and hems, instead of the slow process of peneilling 
or basting them. 

The Binder, invaluable for manufactories or work- 
rooms, is used for folding the binding on the edges « 
ladies’ dresses, cloaks, coats, hats, caps, gaiters, ete. N 
basting is necessary. 

The Braider, in this present rage for that effective or 
namentation of dresses and sacques, is extremely simple, 
and incalceulably rapid in its execution. 

The Corder any seamstress can understand would be 
a great help in dressmaking and underclothing. 

“We are waiting patiently—having a nursery full of 
growing juveniles—for the ‘stocking darner,’ and ‘knee 
and elbow patcher,’”’ says a clever young matron ne 
us. But Mr. Wood, who presides so politely at the salo 
of this favorite mannfacturer, assures me that the ge 
tlemen engaged night and day in “ prospecting for 
shall turn their attention to thes 
When these ar 


achieved, their machine will have no more to accom 


button-hole-worker”’ 
domestic requirements at an early day. 


plish, and the maternal emancipation from the bondag« 
of the wardrobe will be complete. : 
— ' 


> 


A SEAMAN was asked by a lady how he felt when th: 





waves dashed over him (having just returned fron 


. oo a 


voyage where he was neurly shipwrecked) ?—“ Wet) 


ma’am, very wet,”’ was his reply. 


Op Postace Stamps.—We decline furnishing any on¢ \ 
with old stamps from envelopes. We have no faith ( 
their being wanted to manufacture papier macne 
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Just PUBLISHED. For Houipay Presents, Taz But- 
TERFLIES OF AMERICA, Parts 1 and 2, of 12 plates each, 
in a most elegant French case. 

No former attempt was ever made to transfer on paper 
the American butterflies, in all the original colors which 
Nature lavished upon them, and we are confident that, 
as a work of art, they will favorably compare with any 
of the best French or English productions. Pleasing 
and instructive for young and old, they cannot fail to 
give the highest enjoyment wherever presented. These, 
together with our Autumn Leaves, are just the thing for 
the PARLOR, TABLE, PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM, AND THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE. Price for one set, 12 cards, 50 cents, or 8 cents 
each. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

43> Book, Picture, and News Dealers should send in 
their orders at once. 

Local and Travelling Agents wanted everywhere. 

We want every person, man, woman, or child, who 
may read this advertisement, to send for our Circular, 
containing the whole list of our many WAR PUBLICA- 
Trons, etc. ete. Circulars will be sent free to any person 
who will send us their address. 

G. W. Tom.tnson, 
General Agent for Prang’s Publications, 
221 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
Micu., Dec. 29, 1862. 

Club of $17. 

It may not be amiss for me to add my word of praise 
to thousands of others. Your Book has been a regular 
guest in my house since 1849, and I can truly say we 
could not keep house without it. It comprises every- 
thing needful. With it the poorest are rich, the sad- 
dest happy. And that you may be spared many years 
to enjoy the blessings of life, and bless us with the 
monthly visits of your Book, is the fervent prayer of all 


the ladies. Miss E. 
\ 


SEASONABLE CONUNDRUMS .— 

What opera is likea crinoline ?—Rose of Castile (rows 
of cast-steel). 

Why is a lame dog like a boy at arithmetic ?—Because 
he puts down three and carries one. 

Messrs. J. E. Tr.tox & Co., Boston, have for sale all 
materials for the different styles of Painting and Draw- 
ing taught in their book, ART Recreations. They will 
send a price list, if requested, and answer necessary 
questions, and will send, post paid, the book for $1 50. 
It teaches Pencil and Crayon Drawing, Oil Painting of 
every kind, Wax-work, Leather-work, Water Color 
Painting, and hundreds of fancy kinds of drawing, paint- 
ing, etc. ete. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. C. C. W.—Sent cord and buttons December 13th. 

Mrs. A. 8S. H.—Sent pattern of Cambray 13th. 

Mrs. M. F.—Sent pattern of boy’s overcoat 13th, 

Mrs. L. G.—Sent patterns Lith. 

Mrs. W. L. A.—Sent patterns 15th. 

Capt. C. W.—Sent pattern and zephyr 17th, 

Mr. C. D. C.—Sent patterns 19th. 





. H.—Sent patterns and trimmings 23d. 
. R.—Sent leather point 23d. 
Sent pattern 24th. 

. N. P.—Sent hood 31st. 

. F.—Sent pattern 31st. 

. G. G.—Sent pattern of cloak 3l1st. 

Mre. A. E. D.—Sent Cambray 3lst. 

Mr. G. L. B.—Sent hair ring 31st. 

A. M. B.—Sent by Kinsley’s express 30th. 

Miss M. G.—Sent cloak by Adams’s express Jan'y 2d. 

Mrs. 8. K.—Sent infant’s slip 3d. 

Dr. A. 8. M.—Sent pattern of cloak 5th. 

Miss S. E. 0.—Sent night-cap 7th. 

K. E. C.—Sent cloak pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent satchel 7th. 

Mrs. I. M. 8.—Sent sleeve pattern 7th. 

Miss 8. S. C.—Sent Marie Stuart hood 7th. 

Mrs. C. K. M.—Sent pattern of dress 9th. 

L. C. M.—Sent working cotton 9th. 

Mrs. T. A. G.—Sent rubber gloves l4th. 

H. B. R.—Sent patterns 16th. 

M. L. R.—Sent hood 16th. 

L. M. G.—Sent silk and trimmings 16th. 

W. McW.—Sent cloak and trimmings 16th. 

Mise B. 8.—Sent hair pin 19th. 

Mrs. R.—You may be fat, fair, and forty, and good- 
looking. But we do not keep an intelligence office, and 
cannot therefore procure you a housekeeper’s situation. 

O. H. L.—Could not read your writing. Have not the 
remotest idea what you want. 

Miss L. B.—Piercing the ears is not a painful opera- 
tion. Any respectable female, or your family physician 
will do it. 

Miss S. H.—We have not the time at this season of the 
year to look over back numbers for articles. Mention 
the number you want, and we will send it. 

Mrs. V. H. B.—Hair powder, we are sorry to say, is 
becoming fashionable. At a late wedding in this city 
the brides wore gold powder in their hair, and the 
bridesmaids wore silver powder. What next? 

Ellen.—Your question is ridiculous. How should we 
know anything about what are the first symptoms of 
love ina young lady? If you had said gentleman, we 
might have given you our early experience. 

Miss H. A. V.—We cannot tell you what to do under 
the circumstances. Be guided by the advice of your 
mother, if you have one. Conceal nothing from her. 

Miss W. H. B.—You have mistaken our meaning. We 
admire crinoline in moderation; but certainly not when 
it is so extensive that in a small room it knocks overall 
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it comes in contact with. 
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LESSON XXII.—(Concluded.) 


547. All our experiments on potash and soda have set 
out with the principle of generating these alkalies from 
poiassium and sodium. However, you will easily infer 
this cannot be the method employed in commerce. The 
alkaline metals do not and cannot occur in nature un- 
combined, their tendency to unite with oxygen is so 
great. The source of potash is the ashes of land plants. 
The source of soda, either the ashes of sea-weed or else 
common salt. We will now go through the exact pro- 
cess for making potash, and will describe the process for 
making potassium. 
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548. Put a small fragment of acetate or citrate, or any 
vegetable salt of potash, upon a slip of platinum foil ; ap- 
ply the heat of a spirit-lamp flame. The vegetable salt 
of potash, whatever it be, first grows somewhat liquid, 
aud turns black; but finally, on the continued applica- 
tion of heat, it whitens—the white product being car- 
bonate of potash, only differing from ordinary commer- 
cial carbonate of potash, termed pearlash, in the circum- 
stance of its being absolutely pure. Now, it may easily 
be conceived that if this salt of potash, which we have 
Surned on a strip of platinum foil, had been burned 
within the structural tissue of a vegetable—still carbo- 
nate of potash would have resulted. Hence, commercial 
carbonate of potash is made by steeping the ashes of land 
plants in water, filtering and evaporating the solution. 
Perform the experiment on some wood ashes; demon- 
strate in the filtered liquid the existence of an alkali, by 
yellow turmeric paper, or reddened litmus paper; or @ 
fixed alkali, by the permanence of the discoloration effect- 
ed on the test papers ; evaporate the solution to a very 
small bulk, in order to obtain the alkali in a concentra- 
ted state. Prove, by means of lime-water (488, 2), ihe 
existence of a carbonated alkali. Evaporate another por- 
tion to dryness ; add an acid—say acetic ; mark the effer- 
vescence, without any odor of burning sulphur; again 
demonstrative of the presence of a carbonate (419). 

549. The first step in the generation of potash, and con- 
sequently potassium, is the production of a carbonate 
from the ashes of land plants. The next step is involved 
in an operation we have already many times conducted. 
It is as follows:— 

550. To a hot solution of carbonate of potash add lime- 
water. Carbonate of lime falls; therefore, potash, minug 
carbonic acid, and dissolved in water—in other words, 
liquor potasse—must remain. By this process, substi- 
tating cream of lime (419) for lime-water, is liquor po- 
tass@ made. 

551. Evaporate liquor potass@ to dryness, and fuse the 
result, ina silver spoon, overa spirit-lamp flame; pure 
potash should be the result, but it will be always mixed 
with a little carbonate of potash, generated by the atmo- 
spheric carbonicacid. From this it may be separated by 
pure alcohol, which readily dissolves potash, but not its 
carbonate. Evaporate the alcoholic solution, and potash 
will remain. 

552. From potash, which is a compound of potassium 
and oxygen, potassium may be separated by intensely 
heating potash, in contact with iron turnings, placed in 
au iron tube, as illustrated in the following diagram :— 





The potash, in fragments, is put next the closed end of 
the tube, in the part p p: the iron turnings are put into 
that part of the tube which lies within the furnace. As 
soon as the tarnings have become intensely heated, a wire 
support, containing ignited charcoal, is hung on be- 
neath the portion of the tube marked p p, thus causing 
the potassium to melt, and to leak through the ignited 








iron, which latter immediately robs the potash of its ox- 
ygen, and liberates potassium into the bottle of naphtha, 
6. Sodium is prepared in a manner precisely similar, 
from soda, 

553. We will not conclude this part of our subject 
without going through the experiment of generating 
that which we believe to be the amalgam of ammonium 
Put a globule of sodium into a large test tube of German 
glass ;add an equal volume of mercury, and apply heat 
Flame is developed, and the metals unite into an amal- 
gam. Wait until the amalgam has grown cold, then add 
a concentrated solution of sal ammoniac in water, and 
agitate. The amalgam increases enormously in bulk, as 
though it had combined with a metal which it is pre. 
sumed to have done, i. e. the metal ammonium. We can- 
not, however, obtain this metal, for, on separating the 
amalgam from its liquid, and exposing it to the air, 
ammonia is evolved and mercury alone remains. 

554. Step by step we have now concluded that portion 
of our outline lessons which have reference to chemistry 
in the abstract. We shall next describe the use of the 
blowpipe, and an outline of the process of smelting, par- 
ticularly in relation to silver and gold. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a smail percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order wild be attended to unless the money is frst 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitling. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be takea 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
MARCH. 
Fig. 1.—Spring suit of gray alpaca. The skirt has a 
fluting of alpaca sewed in between the dress and facing, 
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The braiding can be done with black braid, or in braid 
two shades darker than the dress. Corsage plain, with 
a fluting down the front; belt, with fancy buckle. The 
talma is of the same material as the dress, and trimmed 
tomateh. White silk drawn bonnet, with soft crown, 
trimmed with plum-celored ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—Green silk morning-robe, trimmed down the 
front with a white ribbon sewed on in a Grecian pattern, 
and covered with a black lace insertion. Corsage made 
with revers of white silk, edged with black lace. Sleeves 
trimmed to suit the corsage. Standing linen collar, 
with green neck-tie and plain chemisette. Fancy mus- 
lin cap, trimmed with green and white ribbons. The 
hair is dressed in one of the new styles. It is crimped, 
and the right side is rolled carelessly back, caught with 
fancy side combs, and falls quite low on the neck. The 
left side of the hair is dressed in a quantity of small 
frizzed curls. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of gray summer poplin, with a band of 
blue silk quarter of a yard deep on the edge of the skirt. 
The band is richly braided with black braid. Corsage 
made in the Figaro style, with bands of blue silk braid- 
ed, which finish at the back with two long ends, also 
braided. Fluted muslin ruff and blue neck-tie. The 
hair is rolled off the face, and dressed at the back ina 
bow, very low on the neck. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of rich black silk, with a tablier frent 
of purple moiré, bordered on each side with a quilling 
of black ribbon and a black lace edge. The sleeves are 
made with an elbow, and trimmed with satin ribbon and 
lace. The coiffure is of black lace. The hair is rolled 
off the face on both sides, and is dressed in a bow at the 
back. On the left side oniy, a ringlet falls on the 
shoulder. 

Fig. 5.—Child’s dress of white poplin, trimmed with 
Magenta silk. 
velvet 

F@. 6.—Home-dress of dark cwuir-colored alpaca, 
A silk quil- 
ling is on the edge of the skirt, and is carried up the 


tice straw hat, trimmed with Magenta 


trimmed with braiding and black ribbon 


seam of each breadth for the distance of about half a 
yard. Black silk point, in front only, five inches deep, 
which finishes in a sash at the back. Zouave jacket, 
very short in front, and finishing in a jockey at the back. 
Fluted ruff and plaited shirt. White muslin cap, with a 
hanging crown, and trimmed with black lace. A coro- 
net of white lace and flowers, also ribbon streamers at 
the back. The hair is rolled and dressed with steel 
side combs. 
FASHIONABLE DRESSES. 
(See engravings, pages 228, 229 


Fig. 1.—Mode-colored poplin, with a mode silk flounce 
fourteen inches wide. Corsage pointed behind and be- 
fore. Sleeves open from the elbow. Black velvet bows 
down the front of the dress 

Fig. 2.—La Vallizre brown poplin dress, trimmed 
with a black pinked flounce, headed by a chicoré ruche. 
Thi 
sleeves are trimmed to match the skirt 

Fig. 3.—Dress of dahlia-colored silk. The skirt is 





s flounce extends up the front in zigzags. The 


trimmed with eight or nine double chicoré ruches, made 
of black silk, extending to within a quarter of a yard of 
the bottom of the dress. These ruches are surrounded 
by two very narrow flounces like the dress. Low cor- 
sage, with Marie Antoinette fichu of the same material 
as the dress. 





Fig. 4.—Dress of mode-colored reps, with revers on 
the skirt, trimmed round with quilled ribbon. The 
openings between the revers are filled in with narrow 
ruffles either of mode or black silk. A plaiting of reps 
is on the bottom of the skirt. The plastron of the body 
and the gauntlet on the sleeves are trimmed with a 
quilled ribbon. 


— - 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


THE weather continues so cold that Spring Fashions 
are not yet thought of, and we must defer saying much 
about them until next month, when we hope to have 
reliable information respecting them. 

Crinoline reigns triumphant, and, consequently, skirts 
are still worn very full. The back breadths are faced 
with a patent lining, a stiff material to be had of all 
colors, and which causes the dress to spread very grace- 
fully. The newest hoops which we have seen are from 
Mme. Demorest’s. They are gored, very wide at the 
bottom, tapering to the waist, so small, indeed, that the 
hoops fit closely to the figure. Many of the hoops are 
covered with a white or colored case, on which is but- 
toned a deep flounce, which may be changed to a white 
or colored one, as the weather may permit. By adopt- 
ing this method, a lady may be always well jorponce 

Among the latest toilets from Mme. Demorest’s, whose 
styles are always marked by grace and originality, was 
a cuir-colored taffetas The skirt of the robe was 
trimmed with a superb passementerie of lace and jet, 
sewed on in braids, and edged with a rich tassel-like 
The body was plain, finished with two points 





fringe 
in front like a vest, and open nearly to the waist, 
showing the soft lace madonna, simply finished at the 
throat by a ruching of Valenciennes. A border of the 
passementerie, without the fringe, was laid flat around 
the back of the dress, and the same trimming extended 
down the back of the sleeve, which was shaped to the 
arm, but left slightly flowing so that an undersleeve 
was required 

Another dress less pretentious, but perhaps more ele- 
gant, was a very rich black silk. Theskirt was trimmed 
with a narrow fluting, which was carried round the 
bottom and up the sides, in the tunic form, to the waist 
In the space left between the trimmings were placed 
rosettes, edged with lace, and with steel centres. An 
edge of black guipure formed the heading to the fluted 
border. The body was trimmed with a fluting to imitate 
a jacket, which it did perfectly. 

A novelty for morning costume consists of a black silk 
skirt, over which is worn a robe of plain colored taffe- 
tas, open in front, and shorter by six inches than the 
black skirt. A very fine box-plaited border surrouads 
the upper skirt, and by a series of shells, unites the tw« 
sides of the front. 

At the same establishment, we learn that the spring 
trimmings will consist altogether of narrow borders 
round the bottom of the skirt, sometimes carried up t) 
sides or front. They will be of flat gimps, braidins 
guipure, quillings, or stamped velvets. Most of the 
waists will be made with a plaited or plain jockey at the 
back. For dinner or evening dress, silks will be made 
with peasant’s waists, with guipures of puffed muslin o 
illusion fitting closely up to the throat, and with long 
puffed sleeves close at the wrist. Skirts will be set on 
with a large box-plait directly in front, and with large 
gathers at the back, box-plaits being used at the sides 
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The iarge gathers have the effect of making the skirt fall 
more gracefully at the back. 

Toilets, such as we have described, are very beautiful 
to look at; but unless worn over a well-made corset, 
lose much of their effect. The most elegant, and, at the 
same time, most comfortable corsets, are those made by 
Mme. Demorest. Quite a novelty in this line appeared 
in the London Exhibition. It was a corset thoroughly 
ventilated by innumerable eyelets, and we should think 
this an excellent invention; for, though absolutely an 
indispensable accessory to the toilet, they are exceedingly 
warm. We should think that stout persons would hail 
this novelty with delight. 

The fashionable coiffures are now so elaborate that it 
is almost impossible for a iady to be d la mode, aud not 
wear false hair. The repugnance which was formerly 
felt at wearing false hair no longer exists ; and bows of 
hair, curls, and braids are purchased as a headdress. 
To those who have but little hair, or are not skilful in 
the art of hair-dressing, or have but little time to devote 
to the toilet, we recommend the bows and chignons now 
in use, as they can be very readily pinned on without 
any trouble. 

On page 593 of the Jane number, are three styles for 
dressing the hair, which are now the rage, and will be 
found both graceful and pretty. Some of the styles, 
however, are greatly exaggerated, and suited to but few 
Full erépe bandeaux, rolls of all descriptions 
We fre- 
quently see two or three rolls in front, the upper one 


persons. 
and sizes, frizzed curls, ete. are much worn. 
very Ligh on the head, and the back hair also arranged 
in three rolls, very low on the neck. Again we see puffs 
on top of the head, with bunches of flowers or ribbons 
divectly behind them, also hair brushed over a cushion, 
and tufts of curls on top of the head, between the ban- 
deaux or rolls. Pearl, gold, silver, and steel powders 
are exceedingly fashionable, and well suited to these 
elaborate styles. To some, powder is very becoming, 
though we do not particularly admire it, and think it 
will The ordinary gold 
powder has a very poor effect; but when gold leaf is 
taken and cut exceedingly fine, and the head powdered 


be but a transient fashion. 


with it, the effect is charming. 

The coiffure Maintenon is one of the new styles. It is 
arranged with a toufet of short frizzed curls over the top 
of the head, double bandeaux on each side, sometimes a 
long ringlet behind tie ear, and the back hair arranged 
in a bow or puffs. 

Headdresses are worn higher than ever in front. 
Bunches of ribbon or velvet, the size of two hands clasped 
together, are placed directly in front, and the larger 
they are, the handsomer they are considered. Others 
have a bunch of feathers or flowers over the forehead, 
and a scarf carried straight over the side of the head and 
from thence falls on the neck. Small wreaths are also 
worn on the side of the head. 

For home wear, lace barbes are arranged with a loop, 
and end over the plait or roll at the side of the head, and 
carried over or below the vack hair to the opposite side 
of the head, where they are pinned in a larger bow, and 
end just behind the ear. Black lace bows with stiff 
linings are also worn in front between the bandeaux, 
and when lined with white, are very effective. 

We pass now to cloaks, which, at Brodie’s, are mostly 
of the talma shape, of medium length, richly trimmed 
with braiding, passementerie, or lace. Some are con- 
fined on the shoulders by two wide folds retained by 
buttons. It is, however, too early for a great variety of 





styles, except in opera cloaks, which are really beauti- 
ful. Besides the numerous white cloaks made in every 
variety of style, was one of a black and gold striped vel- 
vety material. It was of the sack shape, with a seam 
down the back, and the stripes meeting in peints. The 
cloak was finished all round with a rich black and gold 
cord. The hood was lined with a gold-colored silk, and 
trimmed with handsome cord and tassels. The sleeves 
were large and turned up with gold-colored silk. An- 
other distingué mantle was of white plush, striped with 
black. It was also of the sack shape, and trimmed with 
a bias band of scarlet plush, a quarter of a yard wide, bor- 
dered on each edge with a quilled scarlet ribbon. The col- 
lar was of scarlet ; so also were the revers of the sleeves 

For theatre, concert, or opera, bournous, or sacks, 
with alternate stripes of white, and a bright color, either 
blue, scarlet, or Magenta, although not new, are quite 
fashionable. Some are trimmed with ruches of the tw: 
colors, sewed on in & pattern; others are bound or bor- 
dered with silk, velvet, or plush. 

For a very elegant wrap, nothing can be more stylish 
than a lace shawl. Some have white centres, and are 
trimmed with three rows of lace, the centre one white, 
and the others black. A black lace shawl, lined with 
white silk, and trimmed with a deep white silk or che- 
nille fringe, is very distingué. 

Black lace sashes are very fashionable; the full set, 
that is, belt, bow, and long ends, can be bought for $2¢ 
Bretelles sometimes come with the sets, and are vey 
elegant. 

Muslin scarfs and bows continue to be worn, als 
scarfs made of silk a quarter of a yard wide, with the 
ends ravelled to form a fringe. These scarfs are tied in 
one bow, and two ends reaching almost from shoulder 
to shoulder. 

Children’s dresses, instead of having a distinctive 
character as formerly, are now only their mammas in 
The skirts of their dresses are braiggd or 
The waists are zou- 


miniature. 
trimmed with ruches and bands. 
aves or Garibaldies, or else low and cut square with 
tucked or embroidered muslin chemisettes to the throat 

Alpaca will be one of the fashionable spring materials, 
and a very pretty dress is of gray, mode, or steel-colored 
alpaca. The skirt is trimmed round the bottom with a 
very narrow ruffle of Magenta silk. The bodice is « 
zouave, trimmed with bands of the silk and chenille 
fringe. The sleeves are open to the elbow, and trimmed 
to correspond. A chemisette of white cashmere, eu 
broidered or braided with Magenta, should be wor: 
with the zouave on cold days, and can be replaced by 
one of white muslin, when the weather is warmer 
This is a very pretty street costume, with the additio: 
of a white muslin scarf, tied in a bow under the chin 
The hat can be of gray straw, with a feather to match 
the trimming of the dress. Points and sashes are inva 
riably worn by children. 

The most fashionable wrap for little girls, after leav 
ing off the thick winter sack, will be the Red Ridin; 
Hood. This is a talma of red cloth, flannel, or merin: 
pinked, bound, or trimmed with aquilling. It has 4 
round, drawn-up hood which can be pulled over th: 
head. Itisa very convenient wrap fora watering-plac« 
where something of the kind is always needed towards 
evening. It is also very suitable for infants, and easily 
made. 

Nothing new has yet appeared for children’s hats 
but, by next month, we think the styles will be deter- 
mined. FAsHIoN. 
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3. Ma - ny bards have sung of youth, Fresh with noy - el-ty and truth; Deck’d in 
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the hap - py bride, 
for time doth show, 


in an-gry form, 
his love grew cold, 
are bright to - day, 








Shine as bright 
Standing by 
Mingling shades 


Is - sned forth 
Sorrows then 
Soon you see 


here lov - er’s side; 
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the whirlwind storm. 
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Lavender silk dress, trimmed with narrow black silk ruffles. 
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Dress of steel-colored alpaca, braided with heavy mohair braid. We can furnish the full size 


patterns for this dress. 




















BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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SPRING DRESS FOR A YOUNG LADY. 





The dress is of nankeen-colored alpaca, trimmed with quillings of purple ribbon and bands of 
black velvet, with frog buttons down the front. The style is quite new, the skirt being gored to 
form a point or corsage. The jacket is cut away very much in front. and forms a jockey at the 
back. Shirt and sleeves of French muslin, trimmed with crimped ruffles. 
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THE DARRO. 


[From the establishment of G. Broprz, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vout, from actual 
articles of costume.) 
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A glance at our illustration explains the style of its construction. The material is a black 
silk, of the thickest and richest Lyons manufacture. A heavy cord marks each division of the 
gored seams up the back. The cuffs are bordered with a guipure edging, and the brandebourgs 
up the front, etc., are of the most superb pattern. Altogether its effect is admirable, and most 
ladylike. 
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‘NONZLINIVA TUNAAION | 





FANCY BOW, 


‘N 
TOUPET MAINTENON. 











\ 
Made of hair, to be pinned 
on, or fastened with an orna- 
>> mented comb, as shown in Fig. 
1, June number, 1862, page 
. 593. 
2) 














A very graceful style of coiffure for a young lady, suitable for the new side combs. 
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BREAKFAST CAPS. 


ion department.) 


(See description, Fus 


























